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SECOND  CLASS  POSlAL,t  I 


CLASSES 


Read  excerpts  from  the  committee 
report  on  switchinq  Sewanee's  gradua- 
tion requirements  on  Page  16.  See  what 
we  mav  be  doing  here  in  the  near  future. 


EATING 


We  have  three  incisive  articles  on  that 
stuff  you  put  in  your  mouth  two  or 
three  times  a  day  in  Gailor.  Check  them 
out  on  Pages  2, 3,  and  5. 


RUSH 


Take  a  look  at  Will  Thomason's  map 
that  details  eveything  a  freshman  needs 
to  know  about  getting  around  campus. 
It's  Inbetween. 
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OVERCROWDING 

Packing  them  in  for  another  academic  year 


BY  CAROLINE  MORTON 


A  MAJOR  TOPIC  of  conversation  around  campus 

ice  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  has  been  the 

lusually  high  enrollment  of  students  in  the  University 

this  fall.     Current  enrollment  is  approximately  1050: 

unusually   high   number  of  students  for  Sewanee 

has  brought  with  it  its  problems. 

Frequently  heard  remarks  around  Gailor  or  the  B.C. 

ive  been  on  the  lines  of  'Why  is  the  Freshman  class  so 

huge?'  or  'Did  you  hear  how  they're  having  to  move 

people  into  the  Sewanee  Inn?'  or  'So-and-so  is  living 


in  St.  Luke's  because  there  are  so  many  people  here.' 
Actually,  according  to  Douglas  Seiters,  Dean  of 
Men,  the  freshman  class  is  not  as  'huge'  as  it  seems 
and  is  in  fact  only  slightly  larger  than  last  year's.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  more  freshman  men  than  anti- 
cipated, reversing  the  trend  of  the  past  few  years  of 
more  women  entering  as  freshmen. 

HOWEVER,  THE  REASON  for  the  'crowded' 
situation  lies  not  just  in  the  size  of  the  freshman 
class  (approximately  305),  but  in  the  retention  rate 
of   previously  enrolled   students.     This  unusually   high 


rate  of  returning  upperclassmen  'contradicted 
best  statistical  analysis'  Seiters  said.  'Well  less'  than 
the  approximately  700  returning  students  were  ex- 
pected to  register  for  the  Advent  semester.  More  people 
showed  up  than  the  number  that  prereEistered 
last  spring. 

Also,  the  University  expected  to  lose  from  30  to 
35  of  the  preregistered  students  on  the  basis  of 
statistics  from  the  past  few  years,  but  in  the  end,  the 
University  only  lost  about  five  students. 

Although    Dean    Seiters   described    this   situation  as 
See  Overcrowding,  Page  16 
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Drink  pagodas  part  of  Gailor  plan 


BY  LIZA  FIELD 

WHEN  THE  PURPLE  interviewed  Bruce  Harper, 
director  of  AFM,  lie  had  just  run  from  Gailor  to  the  Inn 
and  buck  to  his  office  at  the  B.C.,  to  see  how  lunch  was 
going  in  all  three  locations. 

"The  change  is  hard  on  everyone,  "he  says.  From  the 
stack  of  phone  messages  that  have  accumulated  on  his 
desk,  meanwhile,  one  suspects  that  the  change  is  hard- 
est on  the  management. 

For  Harper,  the  change  is  not  only  one  of  location, 
but  one  of  a  whole  new  culture.  While  he  has  directed 
the  food  services  at  a  number  of  northern  and  midwest 
colleges,  this  is  his  first  experience  in  a  small  Tennessee 
Community. 

"It's  amazing,"  he  says,  "If  something  happens 
around  here,  everybody  knows  about  it  the  same  day. 
Only  one  person  was  informed  when  I  arrived  this  sum- 
mer, but  an  hour  hadn't  gone  by  before  all  the  employ- 
ees started  calling  and  asking  when  they  should  show  up 

BUT  OTHER  immediate  problems  left  little  chance 
for  Harper  to  contemplate  adapting  to  a  new  culture. 
For  instance,  there  were  no  cooking  or  eating  utensils 
in  Gailor  since,  when  SAGA  left,  so  did  the  glasses, 
cooking  pots,  lettuce  tongs,  milk  machines,  and  soy 
sauce  bottles. 

We  couldn't  open  the  B.C.  until  the  knives  and  forks 
came  in,  so  the  first  week  of  school,  Gailor  was  a  real 
mess.  It  was  embarrassing,"  says  Harper,  shaking  his 
head.  "You  had  people  eating  lunch  off  the  salad  bar 
because  there  was  no  place  to  sit. 

"We  had  several  things  ordered,  but  there's  always  a 
lag  time  between  ordering  and  receiving.  We're  still 
waiting  for  several  orange  juice  holders,  but  they  still 
aren't  in.  And  if  they're  not  here,  you  can't  use  them. 
Meanwhile,  we've  had  to  ask  the  dairy  to  bag  the  juice 


so  we  can  put  it  in  the  milk  machines." 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  getting  the  glasses, 
ice,  drinks,  and  milk  in  the  same  vicinity. 

"THOSE  DRINK  PAGODAS,"  says  Harper,  looking 
annoyed,  "are  part  of  what  you  call  a  cosmetic  face-lift. 
Each  company  bidding  for  the  contract  had  to  come  up 
with  one  of  these  face-lifts,  and  that  was  ours.  The  only 
problem  is  that  the  people  who  design  these  things  don't 
think  of  practicalities  like  making  them  big  enough." 

There  are  long-range  problems  also,  like  guessing 
how  many  students  will  eat  where. 

"We're  trying  to  alleviate  some  of  the  monotony," 
says  Harper.  "You  figure  we're  operating  232  days  out 
of  the  year.  If  the  average  person  eats  two  meals  a  day 
at  Gailor,  the  service  is  going  to  grow  old  there.  Take 
your  favorite  restaurant  and  eat  there  twice  a  day  for  a 
year.  No  matter  how  creative  and  innovative  they  make 
the  food  and  service,  you're  going  to  get  tired  of  it. 

ANOTHER  OF  AFM'S  ideas  was  to  allow  students  to 
transfer  meal  money  to  the  Sewanee  Inn. 

"We  believe  we  can  increase  business  at  the  Inn  and 
get  it  to  pay  for  itself.  Up  till  now,  the  University  has 
had  to  subsidize  it.  We  think  it  will  attract  people  if 
we  expand  services  instead  of  cutting  them.  One  way 
we're  expanding  is  by  making  it  more  convenient  for  stu- 
dents to  go  there.  The  students  make  up  the  majority, 
so  you've  got  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  what  they're  likely 
to  do." 

In  transferring  a  meal  to  the  Inn,  contract  students 
can  pay  a  dollar  on  steak  night  and  have  dinner  in  the 
Hearth  Room,  with  service  and  a  table  cloth,  or  they  can 
subtract  $1.25,  $1.75,  or  S2.50  from  the  price  of  break- 
fast, lunch,  or  dinner. 

THE  AMOUNT  a  student  can  deduct,  says  Harper,  is 
higher  than  the  amount  he  or  she  actually  pays  on  the 


food  plan.    AFM,  like  most  food  se 

rvices,  figures  a  per- 

centage  of  missed  meals  into  the  cc 

st  of  board.  That  is, 

one  meal.might  cost  AFM  more  tha 

a  student  is  paying, 

but  that  student  is  also  likely  to  mis 

s  three  or  four  meals 

during  the  week. 

"You  don't  buy  the  food,"  say 

s  Harper,  "You  buy 

the  option  to  consume." 

With  the  variety  of  ways  "to  co 

fisume"  -  Gailor,  the 

B.C.,  the  Inn,  and  even  boxed  me 

Is  to  take  on  trips  - 

Harper  expects  that  students  will  m 

ake  more  use  of  that 

option  than  thev  did  when  Gailor  w 

s  the  only  choice. 

In  his  efforts  to  keep  away  the  u 

sual  monotony,  Har- 

per  say  he  is  also  open  to  suggestion 

for  menu- changes. 

"YOU'RE  PAYING  US  to  serve  you.  If  there's  some- 
thing in  the  menu  one  night  that  you  don't  like,  tell  us. 
We  work  in  the  two-week  cycles,  and  we  can  change  the 
whole  menu  if  people  tell  us  they  want  something  else." 

There  are  three  ways  to  suggest  changes:  The  first 
and  most  direct  way  is  to  talk  to  one  of  the  managers. 
Bill  Logem  and  Tim  DeHart  manage  Gailor.  DeHart.or 
"T.  D.,"  is  the  more  accessible  of  the  two  and  can  usual- 
ly be  found  near  the  entrance  or  behind  the  serving 
counter.  Dean  Drennon  manages  the  B.  C,  and  Lowell 
Aberson  manages  the  Inn. 


YOU  CAN  ALSO  put  a  suggestion  in  the  box  on  the 
can-I-see-your-I.D.  stand  at  Gdilor,  or  tell  someone  on 
the  Food  Committee.  The  Committee,  which  meets 
once  a  month,  discusses  menu  changes  and  such  on-going 
difficulties  as  designer  drink  pagodas  in  Gailor. 

Harper  himself  is  willing  to  talk  to  students,  particu- 
larly those  who  follow  a  special  diet.  The  best  way  to 
inform  him  that  you  want  brown  bread  and  a  sugar-free 
cereal  is  to  pound  on  his  dbor,  Then  again,  considering 
that  stack  of  phone  messages,  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to 
call  and  make  an  appointment,    (see  related  story  page  5) 


Parties,  alumni  same  weekend 


BYPAULBONOVICH 


DESPITE  THE  SUCCESS  of  a  separate  Party  Week- 
end and  Alumni  Homecoming,  this  year  both  will  be 
held  on  October  25,  said  Beeler  Brush,  Director 
of  the  Alumni  Office. 

"There  will  be  a  problem  with  overcrowding  this 
vear:  vou  might  not  be  able  to  find  accomodations 
close  to  the  campus  or  even  on  the  mountain;  you  might 
have  to  wait  in  line  to  eat,"   Brush  said. 

"It  will  be  mostly  a  problem  of  inconveniences," 
Brush  added. 

BEFORE  THE  EARLY  1970's,  Sewanee  had  four 
weekends  set  aside  as  "festivities."  They  were  the  three 
Party  Weekends  and  Commencement  exercises.  The 
Alumni  Reunion  for  the  5,  10,  15,  25,  and  50-year 
classes  was  also  held  at  Commencement. 

In  1972,  the  Alumni  Council  and  Deans  decided 
that  since  graduation  was  such  an  occasion  it  was  not 
right  to  have  students  vacate  dorms  to  make  space  for 
the  increasing  number  of  Alumni  returning  to  Sewanee 
for  their  reunion. 

Alumni  Reunion  was,  then,  moved  to  Homecoming 
Weekend  in  the  Fall. 

"As  the  Fall  began  to  lump  up  with  occasions, 
Homecoming  fell  on  Party  Weekend,"  Brush  said. 

After  a  very  crowded  Homecoming  weekend  four 
years  ago  (that  is,  in  1980),  the  Alumni  Council 
sugqested  different  weekends  for  Alumni  Reunion  and 
Party  Weekend  "in  order  that  the  main  emphasis  of  the 
weekend  focused  on  the  alumni,"  Brush  asserted. 

"We  were  faced  with  the  same  type  problem  that 
we  had  faced  in  the  early  70s  in  relation  to  Commence- 
ment and  Alumni  Reunion,"  he  added. 


scheduled  to  fall  on  Party  Weekend,  while  the  game 
with  Washington  and  Lee  was  designated  as  Alumni 
Homecoming  weekend. 

"We  ran  into  a  peculiar  development  when  St. 
Leo's  cancelled  its  football  program,"  Brush  said. 

The  Alumni  Council  agreed  to  allow  the  students 
to  have  their  Party  Weekend  at  Homecoming.  For 
two  years  then,  a  different  date  for  the  Alumni 
Homecoming  and  Party  Weekend  had  not  worked  out. 

"Last  winter  I  sent  a  letter  to  all  active  alumni  and 
asked  them  'whether  or  not  Alumni  Homecoming  and 
student  Party  Weekend'  should  fall  on  the  same  week- 
end," Brush  stated. 

The  poll  revealed  the  alumni  split  evenly  with  a 
slight  majority  in  favor  of  a  combined  weekend. 


And  although  this  year  both  will  fall  on  the  same 
weekend.  Brush  promises  to  repoll  the  alumni  and 
include  other  choices  for  them. 

"I  will  include  another  choice  on  the  poll  to  see 
how  many  alumni  would  favor  a  choice  to  come  for 
their  reunion  during  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
Sewanee  Summer  Session,"  he  said. 

"It  would  allow  a  reunion  class  to  have  one  dorm 
to  themselves,  to  bring  their  children  to  Sewanee,  and 
maybe  to  attend  a  class  at  the  Summer  Seminar." 

CONCLUDING,  BRUSH  stressed  the  importance  of 
alumni    "mixing"   with    students,   exchanging  thoughts 


For  Lawson  Fort .  .  . 

Memorial  scholarship  fund  started 


BY  DARREN  McBRIDE 


THE   HOME   GAME  against  St.    Leo's 


1981 


COMBS  LAWSON  FORT,  JR.,  a  1983  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  died  on  June  8  as  the 
result  of  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident. 
Fort,  22,  was  a  native  of  Nashville. 

While  at  Sewanee,  Fort  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  Fraternity,  the  Order  of  Gownsmen  and 
a  Wellington.  He  had  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  Economics  only  three  weeks  before  his  death. 

To  perpetuate  his  memory  at  Sewanee,  a  permanent- 
ly endowed  scholarship  has  been  established.  The 
Combs  Lawson  Fort,  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarship  will  be 
awarded  each  year  to  a  worthy  freshman  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  The  scholarship  will  be  published 
annually    in    the    official    Catalogue    of   the  College  of 


Arts  and  Sciences.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  The 
University  of  the  South,  for  the  Combs  Lawson  Fort,  Jr. 
Scholarship,  in  care  of  the  Office  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Affairs. 


COMMENTING  ON  the  scholarship,  Vice-Chancellor 
Robert  M.  Ayers,  Jr.  remarked  that  "I  can  think  of  no 
more  appropriate  memorial  than  that  in  Lawson's  name 
an  unbroken  line  of  young  students  will  be  assisted  in 
their  eduuation." 

In  addition,  the  1983  edition  of  The  Cap  and  Gown 
will  be  dedicated  to  his  memory.  Also,  a  stained  glass 
window,  the  gift  of  a  private  donor,  will  be  placed  in 
the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  Fraternity  House.  The  window 
is  scheduled  to  be  dedicated  later  this  year. 
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Freshman  ponder  Sewanee  life 


BY  LENNIE  IRVIN  AND  JOHN  ELLIS 

How    is    Sewanee    different    from    what    you 
thought  it  would  be? 

Susan  Steves  (San  Antonio.TX) 

It's  a  lot  harder  than  I  thought  it  would  be. 


Mike  Northrup  (Barrington  IL) 

I  used  to  go  to  a  military  academy,  and  there 
was  a  lot  more  structure,  and  we  didn't  have  a 
whole  lot  of  free  time.  It  was  pretty  much  sche- 
duled out  the  whole  day.  And  I'm  having  to 
learn  how  to  schedule  my  time  and  all  that  stuff, 
because  it's  all  free.  I  mean  it's  all  up  to  you  to 
schedule  what  you  want.  Other  than  that  I  visi- 
ted the  school  in  March  and  I  really  liked  it.  I'm 
certainly  not  let  down. 


Lisa  Henshaw  (Dechard  TN) 

It's  not  what  people  from  where  I'm  from 
think.  They've  got  a  misconception  of  it.  They 
just  think  everybody  is  just  so  smart  and  all  they 
do  is  study  and  party.  I  don't  think  they  under- 
stand  how  nice  everybody  is. 


Manrey  Stabler  (Birmingham  AL) 

It's  great.     People  are  nice.    But  I  thought 
they  would  be.    It  is  harder  than  I  thought. 

Keliey  Greenwald  (Tulsa  OK) 

I  wasn't  expecting  the  Delts  to  be  throwing 
beer  bottles  at  my  wall. 


John  Lipsey  (Blacksburg  VA) 

I  transferred  from  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Which  of  course  is  a  pretty  big  school.  I  thought 
Sewanee  would  be  pretty  cliquish,  a  lot  of  groups, 
be  hard  to  break  into.  But  it  turns  out  that  peo- 
ple are  a  lot  nice  than  I  thought,  and  easier  to 
talk  to.  As  far  as  classes  qo  it's  fantastic,  almost 
ideal  as  far  as  getting  to  know  your  professors. 


LISA  HENSHAW  »""«  NORTHRUP 

Randolf  Horn  (Desamer  AL) 

I  find  that  Sewanee  is  more  conservative  than 
I  anticipated,  in  an  all  encompassing  way:  the 
mode  of  dress,  the  attitudes.  I  find  I  am  more 
actively  involved  in  the  feminist  cause  than  most 
women  I've  met  up  here.  Generalizations  are 
never  ever  accurate  but  this  one's  pretty  close. 

Joseph  Michael  Wigan  (Chicago  I L) 

I  came  sight  unseen,  so  I  had  a  mental  picture 
of  what  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be.  I  thought 
it  was  going  to  be  very  preppy,  a  lot  of  rich  peo- 
ple. And  it's  not,  it's  a  lot  of  normal  people 
from  throughout  the  South  representing  normal 
families,  with  a  few  rich  people  and  a  few  prep- 
pies thrown  in.  But  for  the  most  part  it's  a 
place  where  a  lot  of  intelligent,  bright  normal 
young  people  come  together  and  are  serious 
about  their  studies.. .and  their  partying. 


New  food  service  head 

Harper  details 

BY  DARRIN  MCCULLOUGH 

Q:  Why  don't  we  begin  by  telling  us  some  things  about 
yourself,  your  background,  family,  education,  etc? 
A-  Well,  I'm  married,  no  children,  and  I  graduated  from 
Missouri'valley  College  in  Marshall,  Missouri,  which  is 
where  our  home  office  is  headquartered.  I  have  a  Mas- 
ters degree  in  Labor  Relations  from  East  Kansas  State 
College.  I've  been  in  the  food  service  business  since 
1971,  and  I've  been  in  management  positions  at  Mis- 
souri Valley  College,  Oakland  University,  which  is  out- 
side Detroit,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Columbia 
College,  Northeast  Missouri  State,  and  now  The  Univer- 
sity of  the  South. 


Q:   All  with  AFM? 


different  companies.    I  started  i 
d  Catering  Management,  which  i 


in  1978 
I'd  been 


SUSAN  STEVES 


Wltn  a  company  canm  i*B».. --6 °    '     ,    ' 

later  acquired  by  another  company,  and  that  again  •..., 
acquired...AFM  is  a  spin-off  of  the  old  Catering  Manage- 
ment.  I  also  like  to  hunt,  boat,  and  fish. 

Q:   How  do  you  like  Sewanee? 
A:   I  really  like  it,  it's  a  nice  place.  I  came  c 
when  the  company  bid  on  the  contract  thei 
here  before. 

Q:  How  are  the  facilities  compared  with  other  places 
you've  worked? 

A:  Every  place  is  different,  but  I'd  say  the  facilities  arc 
more  than  adequate.  We  need  a  few  pieces  repaired. 
The  layout  at  Gailor  is  not  the  best,  but  that's  not  some- 
thing you  can  change. 

Q:  How  would  you  say  the  changes  you've  made  have 
been  so  far? 

A-  I  feci  we  have  got  some  difficulties  with  the  Sunday 
noon  meal,  as  far  as  line  flow.  A  lot  of  that,  I  think,  is 
because  of' the  time  change  in  this  year's  schedule  from 
last  years.  I  think  we  are  starting  to  get  the  kinks  out  of 
steak  night  Getting  Bishops  open,  after  getting  all  that 
equipment,  that  was  a  big  saver.  I  think  we  are  getting 
good  response  from  the  students  as  far  as  having  Bishops 
open.  We  still  have  some  more  training  to  do  with  the 
personnel,  not  so  much  with  the  people  who  cook  and 


background 

prepare  the  food  as  the  people  who  serve  it  and  main- 
tain the  stock  out  front. 

Q:  Most  of  those  are  former  SAGA  workers,  aren't 
they? 

A:  All  of  the  employees  are.  Part  of  our  agreement 
with  the  University  was  that  we  would  rehire  every  em- 
ployee who  worked  for  SAGA  as  a  full  time  employee 
at  their  old  rates  of  pay  and  in  their  same  job,  and  then 
evaluate  them  and  cither  keep  them  in  their  old  position, 
or  move  them  to  a  new  position,  or  terminate  their  em- 
ployment. So  far  we  have  had  real  good  luck. 


Q:  How  has  the  steak  night  at  the  Sewanee  Inn  been  do- 
ing? 

A:  The  first  week  we  had  two  people,  last  week  we  had 
sixty  or  seventy-five,  and  this  week  we  are  booked  up.  I 
would  imagine  that  it  will  stay  booked  for  the  rest  of  the 
semester.  To  mc,  it's  a  nice  change,  it  gives  the  students 
a  chance  to  get  out  of  Gailor.  That's  one  of  the  things 
that  at  least  helps  relieve  the  monotony.  It's  like  eating 
in  the  same  restaurant,  every  week,  every  day. 

Q:  Are  there  any  changes  you  are  planning  to  make  in 
the  near  future  or  in  the  long  term? 

A-  About  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of  in  terms  of 
changes  is  we  are  going  to  reevaluate  those  gazebos 
where  we  have  the  beverages.  We  went  over  to  Cravens 
and  found  two  ice  dispensers,  now  if  they  work,  we  are 
going  to  move  the  milk  machines  and  put  them  on  a 
table  by  where  the  students  bus  their  trays,  and  put  the 
ice  down  in  the  gazebos  where  it  belongs. 

Q:  That  is  one  thing  I've  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about. 

A:  Yes,  that's  been  a  big  bone  of  contention.  It  s 
not  the  best  system  in  the  world,  but  I  think  it  was  try- 
ing to  be  some  sort  of  blend  of  the  aesthetic  and  the 
functional.  I'm  not  sure  who  put  the  design  together. 
That's  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of  as  far  as  things  we 
are  trying  to  change  and  problems  we  are  trying  to 
solve.  I  think  basically  what  we  need  to  do  is  gel  a 
few  more  weeks  in  the  program  and  see  how  things  start 
to  settle  down. 


Editorials 

Questions  about  the 
course-load  proposals 

IT  WAS  GOOD  to  hear  Vice  Chancellor 
Ayres  stress  in  Convocation  Tuesday  that  recent 
proposals  for  a  reduced  course  load  at  Sewanee 
were  intended  for  discussion  and  were  by  no 
means  imminent  policy  changes. 

After  the  release  of  a  25-page  report  on  the 
possibility  of  a  four-course  load  to  the  faculty 
yesterday,  it  is  clear  that  a  lot  more  discussion  is 
necessary. 

The  report,  prepared  last  spring  by  a  commit- 
tee made  up  of  eight  faculty  members  and  two 
students  and  chaired  by  Dean  of  the  College 
Brown  Patterson,  compared  Sewanee  to  14 
other  liberal  arts  colleges  and  made  recommen- 
dations concerning  reducing  faculty  and  student 
course  loads  and  altering  undergraduate  require- 
ments, in  addition  to  changing  the  academic 
calendar  to  suit  the  above  proposals. 

Plan  A  (see  back  page  for  excerpts)  calls  for 
reducing  the  faculty  course  load  to  three  courses 
a  semester,  and  the  average  student  load  to  four 
courses  a  semester.  Plan  B,  a  compromise  which 
the  report  admits  "probably  does  not  corres- 
pond exactly  to  any  single  person's  ideal  con- 
cept," would  have  the  faculty  teach  seven  cour- 
ses a  year,  three  one  semester  and  four  the  next. 

WE  ARE  GLAD  to  see  the  administration  ex- 
amine the  needs  of  students  and  faculty  and  dis- 
cuss how  these  needs  might  best  be  served  with- 
in the  college's  curriculum.  Change  is  not  nec- 
essarily bad,  nor  does  it  have  to  be  undergone  at 
the  expense  of  a  college's  reputation  or  standing. 
It  is  often  pointed  out  how  most  students  now 
favor  the  move  to  a  five-day  week. 

The  four-course  load  proposals,  however, 
raise  some  important  questions  which  need  to  be 
answered.  For  example,  if,  as  the  report  notes, 
a  major  faculty  concern  is  that  "students  at  Se- 
wanee do  not  write  as  well  as  once  was  the 
case,"  then  why  does  Plan  A  recommend  cutting 
the  English  requirement  from  two  semesters  to 
one?  Why,  if  "the  two  freshmen  courses  in 
English  taken  by  virtually  all  Sewanee  students 
were  noted  as  particularly  valuable  in  dealing 
with  this  problem,"  does  the  plan  propose  to 
cut  the  requirement  in  half?  It  is  well  and  good 
to  encourage  the  teaching  of  good  writing  in 
other  departments,  but  there  is  no  substitute  for 
a  strong  freshman  English  program. 

The  report  discussed  at  length  the  merits  of  a 
reduced  faculty  course  load  but  was  less  vocal 
on  the  attractions  of  a  correspondingly  reduced 
student  course  load.  Is  there  evidence  that  stu- 
dents really  benefit  from  taking  fewer,  even 
though  perhaps  more  "intense,"  classes?  Every 
good  freshman  adviser  can  tell  you  that  it  ain't 
necessarily  so. 

PERHAPS  OUR  BIGGEST  concern  is  that 
the  reduced  course  load  proposals  will  not  be 
subjected  to  serious  debate  among  the  faculty, 
some  of  whom  may  be  attracted  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  more  time  for  research  and  class 
preparation.  It  is  important  that  Sewanee  re- 
main known  for  what  we  consider  its  greatest 
feature:  the  interaction  of  students  and  faculty 
in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  Reducing  the  number 
of  contact  hours  and  limiting  the  variety  of  clas- 
ses a  student  may  take  would  seem  to  be  a  step 
down  the  wrong  path. 

CAE 
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Sensitivity  not  so  bad  in  male 


ISN'T  IT  GFEAT  to  be  back  on  the  mountain?  In 
this  modern  world  of  rapid  changes,  it's  nice  to  relax  a- 
qain  in  a  place  which  values  its  traditions,  even  thouqh 
some  of  those  traditions  aren't  worth  valuing.  Along 
with  my  reaquaintance  with  old  friends  and  places  at 
Sewanee,  I  am,  unfortunately,  also  being  reaquainted 
with  some  of  the  same  bad  attitudes  that  our  students 
have  about  the  opposite  sex. 


just  a 
thought 
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'Sewanee  women'  jokes  are  still  being  told,  thouqh 
not  as  frequently,  and  Sewanee  women  still  comolain 
of  the  arrogant,  macho  attitudes  of  Sewanee  men. 
One  would  think  that,  in  these  days  of  waning  mach- 
ismo, such  tensions  between  the  sexes  would  be  eased. 
I  seem  to  remember  just  recently  reading  something 
about  the  trend  toward  a  modern  'sensitive'  man,  the 
Alan  Alda  type,  One  article  that  I  saw  stated  that 
the  cause  for  the  chanqe  was  that  men  now  brave  enough 
to  express  their  feminine  qualities  of  sensitivity  and 
pacifism.  A  line  which  was  quoted  repeatedly  from 
the  film  'Tootsie'  was  when  Dustin  Hoffman  says 
'I  was  a  better  man  as  a  woman  with  a  woman  than 
I've  ever  been  as  a  man  with  a  woman.'  Supposedly, 
by  actinq  like  a  woman,  he  discovered  his  femininity 
and  thus  became  a  more  sensitive,  understandinq  person. 

WHILE  I  WAS  reading  all  of  this,  several  questions 
kept  occurring  to  me.  When  did  sensitivity,  pacifism 
and  understanding  suddenly  become  feminine?  Why 
must  we  attach  a  gender  to  these  traits?  Why  do  men 
have  to  be  brave  enough  to  withstand  the  accusation 
of  being  feminine  in  order  to  exhibit  these  character- 
istics? There  is  nothing  feminine  about  being  sensitive, 
carina,  or  nonviolent.    I  like  to  think  that  I'rr 


and  I  don't  believe  in  unnecessary  violence,  but  I  surely 
don't  think  of  myself  as  being  feminine.  The  word 
feminine  implies  an  origination  in  a  female,  so  if  I 
express  sensitivity  then  it  must  be  'masculine  sensi- 
tivity' since  it  originates  in  a  male.  It  shouldn't  be 
surprising  that  men  downplay  these  supposedly 
feminine  attributes  if  they  have  them,  since  few  men 
want  to  be  feminine. 

If  we  continually  apply  gender  to  character  traits 
then  we  can't  complain  when  someone,  trying  to  obey 
the  norms  of  society,  patterns  his  attitudes  after  the 
'proper'  ones  for  his  sex.  The  only  way  that  we  are 
going  to  liberate  ourselves  from  the  male-female 
stereotypes  is  to  stop  categorizing  personal  attitudes 
by  sex. 

This  problem  is  certainly  not  limited  to  men.  Women 
who  try  to  be  strong,  self-assured  and  independent  will 
likely  be  accused  of  being  'butch'  since  these  are  traits 
which  carry  a  masculine  overtone.  Only  in  the  movies 
are  women  with  these  qualities  looked  upon  as  heroines. 
In  the  real  world  they  will  likely  be  forced  into  the 
category  of  'feminist'  and  they  will  respond  by  accepting 
as  their  own  the  preassigned  attitudes  of  the 
category.  When  we  assign  a  label  to  a  characteristic 
which  seems  to  be  expressed  more  often  in  a  certain 
group,  we  create  a  vicious  cycle.  Persons  of  that  group 
will  be  pressured  to  exhibit  that  trait,  and  those  outside 
the  group  will  hide  it.  Surely  some  Sewanee  men  must 
be  sensitive  underneath  since  we  don't  all  sit 
alone  on  weekends.  If  only  we  could  act  the  same  way 
among  strangers  that  we  act  among  friends,  instead  of 
throwing  up  that  macho  front  whenever  we  are  in 
public. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  said  that  one  of  the  characteristics 
which  separates  humans  from  the  other  animals  is  our 
tendency  to  categorize  everything  in  sight.  Only  by 
eliminating  the  categories  of  masculine  and  feminine, 
in  regard  to  certain  things,  will  we  truly  ever  have 
equality  between  the  sexes.  When  we  start  allowing 
people  to  be  as  they  really  are,  good  or  bad  as  that  may 
be,  without  threatening  their  masculinity  or  their 
feminity,  then  we  will  begin  to  see  the  stereotypes 
disappear. 
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Happy  91st  birthday  ....  to  us 


WELCOME  TO  THE  first  issue  of  the  1983-84 
Purple.  We're  celebrating  our  ninety-first  birthday, 
more  or  less,  as  the  proud  son  of  a  1  26  year-ofd  Uni- 
versity. 


the  back 
burner 
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You'll  recognize  some  old  hands  at  work  along 
with  what  is  an  essentially  new  editorial  staff.  Only 
three  people  on  the  new  staff  have  ever  served  before 
in  their  present  position.  I  for,  example,  moved  up 
from  the  Sports  department. 


Some  people  were  concerned,  in  fact,  that  sports 
cliches  might  begin  popping  up  in  my  editorials.  Not 
to  worry. 

I'd  like  to  apologize  at  this  point  to  those  writers 
whose  articles  got  benched  this  first  issue.  We  could 
only  give  the  starting  nod  to  a  certain  number  of  arti- 
cles because  of  limited  space.  It  came  down  to  a 
judgement  call,  though  one  based  only  on  length  and 
other  artistically  irrelevant  considerations.  If  your 
article  didn't  see  action  this  time,  don't  worry,  i 

It  seemed  that  we  really  had  the  new  food  service 
covered,  what  with  two  (count  'em)  interviews  with 
manager  Bruce  Harper,  but  Harper  slipped  away  from 
our  photography  man  to  Huntsville  this  week.    | 

ENOUGH  OF  THAT.'  We  really  mean  it  when  we 
say  we  encourage  contributions  from  students,  faculty 
and  staff  members,  and  Sewanee  residents.  A  lively, 
controversial  letters  to  the  editor  column,  for  example, 
is  a  sign  of  a  healthy  community. 

See  you  in  two  weeks. 


Change  brings  praise  to  SAGA 


Liza  FieU 


THE  TRANSITION  FROM  Saga  to  AFM  has  pro- 
voked the  same  old  Sewanee  reaction  to  change.  AFM 
has  become  the  new  target  for  ridicule  and  Saga,  now 
that  it  is  gone,  has  gained  a  kind  of  glory  it  never  knew 
while  it  was  here. 

It  is  a  unique  characteristic  of  Sewanee  that  most 
students  prefer  anything  old  over  the  new,  no  matter 
which  is  better.  Last  time  we  protested  changing  from 
a  six-  to  a  five-day  week,  not  because  we  liked  Saturday 
classes,  but  because  they  were  traditional. 

This  fierce  attachment  to  the  old  ways  affects  a  stu- 
dent as  soon  as  he  gets  here,  although  someone  must 
explain  to  him  upon  arrival  which  ways  are  old  and, 
therefore,  acceptable. 

THREE  SUMMERS  AGO,  having  read  my  Sewanee 
catalogue,  I  could  hardly  wait  to  get  to  school  so  I 
could  be  traditional.  I  liked  the  idea  of  things  not 
changing;  I  was  tired  of  change.  High  school  was  full 
of  it,  not  to  mention  graduating  and  leaving  home. 

Besides,  tradition  turned  out  to  be  great  fun.  It 
gave  such  a  solemn  validity  to  doing  things  that  made  no 
sense-dressing  up  for  a  football  game  or  throwing  food 
if  the  liqhts  went  out.  My  distorted  image  of  tradition 
was  also  a  funny  joke  played  on  the  non-Sewanee  world; 
they  had  to  deal  with  time  and  change  while  we,  immers- 
ed in  tradition,  did  not. 

WHILE  I  NOW  REALIZE  that  not  even  Sewanee  is 
immune  to  change,  that  to  try  to  make  it  so  is  to  try  to 


kill  it,  something  inside  me  still  rebels  when  I  go  in 
Gailor  and  find  that  the  bookshelves  and  the  ketchup 
have  been  moved.  Somehow  I  want  to  find  that  tub  of 
ketchup  in  the  same  place  it  was  last  spring,  and  find- 
ing it  in  the  salad  bar  by  the  garbonzo  beans  threatens 
the  old  order.  Even  more  threatening  is  finding  the 
cereal  jars  replaced  by  new  space-age  dispensors  that 
say  "Pull  handle"  but  don't  really  mean  it.  What 
handle?  And  when  someone  finally  shows  you  what  the 
space-age  instructions  mean  by  "handle,"  all  the  dignity 
you  had  acquired  after  years  of  putting  cereal  in  a  bowl 
is  destroyed  by  the  avalanche  of  Cheerios  that  descends. 

CHANGE  IS  CERTAINLY  uncomfortable,  whether 
it  means  having  your  fraternity  table  displaced  by  a 
drink  pagoda  or  going  without  cereal.  After  all,  every- 
one wants  stability-something  that  will  not  change  and 
that  we  can  always  be  sure  of.  But  we  will  no  more  find 
the  unchanging  in  a  food  service  than  we  find  it  in  a  six- 
day  week. 

Far-fetched  as  it  may  seem,  I  can't  help  but  think 
that  many  complaints  about  the  new  food  service  are 
due  to  this  tendency  to  look  for  the  unchanging  in  the 
wrong  place.  If  you  think  about  it,  Gailor  needed  to 
change.  Maybe  some  of  the  new  features  don't  make  a 
tot  of  sense  yet,  but  in  our  stubborness  we  are  ignoring 
those  that  do.  I  bet,  for  instance,  that  half  a  year  from 
now,  if  someone  suggested  closing  the  B.C.  and  going 
back  to  the  routine  Gailor,  we  would  all  be  fighting  to 
keep  whatever  we  are  complaining  about  now. 


Leprosy,  poison 
ivy,  'skeeters, 
academic  life 

THINK  leprosy. 

I  think  that  it's  the  disease  of  the  80's. 

Look  at  it  this  way:  the  trend  of  the  70's  and  the 
early  part  of  this  decade  has  been  toward  incurable, 
sexually  transmitted  diseases.  AIDS.  Herpes  II. 

Well,  if  everyone  goes  out  and  comes  down  with  a 
nice  case  of  leprosy,  then  none  of  the  tell-tale  signs  that 
some  other  diseases  leave  will  be  particularly  noticeable, 

eheek  on 
sports 
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or  at  least  dominant.  We'll  have  a  unified  society  once 
again  . 

ACTUALLY,  the  reason  I  am  thinking  about  leprosy 
is  that  I  have  suddenly  realized  with  a  shock  all  the 
things  that  go  along  with  starting  school  once  again. 

I  have  so  many  mosquito  bites,  patches  of  poison 
ivy,  and  strawberries  from  1M  football  games  that  friends 
have  suggested  I  make  holiday  reservations  on  Devil's 
Island. 

I  don't  have  to  bite  my  fingernails  any  more;  they 
are  already  down  to  the  quick  from  the  friction  of 
constant  scratching. 

But  at  least  I;  have  achieved  a  certain  notoriety  in 
the  insect  world.  !  It's  just  like  Studio  54  for  the  winged 
set.  They  have  to  line  up  on  my  feet  and  wait  for  a 
table.  I  suppose  it's  nice  to  be  wanted. 

ALL  THE  itching  and  scratching  has  made  me  a 
bit  philosophical,;  though.  These  mosquito  bites  and 
strawberries  that  just  won't  go  away  have  equivalents 
in  other  parts  of  life. 

And  the  poison  ivy  -  well,  I  might  think  it  is  gone 
for   good,    but  tomorrow    morning    I   know   it  will   be 

Upperclassmen,  listen:  the  four-course  load  plan 
is  still  oozing  around  like  oil  from  a  poison-ivy  sore, 
just  waiting  for  a  nice  open  pore  to  settle  in  and 
-flourish  . 

It  pretended  it  was  gone  away  after  some  students 
(and  some  faculty  members)  raised  a  stink  last  spring. 
But  don't  listen  to  those  who  say  the  plan  is  dead,  or 
that  it  is  a  long  way  off,  and  still  under  study. 

Do  you  know  how  many  votes  it  takes  for  a  tabled 
motion  to  become  law?  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  we 
could  have  a  reduced  course  load  here  within  two 
faculty  meetings  -  that  is,  unless  someone  with  higher 
authority  stopped  the  plan  at  that  point. 

AND  IT  is  just  the  way  in  which  the  four-course 
plan  is  taking  shape  that  bothers  me.  Not  once  since 
the  idea  came  up  has  any  proponent  publicly  given 
a  Sewanee-based,  valid  reason  for  making  the  move. 

I'm  certainly  not  saying  there  is  not  such  a  reason. 
I  would  just  like  (o  hear  from  both  sides  of  the  issue 
before  shooting  off  my  mouth  for  good. 

But,  then  again,  it  probably  won't  be  long  until 
I'm  shipped  to  the  leper  colony.  Wake  up,  folks. 
Don't  let  this  issue  pass  a  vote  while  everybody  is 
asleep. 

Don't  sit  backjand  tell  yourself  it  docs  not  matter, 
just  because  you  are  graduating  this  year,  or  because  you 
only  need  four  classes  anyway.  Neither  of  those  argu- 
ments have  anything  to  do  with  the  issue. 

What  matters  is  the  academic  value  of  this  institution. 
What  matters  is  the  worth  and  fullness  of  the  education 
you  get  here.  And,  if  you  are  of  a  purely  financial  bent, 
what  matters  is  the  dollars-and-cents  value  of  Sewancc's 
reputation  after  you  graduate. 
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Writer  feels  'outrage'  about  exam  schedule 


Dear  Charles, 

Outrage  is  hardly  a  strong  enough  word  to  describe 
the  way  Sewanee  students  should  feel  about  their  exam 
schedule.  Each  and  every  student  pays  approximately 
$4500  a  semester  so  he  can  have  one  day  to  prepare 
for  a  final  exam  that  constitutes  twenty  to  thirty  per- 
cent of  his  total  grade,  which  ultimately  will  influence 
his  future  acceptance  to  graduate  school  or  his  career. 
The  present  system,  I  feel,  has  unqestionably  been 
detrimental  to  Sewanee  as  an  educational  institution 
in  the  past,  and  should  definitely  be  changed. 

My  argument  is  not  only  that  students  are  not 
given  the  full  opportunity  to  prepare  for  exams,  but 
the  crunch  at  finals  also  prevents  the  professors  from 
grading  the  students  work  as  adequately  as  they  should 
be  graded.  The  work  load  on  the  student  and  teacher 
is  mountainous  before  exams,  and  in  the  past  it  seems 
we've    pushed    through    with    a   mindless   frenzy    just 

CPR  course  starts 
classes  next  week 

AN  ARC  CARDIO-PULMINARY  Resuscitation  Course  will 
be  taught  starting  Wednesday,  September  21,  in  the  B.  C. 
LARGE  LOUNGE  at  7:00  p.m.  Two  certified  instructors 
will  instruct  the  Course.  The  twelve  hour  course  will  be  in 
four  sessions:  September  21,  25,  28,  and  October  2  from 
7-10  p.m.  and  all  charge  will  cover  text  and  materials.  The 
course  is  limited  to  the  first  ten  course  fees  received  by  Jay 
Woolfson  S.  P.  O.  1054,  The  University  of  the  South,  Sew- 
anee, Tennessee  37375.  The  course  is  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Sewanee  E.  M.  S. 

SOC  Update 

THE  SEWANEE  OUTING  Club  has  facilities,  pro- 
grams, and  special  events  open  to  everyone  in  the 
University  community.  For  any  information,  contact 
director  Carrie  Ashton,  S.P.O.,  ext-214,  or  2nd  floor 
Bishop's  Common  office.  (Please  leave  a  message!  or 
check  the  S.P.O.  Bulletin  Board. 

Sept-16-Bike  Sale  at  the  SOC  Bicycle  Shop,  5:00  p.m. 


Sept-18-Sameasthe  17tl 
Sept-17-18-Hawk  Watch 


Sept-23-24-Doma 


Doug  Cameron  S.P.O. 
Overnight   Hike    to    backpack    and 


get  them  over  with.  Adequate  time  should  be 
alloted  for  both  the  student  and  the  teacher  to  do  the 
justice  to  their  work  it  deserves. 

At  most  other  colleges  in  the  country  there  is  a 
'dead  week'  before  exams  begin,  devoted  wholly  to 
preparing  for  exams.  Something  of  the  sort  should 
be  implemented  here.  A  good  formula  in  my  mind 
would  be  two  to  three  reading  days  before  the  start 
of  exams,  then  after  the  first  two  exam  days  a  two 


day  reading  break,  and  then  the  final  three  days  of 
exams.  Whatever  the  formula,  the  point  is  there  should 
be  plenty  of  time  at  the  end  of  the  semester  for  the 
student  to  pull  it  all  together,  and  likewise  plenty 
of  time  for  the  professor  to  admire  his  accomplish- 
ment. Don't  stand  for  the  exam  cram  anymore. 
Speak  out  against  it! 

Adamantly  yours, 
Lennie  Irvin 


Windward  Bound:  student  offers  caveat 


Dear  Editor, 

This  summer  thirteen  people  (mostly  Sewanee  stu- 
dents) and  I  participated  in  WINDWARD  BOUND,  a 
vacation  trip  tc  the  Bahama  Islands  from  July  3  to  July 
10  organized  by  three  of  Sewanee's  Athletic  coaches. 
The  cost  of  the  trip  was  S450  which  included  transporta- 
tion from  Atlanta  to  Miami  and  back  via  automobiles, 
and  all  except  two  meals,  while  in  Nassau.  It  did  not  in- 
clude those  two  meals  and  our  spending  money. 

We  had  several  meetings  in  the  fall  and  spring  to  plan 
menus  and  other  details  for  the  trip. 

The  trip  itself  was  very  enjoyable.  Some  of  the 
sights  I  saw  I  will  remember  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  am 
glad  I  went  and  recommend  the  Bahama  Islands  to  any- 
one who  has  never  been.  The  people  are  great. 

However,  during  the  trip  a  problem  arose.  Several  of 
the  students  discovered  that  things  were  not  as  they  ap- 
peared about  our  venture.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it 
is,  we  found  out,  from  various  sources,  details  about 
trip  arrangements  which  we  had  not  been  previously  a- 
ware  of:  1)  we  did  not  know  that  the  three  coaches' 
vacation  was  entirely  paid  for  (by  us)  because  they  had 
organized  the  trip  and  made  all  the  preparations:  2)  We 
also  did  not  know  that  they  each  budgeted  themselves 
for  $100  spending  money. 

In  essence,  we  were  paying  for  their  vacation  and 
S100  spending  money  each.  I  later  discovered  that  it 
was  customary  for  trip  organizers  to  go  free.  But  all 
three  of  them?  (This  type  of  arrangement  is  made  usu- 
ally on  a  trip  with  a  tour  guide,  where  he  gives  his 
services  in  exchange  for  his  passage.  The  coaches  were 
not  tour  guides,  not  even  chaperc 
over  21.)  But,  I  have  nevei 
ganizers  received  spending  r 
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Sewanee  than  to  conveniently  "not  mention"  a  few  key 
details  of  the  vacation.  I  thought  Sewanee  was  a  place 
based  on  honesty.  I  still  think  it  is  but  incidents  such  as 
these  really  make  me  wonder  sometimes. 

I  hope  in  the  future,  before  the  administration  allows 
a  private  individual  to  arrange  a  private  trip,  yet  adver- 
tise in  the  University  buildings,  they  would  check  into 
the  details  in  the  interest  of  the  students. 

So,  if  you  decide  to  go  on  a  vacation  trip,  PLEASE, 
know  all  the  details  beforehand  and  receive  a  written 
contract  signed  by  the  organizers  (even  if  you  think 
they  are  your  friends.) 

Sincerely, 

Laura  K.C.Stewart 


Putting  on  Ayres 


To  the  Editor: 

We  are  constantly  yelling  that  Sewanee  is  right,  ' 
and  I  hope  it  will  quickly  come  to  pass.  That  ideal 
has  not  always  been  attained  in  recent  years,  at  least 
not  in  the  printed  word  on  the  pages  of  the  Purple. 

We  ought  to  get  things  right.  And  one  of  the  things 
we  ought  to  get  right  is  the  Vice-Chancellor's  name, 
Ayres. 

For  years  people  and  organizations  from  all  over  have 
been  hacking  up  the  name,  but  it  is  especially  annoying 
for  the  Purple  to  do  so.  In  one  of  the  last  spring  issues, 
Ayres  was  misspelled  at  least  three  times,  once  in  a 
headline,  whereas  the  names  of  Frederick  Bauerschmidt 
and  Bahia  Yackzan  were  reproduced  faultlessly,  with 
apparent  ease.  That  comes  close  to  malicious  intent.  I 
have  never  noticed  a  four-letter  word  misspelled  in  the 
pages  of  the  Purple.  Why  do  five  letters  cause  such 
confusion? 

It  does  seem  that  while  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  away 

raising  great  amounts  of  money,  we  here  on  the  campus 

could  at  least  remember  his  name.    In'  fact  I  think  it's 

worth  some  effort.    Things  ought  to  be  got  right,  and 

why  not  this  year?  c.  . 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  Puckette 
Why  not?  We  've  always  liked  Mr.  Ayers. 


The  Miller  Brewing  Co. 

would  like  to  welcome  back 

all  students  and  faculty 

this  school  year 


Welcome  Back  to     -MiJJertime        JEFF  KIBLER  598-0891 
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Out  of  my  way! 


All-American  candidate  David  Pack  tucks  away 
one  of  six  catches  against  Fisk  Saturday.  The 
senior  wideout  from  Nashville  had  two  touch- 


downs on  the  day 
visitors  53-6. 


the  Tigers  dispatched  the 


'Haley  soccer'  is  key  to 
Tiger  efforts  for  this  fall 


BY  BEN  HARRIS 


"NOT  EVERYBODY  WANTS  TO  play  Peter  Haley 
soccer"  said  Sewanee's  youthful  third  year  mentor  as 
he  reflected  on  his  program  and  the  1 983  edition  of  the 
Tigers  on  a  warm,  early  September  afternoon.  The 
brand  of  play  "Haley  has  brought  to  the  mountain  re- 
quires discipline,  hard  work,  and  plenty  of  sweat,  but 
the  goal  -  -  national  prominence  for  Sewanee  on  the 
soccer  field --is  worth  it. 

Haley,  a  1978  graduate  of  Springfield  College  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  began  his  coaching  career  on 
the  high  school  level,  at  Austin  Prep  School  near  Boston 
After  two  seasons  there,  he  took  his  "love  for  the 
game",  which  he  gives  as  the  primary  reason  for  his 
choice  of  coaching  as  a  profession,  and  headed  south  to 
Sewanee  with  the  intention  of  molding  the  program  -  - 
his  program  -  -  into  one  of  the  best  in  the  land. 

Upon  his  arrival,  Coach  Haley  began  preaching  the 
tenets  that  are  the  cornerstones  of  his  philosophy: 
dedication,  discipline,  organization,  and  hard  work, 
ideals  that  he  believes  are  applicable  not  only  on  the 
soccer  field,  but  in  the  everyday  lives  of  his  players. 
He  stresses  a  year  round  commitment  to  the  sport:one 
must  be  willing  to  work  everyday  and  not  just  on  those 
crisp  Autumn  days  when  the  stands  are  full  of  people 
if  he  wishes  to  play  for  Peter  Haley. 

COACH  HALEY'S  QUEST  for  excellence  is  exempli- 
fied in  his  1983  squad,  which,  he  says,  has  given  the 
mountain  "the  best  play  we've  had  since  I  've  been  here". 
The  team,  characterized  by  the  coach  as  "young  and  ex- 
perienced", has  been  blessed  by  great  leadership  from 
upperclassmen  such  as  Co-Captains  Eddie  McKeithen 
and  Dan  Gould,  as  well  as  from  Seniors  David  Reece  and 
Will  Reid.  Though  Haley  believes  that  leaders  are  born, 
not  made  -  -  "you  can't  tell  a  player  'you  be  a  leader'"— 
he  considers  leadership  an  indispensable  ingredient  for 
a  successful  team  and  says  of  this  year's  group  "we've 
got  it." 

In  addition  to  fine  leadership  from  the  veterans, 
the  1983  Sewanee  team  has  the  largest  group  of    fresh- 


men in  the  history  of  the  program.  Fifteen  first  year 
men  comprise  the  twenty-six  man  roster,  giving  the 
Tigers  some  immediate  help  as  well  as  bright  hope  for 
the  future. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  year's  team  is  so  strong, 
for  in  his  desire  for  national  prominence  at  Sewanee, 
Coach  Haley  has  crafted  a  schedule  that  will  test  the 
Tigers  mightily.  Each  team  on  the  slate,  he  says, 
is  "our  caliber  or  above".  Clashes  with  Southeastern 
Conference  foe  Vanderbilt,  as  well  as  with  Division  III 
teams  such  as  Wabash,  Southwestern,  and  DePaul, 
give  the  squad  the  chance  to  prove  it  belongs  in  the 
same  bracket  as  the  best  Division  III  teams  in  America. 

MOTIVATION,  HALEY  BELIEVES,  is  critical  for  a 
team  with  so  tough  a  road  to  travel,  and  he  thinks  it  is 
easier,  perhaps,  to  inspire  a  player  at  Sewanee  than  a 
scholarshipped  player  at  a  larger  school.  "We  know 
we've  got  to  work  if  we  want  to  succeed,"  he  says. 
While  a  scholarshipped  player  may  have  phenomenal 
talent,  success  is  measured  in  victories,  not  potential, 
and  victories  are  the  goal  at  Sewanee. 

In  the  1983  team,  whose  home  opener  is  September 
17  against  Tusculum  College  at  1:00  p.m.,  Coach  Haley 
gives  the  mountain  a  squad  that  has  the  ingredients  to 
bring  widespread  recognition  to  Sewanee,  a  team  to  be 
proud  of  on  and  off  the  field.  "And  that."  savs  Haley 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do." 

The  squad's  efforts  have  begun  paying  off  handsome- 
ly on  the  field,  with  a  3  -  0  victory  over  Bryan,  a  3-1 
win  over  Wabash,  and  a  last  minute  thrilling  2  - 1  deci- 
sion against  DePaul,  the  team  Haley  termed  "the  best 
on  our  schedule."  As  expected,  the  upperclass  leader- 
ship has  been  outstanding,  with  John  Lichnock,  Dan 
Gould,  Eddie  McKeithen,  Chris  Smith,  and  goalkeeper 
Lloyd  Whatley  drawing  particular  praise  from  the  head 

IN  ADDITION,  THE  large  group  of  freshmen, 
so  vital  to  the  future  of  Sewanne  soccer,  has  matured 
rapidly.   First  year  man  Ben  Reddick  was  singled  out 
,    See  Soccer,  Page  10 


Fisk  shows 
up  in  blue, 
loses  53-6 

Freshmen  QBs  debut 

BY  PHIL  CAMPBELL 

TEAMS  WHO  HAVE  WORN  home  uniforms  to  McGce 
Field  have  gone  home  crestfallen  more  than  once. 

A  Fisk  squad  showed  up  in  dark  blue  jerseys  and 
departed  Sewanee  the  victims  of  a  53-6  rout. 

In  the  locker  room  before  the  game,  Head  Coach 
Horace  Moore  reminded  his  players  of  a  game  Sewanee 
was  expected  to  lose  a  few  years  back  to  Washington 
an  Lee,  when  the  visitors  showed  up  in  home  uniforms. 
Sewanee  won  that  one  35-0. 

History  repeated  itself  Saturday  as  what  Coach 
Moore  called  "the  best  defense  we've  had  in  the  last 
few  years"  held  Fisk  to  126  yards  of  total  offense, 
intercepting  4  passes  and  recovering  3  of  4  Bulldog 
fumbles.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Tiger  offensive  unit 
compiled  151  yards  on  the  ground  and  281  yards 
passing  for  432  total  yards. 

Moore  was  especially  pleased  with  the  play  of  Clark 
Jackson,  who  "played  like  a  wild  man"  at  Left  Defensive 
Tackle,  and  David  Lee  and  Larry  Cassano,  who  alt- 
ernated at  Right  Defensive  Tackle. 

SOLID  PER  FORMANCES  were  also  given  by  Defensive 
End  Steve  Blackstock  and  the  dependable  linebacking 
trio  of  Mike  lordan,  Robert  Glenn  and  Owen  Lipscomb. 
The  secondary  was  led  by  David  Gilbert's  2  intercep- 
tions, while  Shap  Boyd  and  Lcs  Rogers  each  had  one. 

Anv  questions  about  this  year's  offense  were  an- 
swered by  freshmen  quarterbacks  Bobby  Morales  and 
Tommy  Bledsoe. 

Tiger  fans  may  have  been  wishing  for  Tim  Tenhet 
when  Sewanee's  first  play  from  scrimmage  resulted  in 
the  sacking  of  Bobby  Morales  after  a  broken  play. 
But  Morales  went  on  to  complete  8  of  15  passes  for 
3  touchdowns. 

Tommy  Bledsoe  came  in  later  for  Morales  and  threw 
an  equally  impressive  9  of  12  completions  for  2  touch- 
downs. David  Pack  characteristically  led  all  receivers 
with  6  catches  for  144  yards  and  2  touchdowns 
followed  by  Travis  DeHaven  with  4  receptions  for  1 
touchdown. 

Tight  End  jim  Smith  caught  the  first  touchdown  pass 
of  the  day,  and  was  replaced  later  by  freshman  Steve 
Sullins,  who  hauled  in  a  32  yard  scoring  pass. 

Sewanee's  other  2  touchdowns  came  from  backup 
tailback  Reggie  Benson  and  fullback  Mark  Vandivcr, 
who  led  the  Tiger's  in  rushing  with  69  yards  in  8  carries. 

With  Sewanee's  offense  and  defense  apparently  in 
equilibrium,  the  Tigers  now  prepare  to  travel  to  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  where  they  will  face  the  determined  Millsaps 
Maiors,  who  took  a  6-3  win  over  Southwestern  at 
Memphis  Saturday. 

SENIOR  CORNERBACK  Martin  Stoudenmire  gives  this 
game  special  importance  for  the  rest  of  the  season: 
"If  we  beat  Millsaps.  we'll  be  on  our  way". 

Senior  jim  Smith  remembers  Sewanee's  decisive 
32-16  victory  over  Millsaps  last  year,  but  no  one  will 
take  the  Majors  lightly,  least  of  all  "Smitty".  "They 
have  one  of  the  best-coached,  toughest  defenses  we 
face  all  year,  and  they're  going  to  be  sky-high  for  us." 

The  mood  in  practice  this  week  will  be  business- 
like as  the  Tigers  have  been  plagued  by  inconsistency 
in  the  last  two  years,  especially  in  the  first  few  games. 
Two  years  ago  Sewanee  beat  Fisk  71-14  but  fell  to 
Millsaps  27-0.  Last  year  Sewanee  rebounded  from  an 
embarrassing  14-10  squeaker  over  Fisk  to  whip  Mill- 
saps 32-16. 

This  could  well  be  the  year  that  the  Tigers  get  off 
the  "roller  coaster,"  now  that  the  offense  has  a  defense 
to  rival  it. 
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IM  race  topped  by  ATO,  PDT 


BY  BILLY  SCOTT 

HERE  IS  THE  early  look  at  this  Fall's  I.M.  football 

Defending  overall  I.M.  champion  ATO  is  off  to  a 
blazing  start  behind  quarterback  Hank  Hopping's  roll- 
out passing  and  a  herd  of  quick  receivers.  The  defense 
led  by  safety  Frank  Shoemaker  and  middle  linebacker 
)eff  Kibler,  is  big,  fast,  and  unscored  upon  so  far  this 
season.  Averaging  over  20  points  a  game,  ATO  is  the 
team  to  beat. 


THE  RECORD  BOOK 

Team 

Record 

ATO 

3-0 

PDT 

2-0 

SAE/lndy 

3-1 

DTD 

1-2 

KA 

1-3 

PGD 

0-3 

SN 

05 

It  will  be  perennial  powerhouse  PDT's  task  to 
block  ATO's  bid  for  the  football  crown.  Quarterback 
Mark  McAlister  stands  behind  a  wall  in  blocking  backs 
Dave  Dunnam  and  Stewart  Thomas,  and  throws  to  a 
full  house  of  dangerous  receivers.    Paired  with  John 
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I  play  havoc 


Ocoee  rafting  trip 
full  of  excitement 


by  CHARLES  WITTE  WARING,  111 

On  a  recent  Whitewater  trip  to  the  Ocoee  river, 
I  discovered  a  world  only  known  to  those  who  shoot 
the  class  III  and  IV  rapids  that  make  this  run  as  ex- 
citing as  possible.  This  S.O.C.  trip  was  organized  by 
none  other  than  Sewanee*s  own  Carrie  Ashton,  who 
with  two  assistants,  lead  our  group  of  15  eager  rafters. 
On  the  way  up,  some  spoke  of  past  rafting  experi- 
ences and  others  wished  that  they  had  been  before, 
but  everyone  anticipated  a  thrilling  expedition. 

Once  we  all  were  in  the  water,  the  rafts  began  mov- 
ing swiftly  even  though  we  weren't  paddling  very  hard. 
Within  minutes  we  hit  our  first  rapids  which  briefly 
lifted  our  raft  out  of  the  water.  We  all  got  wet.  Our 
next  rapid  seemed  easy  enough  to  handle,  but  one 
late  command  to  change  course  caused  our  raft  to 
be  engulfed  by  a  large  rock. 


No 


ed,  but 
large  r 


leded 


moving  the  raft  off  the  large  rock.  Some  of  the  other 
rafts  in  our  group  came  to  our  aid  along  with  a  single 
kayaker.  Wit  much  cooperation,  strenght,  and  finesse 
we  successfully  rescued  the  raft  by  using  ropes  stretched 
across  the  river  to  pull  the  raft  and  us  to  safety. 


spirits 


This  incident  did  not  dampen 
slightest,  and  soon  we  were  ready  to  hit  more  rapids. 
We  came  to  a  rare  part  of  the  Ocoee  where  the  river 
was  relatively  flat,  but  we  were  soon  surprised.  With- 
out the  slightest  warning,  we  went  almost  straight 
down  and  hit  another  fantastic  gush  of  massive  amounts 
of  Whitewater.  Our  guide  preferred  not  to  warn  us 
because  she  knew  it  would  make  it  more  exciting. 
See  Ocoee,  Page  1  I 


Soccer 


from  Page  7 
for  fine  play  in  the  Wabash  game,  and  rookie  forward 
Will  Whitehead  scored  perhaps  the  biggest  goal  in  the 
young  season-an  unassisted  shot  with  30  seconds  to 
play  that  beat  Depauw.; 

Indeed  it  seems  that  the  1983  Tigers  are  on  the 
road  to  national   prominence-but  then,  that's  the  only 
acceptable  road  if  one  intends  to  play  "Peter  Haley 
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SAE  SPORTS  TWO  adept  quarterbacks  in  Peter 
York  and  Mark  Balte.    Receivers  Russ  Wood  and  Eric 
Rhinchardt  can  both  fly  and  are  serious  threats. 
Although  not  picked  to  be  there  in  the  end,  SAE  is  off 
to  a  good  start  and  could  play  the  role  of  spoiler. 

The  defending  football  champion  Indy  team  is 
fielding  an  innovative  offense  without  blocking  backs. 
Trippe  Cheek  takes  the  snap  and  laterals  to  one  of  his 
two  back  men  who  then  looks  down  field  for  speedster 
Rick  Candler.  After  a  rough  start  against  ATO,  Indy  has 
won  their  last  three  outings  and  could  be  a  surprise 


QUARTERBACK  JEFF  WHORLEY i 
)  ohn  Harper  team  up  for  the  DTD  a 
win  but  are  not  expected  to  be  a  contender. 

Randy  Buckncr  leads  a  struggling  KA  team.  Although 
KA  has  potential,  they  will  have  to  make  major  changes 
in  order  to  compete. 

Quarterbacks  Scott  Clark  and  Linton  Lewis  head 
up  the  PGD   team.   PGD  is  not  known  for  their  football 
and  are  expecting  a  rough  season. 

The  SN  team  has  not  won  in  five  games  and  does 
not  look  for  much  improvement  this  season.   Quarter- 
back Chris  Brown  will  try  to  connect  with  receivers 
Bill   Delany  and  David  Hay.  The  foot  of  Chris  Smith 
is  definitely  a  highlight  and  will  keep  opponents  deep 
in  their  own  territory. 


You  can  run  but  . 

intramural  action  is  hot  and  heavy  this  week  as 
the  eight-team  race  for  the  trophy  unfolds. 
Above,  Jeff  Whoriey  puts  the  stop  on  Sigma  Nu 
center  David  Hay   in  an  early  season  DeHvic* 


tory.      Below,   Arthur  Brantley  is  pursued  by 
SAEs  Roe  Buckley  and  Russ  Wood  as  his  PDT 
team  outdistances  the  Lions,  29-0. 
**■****♦  *  * ■■■-'  Photos  by  Lyn  Hutchinson  and  John  Ellis 
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Bowie  concert  wowed  capital  audience 


BY  VIC  VINYL 


YOU  WERE  LOCKED  in  a  sensory  deprivation  tank 
this  summer  if  you  failed  to  hear  ".Let's  Dance"  over- 
played on  FM  or  see  Bowie's  posing  for  such  magazines 
as  Time,  Rolling  Stone,  and  Musician,  In  addition  to  his 
acting  roles  in  two  current  movies,  The  Hunger  and 
Merry  Christmas  Mr.  Lawrence,  Bowie  has  re-mixed 
the  soundtrack  to  footage  of  his  1974  Ziggy  Stardust 
tour.  He  just  closed  his  Serious  Moonlight  t 


"Look  Back  in  Anger"  to  begin  his  ceremony.  The 
first  set,  lacking  any  notable  stage  production,  was 
mainly  comprised  of  songs  from  his  last  five  albums. 
Naturally,  the  Capital  Centre  audience  responded  hyster- 
ically to  "Let's  Dance"  and  "China  Girl",  but  Bowie 


still  managed  to  appease  the  older  diehards  with  "Life 
on  Mars"  and  "Rock  n'  Roll  Star."  Material  from  his 
earlier  records  (and  personas)  dominated  most  of  the 
second  set  which  began  with  a  soaring  version  of 

See  Bowie,  Page  14 


record 
review 


Boston  (thus  leaving  the  South  waiting  in  vain.)  Needless 
to  say,  David  Bowie  has  received  sufficient  public  expo- 
sure this  year.  Q:  So  why  ya  writin  'bout  the  fella,  Vic? 
A:  It  was  revealed  to  me  during  the  return  trip  from 
Washington  that  I  was  on  a  Mission  from  God  lor  was  it 
Buddha)  to  tell  of  my  vision  of  The  Thin  White  Duke.; 

AND  SO  IT  MUST  BE  KNOWN  . .  .The  King  of 
Glam-Rock,  a  lad  insane,  emerged  sporting  his  new  hip 
conservative  look  complete  with  a  double  breasted  suit 
and  normal(?)  hair  color.  He  chose  the  underrated 


Ocoee 


from  Page  10 

Several  similar  rapids  in  a  row  allowed  for  quite 
a  thrill.  The  last  rapid  of  the  day  gave  our  crew  a 
dangerous  scare,  but  we  knew  we  could  handle  it. 
The  class  IV  rapid  which  we  approached  has  a  nasty 
reputation  for  carrying  Whitewater  enthusiasts  into 
a  waiting  bridge  piling.  It  seemed  we  might  hit  it, 
but  we  "dug  in"  and  easily  missed  the  phantom  pil- 
ing. 

Soon  we  made  it  to  the  end  of  the  section,  and 
it  was  time  to  put  away  our  rented  rafts  and  equirj- 
menf.  A  well-deserved  picnic  supper  ended  the  trip 
and  allowed  for  conversation  of  the  day's  adventure. 
Once  on  the  road,  most  of  us  slept  due  to  sheer  ex- 
haustion, but  we  all  went  home  sharing  the  same 
thoughts  of  a  Whitewater  trip  that  none  of  us  will 
ever  corget. 


CITY 
CAPE 

Lunch  every  day. 
Dinner  Mr>n. -Sot. 
Wo      Specialize     in 
Fresh  Vegetables 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT- 


Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  S/S-9^-2268 

CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 

LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (616)  924-2091 

Seating  Capacities  (Banquet-style--420  people,  Auditorium-550) 
Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  and  club  functions. 
Call  James  David  Oliver  for  details.  Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge. 
Rustic  decor/equipped  with  modern  conveniences  such  as;  color  TV,  electric  a 
heat,  carpeting,  spacious  rooms,  &  country  ham-shaped  swimming 
pool.  Very  competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at  one  of  our  rooms. 


Callr 


vfor 


MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 


Join  the 

HIGH  ADVENTURE 

SPORTS  CLUB 

Fly  Iikeabirdina2-seater 
ultralight,  learn  to  skydive 
the  new  way,  soar  with 
the  eagles  in  a  hang-glider 
or  hot  air  balloon.    Many 
other  exciting  activities. 
Call  today  for  info. 
825-0444  or  write 

406S  Cummings  Hwy 
Chattanooga,  TN.  37409 


LA  UREL  POINT 
GUEST  COTTAGE 

Sewanee  on  bluff,  furn., 
kitchen,  fireplace, 
screened  porch.  Daily 
and  weekly. 


Tel.  615-598-0855 


Valley  Liquors  -  Cowan 


Sewanee  Students— Use  Your  10%  Discount 
For  The  Best  Deals  Around 
SPECIALS....Some  More  Than  10  %    Off 


FRATS  AND  GROUPS- 
CHECK  OUR  PRICES  AND  SERVICES 


B 

TURN,  LEFT  BEFORE 
Rft  TRACKS 
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t 
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"Less  than  10  minutes  from  Sewanee" 
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Analyst  looks  at  Baker,  Alexander  in  '84 


BY  J.  F.  WHORLEY 

BAKER  FOR  President? 

When  Tennessee's  U.S.  Senator  Howard  Baker  last 
Winter  announced  that  he  would  not  seek  reelection 
in  1984  many  questions  were  raised.  Republicans  in 
particular  wondered  if  their  capable  Majority  Leader 
was  leaving  the  Senate  to  prepare  for  another  pres- 
idential campaign  in  either  1984  or  1988.  While  some 
speculated  that  Baker  might  change  his  mind  and 
seek  another  term,  a  few  Republicans  like  Robert 
Dole  of  Kansas  began  early  jockeying  to  replace  the 
Tennessean  as  Majority  Leader. 

Still,  most  observers  showed  greatest  interest  in 
the  question  of  who  might  replace  Baker  in  the  Senate. 

The  prospect  of  an  open  Senate  seat  in  Tennessee 
immediately  brought  two  names  into  the  limelight, 
Governor  Lamar  Alexander  and  Sixth  District  Con- 
gressman Albert  Gore  Jr.  A  race  between  Republican 
Alexander  and  Democrat  Gore  would  have  pitted  the 


A  ALEXANDER  HANDILY  WON  reelection  over 
Knoxville  Mayor  Randy  Tyree  last  November  and 
unquestionably  remains  the  Republicans  best  can- 
didate for  the  Senate  opening. 

Even  with  a  Gore  candidacy  all  but  assured,  Lamar 
Alexander  looked  hard  at  the  1984  opportunity. 
The  Governor  first  needed  to  find  a  publicly  accept- 
able and  politically  feasible  means  of  leaving  his 
current  office.  Quickly,  Democrats  began  consider- 
ing who  among  their  own  ranks  might  succeed  a 
potentially  U.S.  Senate  bound  Alexander.  The  di- 
lemma for  Alexander  and  the  Republicans  was  clear: 
At  best,  the  Republicans  would  send  Alexander  to 
replace  Baker  in  Washington  and  with  the  election 
of  another  candidate  would  hold  on  to  the  governor's 
chair.  The  realignment  would  present  no  real  gain  for 
theG.O.P. 


Worthy  ol  the  King  of  Beers. 

THere's  a  tradition  at  Anheuser-Busch,  A  tradition  that  says  never 
be  satisfied  until  you  ve  achieved  the  best.  Now,  out  of  this  tradition, 
comes  a  light  beer  worthy  of  the  King  of  Beers.  One  with  a  clean,  distinc- 
tive taste.  Budweiser  Light 

It  took  time.  Patience.  And  a  quest  for  quality  that  led  to  the  proud  list 
of  ingredients  and  the  Beechwood  Aging  process  made  famous  by  the 
King  of  Beers. 

We  know  the  best  never  comes  easy.  That's  why  there's  nothing  else 
like  it. 


your 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  would  risk 
everything. 

An  early  resignation  by  Alexander  would  mean  a 
special  gubernatorial  election-  an  election  eagerly 
anticipated  by  Tennessee  Democrats.  A  later  re- 
signation would  raise  Lt.  Governor  John  Wilder,  a 
Democrat,  to  the  state's  highest  office.  At  any  time, 
a  resignation  from  an  office  so  recently  sought  cert1 
ainly  would  do  Alexander  some  'public  image*  damage. 
The  other  option,  to  run  for  the  Senate  while  remain- 
ing governor  would  present  an  even  greater  "P.R." 
problem.  Governor  Frank  Clement's  failed  effort 
twenty  years  ago  setting  a  useful  example.  In  fact, 
Alexander  during  his  gubernatorial  reelection  campaign 
last  year  promised  not  to  run  for  the  Senate  in  1984. 

WHEN  ASSESSING  Alexander's  decision  not  to 
run  (and  there  are  those  who  claim  he  still  may)  no 
one  overlooks  the  most  important  factor,  Alexander's 

uld  be  opponent,  Albert  G 


A  strong  Middle  Tenn 
presents  the  very  counties 
in    Republican    statewide 


1982.    Yet,  because  of  Go 
orchestrated    constituency 
to  date)  he  would  carry  Middle  Tenn> 
the  popular  Alexander.     In  an  Alex 


see    Democrat,   Gore   re- 
hich  have  proved  crucial 

area   in  both   1978  and 
;  personal  appeal  and  well 
eetings   (well  over   1000 
:e,  even  against 
der-Gore  race, 


with  his  East  Tennessee  base  secure 
would  be  forced  to  depend  on  West  Tennessee  to 
provide  any  margin  of  victory. 

Beyond  these  numbers,  Alexander  would  find 
in  Al  Gore  an  opponent  as  bright  and  as  articulate 
as  anyone  in  Washington  or  Tennessee  and  an  op- 
ponent quite  able  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  take 
on  Alexander  or  any  other  Republican. 

Alexander  nevertheless  could  have  been  lured  into 
the  race  by  Gore's  one  dangerous  liability,  a  liberal 
voting  record  (In  1972  Senator  Albert  Gore  Sr.  lost: 
his  seat  largely  due  to  his  being  perceived  as  a  North- 
eastern type  liberal).  This  consideration  in  addition 
to  Alexander's  own  fundraising  ability  and  somewhat 
superior  statewide  name  recognition  would  make  the; 
Governor  a  slim  favorite  in  a  race  against  Gore. 

IN  THE  END,  Alexander  seems  to  have  decided: 
that  the  risk  involved  in  the  Senate  race  was  simply; 
too  great  for  both  the  party  and  himself.  Alexander 
has  a  promising  future,  one  with  national  potential,! 
and  the  unpredictability  of  1984  is  not  well  suited: 
for  a  man  so  pragmatic  as  the  Governor, 

With  no  Alexander  candidacy,  the  Republicans 
are  unlikely  to  find  a  candidate  capable  of  challenging: 
Gore.  Neither  former  UlS.  Senator  Bill  Brock  nor 
former  governor  Winfield  Dunn  have  expressed  any 
interest  in  the  race.  Other  than  these  two,  there  is- 
no  potential  Republican  candidate  with  the  needed 
statewide  name  recognition.'  Presently  State  Senator 
Victor  Ashe  is  receiving  the  most  attention  among 
G.O.P.  contenders,  but  Governor  Alexander  who 
has  promised  "a  strong  candidate"  to  oppose  Gore 
has  yet  to  make  any  choice..  He  may  back  one  of 
any  number  of  those  interested  and  that  support 
will   do   much   in    determining  the   Republican  nom- 


opened 


than   his  ow 


MUCH  ATTENTION  HAS  been  focused  . 
essee's  Sixth  Congressional  District,  the  seat  to  be 
left  open  by  Gore  next  year.  Although  as  many  as 
a  dozen  potential  candidates,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  may  enter  their  respective  primaries, 
observers  see  former  Democrat  State  Chairman  Bart 
Gordon  as  the  clear  favorite  to  replace  Congressman 
Gore.  The  Republican  Party  is  preparing  a  serious 
fight  but  Gordon,  a.  proven  organizer,  fundraiser; 
and  public  speaker,  should  capture  the  seat  in  the- 
traditionally  Democratic  district. 

Next  year  looks  to  be  a  good  one  for  the  Democrats 
but  far  from  long  term  defeat  for  the  Republicans. 
January  1985  should  find  Gore  in  the  Senate,  Gordon 
in  Congress  and  Alexander  and  Baker  still  contem- 
plating bright  futures. 

Baker's  presidential  campaign  plan  is  close  at 
hand  just  in  case  President  Reagan  decides  against 
a  reelection  bid,  but  a  1988  race  for  Baker  is  much 
more  likely.  And,  should  George  Bush  become  the 
Republican  Presidential  nominee  at  some  point  in  the 
future,   Tennesseans  have   already   chosen   a   running 

Alexander  for  Vice-President? 
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Ten  new  teachers  swell  Sewanee  faculty 


BY  STEPHANIE  SCRUGGS  I 

Name:   Van  Nail 
Location:   WL-236 

Department:   Mathematics;  specialty:   Topology 
Degrees:      B.A.,   The  University  of  the  South:  Ph.D., 
University  of  Houston 

Previous  teaching  positions:^  The  University  of  the 
South 

Hobbies  and  interests:  playing  the  fiddle  and  the  ban- 
jo, Irish  danse  music,  building  furniture  and  musical 
instruments,  white  water  kayaking,  Sewanee  Canoe 
Team  i 

Family:    wife,  Rebecca  (also  a  Sewanee  graduate);  dog, 

"obsessi 


Name:   Mark  Sto 
Location:   Wl  101 

Department:     Philosophy;  specialty:     Ancient  Philo- 
sophy 

Degrees:    B.A.,  Furman  University:  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  Van- 
derbilt  University 

Previous  teaching  positions:   Furman  University 
Hobbies  and  interests:    playing  tennis,  playing  classi- 
cal guitar 
Family:  wife,  Kathy;  cat,  Frieda 


:  specialty:    band  organizatic 


RONALD  TOLL  VAN  NALL 

Name:   Ronald  Toll 
Location:  WI-115 

Department:       Biology;   specialty:       marine    inverte- 
brates-octopi,  squid 

Degrees:    A.A.,  Union  College;  B.A.,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity; Ph.  D.,  University  of  Miami 
Previous  teaching  positions:    Union  College,  University 
of  Miami,  International  Oceanographic  Foundation 
Hobbies  and  interests:   woodworking,  antique  cars   - 
Family:  wife,  Kathy;  cats,  Danae  and  Squidlette 
Self-characterization:     "fairly  layed  back. ..enjoy  hav- 
ing a  good  time...hard  worker...  play  hard,  work  hard" 


Nancy  Fritschner 
Location:  CI-200 

Department:   Economics;  specialty:  Accounting 
Degrees:      B.S.,  University  of  Kentucky;  C.P.A.,  State 
of  Tennessee 

Previous  teaching  positions:   .  Kentucky  State  Univer- 
sity 

Hobbies  and  interests:  travelling,  swimming,  St.  Luke's 
Spouses' Organization 

Family:    husband,  John  (a  Middler  in  the  The  School 
of  Theology);  dog,  Tamar;cat,  Bubbles 
Self-characterization:     "a  Christian.. .a  support  person 
for  my  husband. ..an  outgoing  person...  a  career  per- 


Name:   Robert  Brodie 
Location:  Wiggins 


Department: 

leadership 

Degrees:     B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Miami:    M    Div 

The  University  of  the  South 

Previous  teaching  positions:     The  University  of  the 

South,  University  of  Miami,  St.  Andrew's  School 

Hobbies  and  interests:    consulting  with  the  Tennessee 

State  Police  (experience  as  a  former  police  officer) 

Family:  wife,  Linda:  son,  Jon 

Self-characterization:  "serious  but  faifly  easy-going" 

Name:  James  Groton 
Location:     S-202 

Department:    Forestry:  specialties:   soils,  silva  culture 
Degrees:   B.S.,  The  University  of  the  South 
Hobbies  and   interests:        Making  stained  glass  win- 
dows, hiking,  playing  the  guitar,  the  ^utoharp,  and  the 


JAMES  GROTON 

Name:   Amy  Dorfman 

Location:  Wiggins 

Department:  Music;  speicalty:  piano 

Degrees:  B.M.,  M.M.,  Indiana  University 

Previous  teaching  positions:     Indiana  U 

derbilt  University 

Hobbies  and  interests:     running,  swim 

dance 

See  New  Teachi 


ROBERT  BRODIE 

Photos  by  John  Ellis 
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B  &  J  ATHLETIC  DEPARTMENT 

"complete  team  outfitters  for  all  major 
Sports  from  little  league  through 
college  age  players" 

WILSON  WORTH  0O:N™VEIRSJE  NIKH!  SHOES 
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Custom  monogrammin 

Trophies  for  sports, 
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ESTILL  SPRINGS 
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B  &  J  Athletic  Dept. 
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Bowie 


from  Page  1 1 

"Station  to  Station."  A  pleasant  surprise  came  when  he 
covered  the  Velvet  Underground's  "White  Light/Wh.te 
Heat. "  Restless  excitement  built  as  the  moonlight 
crooner  actually  strummed  an  acoustic  guitar  during  the 
tranquil  "Space  Oddity."  The  bubble  burst  in  the  second 
encore  when  he  lurched  into  an  unexpected  sax  solo  for 
"Modern   Love." 

AS  WITH  ANY  concert,  the  performer's  song  selec- 
tions are  not  always  the  same  as  the  listener's  wishes; 
however,  the  sheer  amount  of  tunes  (about  20)  and  well 
planned  segues  lessened  this  problem.  The  leftover 
Motown  soul  of  Young  Americans  took  precedence 
over  his  alienated  synthesizer  experiments  on  Heroes 
and  Low.  Discarding  artistic  sensibility,  Bowie's  new 
conglomeration  of  styles  and  personalities  is  definitely 
his  most  accessible  material.  Like  the  straightfoward 
lyrics  of  "Let's  Dance,"  the  lighting  and  stage  dramatics 
were  never  elaborate  or  grandiose.  They  were  simple  and 
yet  would  impressively  enhance  a  particular  song.  Like- 
wise, each  band  member  projected  a  certain  image 
(ranging  from  the  New  Dehli  guitarist  to  the  English 
schoolboy  backups)  via  their  international  costumes; 
however,  they  were  set  back  and  would  rarely  come  for- 
ward The  one  exeption  was  lead  guitarist  Earl  Slick 
whose  pretentious  stage  antics  were  more  representative 
of  a  heavy  metal  axe-man.  (Unfortunately  the  blues 
guitarist  Stevie  Ray  Vaughan  opted  not  to  tour  with 
Bowie  after  contributing  his  talents  to  the  latest  album.) 
Q:  Well,  was  the  trip  worth  it,  Vic?  A:  God  only 

knows. 

(Special  thanks  to  Brother  Bug  for  transportation  as 

well  as  spiritual  inspiration.  All  contributions  to  the 

Disciples  of  Bowie  arc  tax-deductible.) 


New  teachers 


Family:    husband,  David  Reyes 

Self-characterization:      "pretty   disciplined   but  at  the 

same  time  a  free  spirit"  • 

Name:    |ohn  Bclhune 

Location:  WL-7 

Department:     English;  specialty:   19th  century  prose 

Degrees:  B.A.,  Reed  College;  M.A.,  Cornell  University 
Hobbies  and  interests:     collecting  first  edition  books, 
woodworking  ,  ,-..,.. 

Family:     wife,  Cheryl  Spector  (also  an  English  instruc- 
tor in  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences) 
Self    -characterization:   "I    am    attentive    to    details., 
sometimes  oblivious  to  the  world  and  not  because  of 


Name:  Susan  Harrison  Kaufman 
Location:   C-27 

Department:    Fine  Arts;  specialty:  17th  and  18th  cen- 
tury art  history 

Degrees:      B.A.,   Emory   University;  M.A.,  Vanderbllt 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 
Previous  teaching  positions:  The  University  of  Texas, 
The  Art  Institute,  Georgia  State  University,  Atlanta 
College  of  Art 

Hobbies  and  interests:     photography,  travel,  country- 
western  dance,  Mexican  food 
Family:  husband,  David; cat 
Self-characterization:      "very   responsible. 


SUSAN  KAUFMAN 


MICHAEL  WAAG 


i  and 


Name:   Michael  Waae- 
Location:  G-121 

Department:    Spanish;  specialty:  Latin-Ameru 
Indian  studies 

Degrees:  B.A.,  University  of  Arizona;  M.A.,  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Illinois 

Previous  teaching  positions:  University  of  Illinois,  The 
Bi-Lingual  Institute 

Hobbies   and    interests:       camping,    running,    sailing, 
wood-working,  Latin-American  Anthropology 
Family:  daughter,  Ingrid 

Self-characterization:  "I  like  the  outdoors.  I  like  peo- 
ple. I  have  an  abiding  interest  in  Latin-America,  es- 
pecially in  the  Latin-Arr 
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Sewanee's  history  followed  through  ages 


BY  ELIZABETH  N.  CHITTY 

THE  OPENING  OF  a  new  academic  year-the  116th 
in  the  University's  history-is  an  appropriate  time  to  look 
at  the  origins  of  customs  and  traditions  which  have 
survived  through  the  years  since  the  founding  in  1857 
and  opening  in  1868. 

The  University  itself  was  founded  to  provide  a  re- 
gional institution,  sponso red-even  "owned  and  controll- 
ed"-by  the  Episcopal  Church  from  North  Carolina  to 
Texas  and,  in  the  beginning,  from  Tennessee  to  Flor- 
ida. (Virginia  had  its  own  institutions;  Kentucy  and 
Missouri  joined  up  later.)  Nowhere  in  the  South,  and 
indeed  in  the  country,  was  there  a  great  university  on 
the  scale  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  or  the  German  uni- 
versities. Johns  Hopkins,  with  its  emphasis  on  graduate 
work,  was  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  future.  State 
schools  were  mainly  small  colleges.  The  plan  was  for 
students  to  come  here  after  completion  of  bachelor's 
degrees  elsewhere.  Several  attempts  by  Episcopalians 
to  establish  colleges  or  seminaries  for  single  dioceses 
were  unsuccessful.  Together  they  might  succeed. 

At  Lookout  Mountain  in  1857  trustees  from  ten 
states  decided  to  create  an  institution  soon  named  The 
University  of  the  South,  encompassing  not  only  the 
traditional  disciplines  of  medicine,  law  and  thology, 
but  having  such  varied  features  as  agriculture  with  an 
experimental  farm  (before  the  land-grant  colleges), 
schools  of  education,  civil  engineering  including  archi- 
tecture (ten  years  before  a  university  offered  it  else- 
where), and  a  total  of  30  "schools"  or  departments, 
including  the  range  from  "ethnology  and  universal 
geography"  to  sacred  music. 

THE  SITE  AT  Sewanee  was  chosen  from  sixteen 
places  offering  inducements  of  land  and  money.  The 
Cumberland  Plateau  met  the  principal  qualifications: 
convenience  of  access,  since  Chattanooga  was  a  railroad 
center  and  the  tracks  up  the  mountain  had  come  in  1 856 
on  the  way  to  the  coal  fields  of  Tracy  City;  and  altitude, 
above  the  "malaria  line"  (though  the  relationship  to  the 
mosquito  was  not  then  clear).  Furthermore,  the  nearly 
10,000  acres  offered,  half  by  the  Sewanee  Mining 
Company  and  half  by  citizins  of  Franklin  County, 
guaranteed  control  of  the  immediate  environment, 
allowing  creation  of  a  society  which  would  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  the  students  (and  away  from  the  "grog 
shops"  which  it  was  feared  might  distract  the  young 

The  name  Sewanee  was  applied  to  the  region,  a 
Shawnee  word  meaning  "southern,"  though  the 
appropriateness  of  another  possible  definition  as 
"foggy"    or    "misty"    will    be    apparent    before   many 

In  the  years  between  the  founding  in  1857  and 
the  Civil  War,  there  was  mapping  and  development  of 
the  site,  clearing  roads,  choosing  locations  of  principal 
buildings,  and  outlining  the  curriculum  and  the  organi- 
zational structure.  English  terms  were  adopted:  the 
Vice-Chancellor  would  be  the  president,  while  the 
Chancellor  would  be  head  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
after  the  English  fashion  admired  by  the  founders. 

FROM  THE  INITIAL  years  of  1857-1861  came 
the  concept  of  Episcopal  Church  ownership,  justi- 
fication for  the  name  University  of  the  South,  the 
vast  domain  (next  largest  in  contiguous  land  than  all 
but  Berry  College),  the  organizational  framework 
(which  yields  today  perhaps  the  largest  board  of 
trustees  in  the  nation)  and  nomenclature.  Names  too 
remain  in  natural  features:  the  founders  are  remembered 
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in  Otey's  Prospect,  Polk's  Lookout,  Elliot  Point  and 
Park,  while  Morgan's  Steep  is  a  memorial  to  a  prewar 
benefactor  and  not  a  Confederate  general.  No  classes 
had  been  held ;  no  students  enrolled. 

During  the  war  100,000  men  crossed  the  plateau  as 
the  Confederate  army  retreated  (the  skirmish  at  Sewa- 
nee on  July  4,  1863  was  overshadowed  by  events  at 
Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  on  that  date).  There  remain- 
ed at  war's  end  only  the  domain,  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  constitution  and  charter,  and  an  old  log  cabin.  The 
handsome  endowment  of  S500.000  was  gone  with  the 
wind.  In  March,  1866,  the  new  bishop  of  Tennessee, 
Charles  T.  Quintard,  came  to  plant  a  wooden  cross  and 
declare  the  University  re-established.     Bishop  Otey  of 


cation  were  built  before  Walsh  Hall  came  along  in  1890 
to  usurp  the  chapel  site  they  were  designed  to  accom- 

AT  THE  TURN  of  the  century  there  was  a  medical 
school  (1892-1909),  law  school  (1893-1909),  civil  en- 
gineering, and  fabulous  football,  but  stricter  national 
standards  brought  an  end  of  medical  education  and  hard 
times  reduced  the  student  body  to  less  than  100  in  the 
college.  These  were  the  days  of  the  football  team  of 
1899  who  in  a  six-day  jaunt  by  train  defeated  Texas  in 
Austin,  Texas  A&M  in  Houston,  Tulane  in  New  Orleans, 
LSU  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  Ole  Miss  at  Memphis,  while 
the  1909  "Champions  of  the  South  "  had  a  twelve-man 
squad. 


'Nowhere  in  the  country  was  there  a  great  university 

on  the  scale  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

or  the  German  universities." 


Tennessee  had  died  in  1 863 ;  Bishop  Polk  of  Louisiana 
had  been  killed  by  cannon  fire  in  1 864.  Bishop  Elliott 
of  Georgia  would  not  live  to  see  the  year  1866  out. 
The  land  itself  was  in  jeopardy.  When  the  trustees  met 
at  Rebel's  Rest  in  the  fall  of  1866  the  deeds  had  been 
misplaced,  and  the  Sewanee  Mining  Company  Grant 
required  the  opening  of  school  by  ten  years  from  Sep- 
tember 25,  1858.  George  R.  Fairbanks  stayed  at  Sewa- 
nee superintending  the  building  of  a  few  wooden 
structures  while  in  1867  Bishop  Quintard  went  to  Eng- 
land to  beg  funds  to  pay  for  that  construction.  Nine 
students  and  four  professors  held  an  opening  service  in 
the  unfinished  St.  Augustine's  Chapel  on  September  18, 
1 868,  a  week  short  of  the  deadline. 

From  the  next  few  years  came  the  customs  observed 
today.  Upperclassmen  began  to  wear  gowns  in  1871, 
three  years  before  the  first  degrees  were  awarded.  The 
Order  of  gownsmen  was  established  in  1873,  to  be  for 
100  years  the  principal  student  government,  joined  in 
1969-70  by  the  Student  Assembly.  The  Archives  has 
examination  papers  bearing  today's  Honor  Code  word- 
ing dated  1876.  More  than  half  of  today's  fraternities 
were  founded  before  1890  at  Sewanee,  and  several  had 
the  first  houses  owned  or  built  in  their  national  groups. 
The  first  Hodgson  Hall  was  built  on  the  present  site  in 
1874.    St.  Luke's  opened  in  1879.    Breslin  and  Convo- 


THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM  has  been  remark- 
ably stable.  When  in  the  1960's  many  colleges  lowered 
requirements,  Sewanee  dropped  one  semester  of  a 
foreign  language  and  conpulsory  chapel,  but  the  mathe- 
matics requirement  was  strengthened.  Interdepartmen- 
tal majors  are  comparativley  new,  as  are  the  granting  of 
degrees  in  theatre,  music  and  psychology.  There  is  a 
wider  choice  of  off-campus  academic  experience. 
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Excerpts  from  report  on  reduced  load 


i  the  fact  that  a  lack  of  skill  in  the 
two  freshmen  courses 
s  particularly  valuable 


Editor's  nole;  The  following  arc  excerpts  from  the  Curriculum  and  Academic  Policy 
Committee's  May  1983  Report  which  was  released  io  the  fatuity  yesterday.  They 
arc  nai  intended  [o-bc  a  comprehensive  representation  of  the  report.  We  regret  that 
wc  cannot  print  the  entire  text. 

The  committee  noted  a  general  faculty  concern  that  entering  students  atSewance 
do  not  write  as  well  as  was  once  the  case  and  that  even  upperclassmcn  had  difficulties 
in  prose  composition.    We  found  little  consolatio 
use  of  English  is  a  general  problem  in  American  e 
in  English  taken  by  virtually  all  Scwanec  student 
in  dealing  with  this  problem,   (page  8) 

All  of  us  realize  that  there  are  many  faculty  members  who  favor  a  system  of  re- 
duced course-work  ifor  faculty  and  students,  and  we  are  agreed  that  the  concept 
should  be  presented! to  the  faculty  in  a  form  that  is  sufficiently  specific  to  provide  a 
basis  for  constructive  discussion.  If  the  faculty  clearly  indicates  a  desire  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  a  change  in  our  curricular  structure,  then  this  committee  would  cer- 
tainly devote  itself  to  formulating  a  detailed  proposal  which  would  do  justice  to  the 
various  concerns  and  needs  of  which  we  have  been  made  aware,  (page  22) 
Plan  A 

I  32  courses  (96-99  credit  hours)  requi 
courses:  (1)  Literature  and  the  the  Arts  -  Thr< 
one  in  a  foreign  language  (300-levcl  or  above), 
(2)  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics  -  Thret 
ence  -  Three  courses;  at  least  one  in  History  a 
nomics,  or  Political  Science.  (4)  Philosophy  and  Religi 
in  Religion.    There  would  thus  be  eleven  prescribed  cout 


ed    for    graduation.       II       Prescribed 

recourses;  one  in  English  (101  or  102), 

d  one  Fine  Arts,  Music  or  Theatre. 

>urses.    (3)    History  and  Social  Sci- 

at  least  one  in  Anthropology,  Eco- 

Two  courses,  at  least  one 

■>  (excluding  elementary  and 


intermediate  language  study)  instead  of  thirteen  as  at  present.  Ml  The  major  would 
normally  consist  often  courses.  Every  student  graduating  with  32  courses  would  be 
required  to  take  20  courses  outside  the  major  field.  IV  Normal  student  course  load 
per  semester:  4  courses  {5  would  be  allowed  with  special  permission).  V  Normal 
faculty  teaching  load  per  semester:  3  courses  in  each  semester.  VI  Academic  Cal- 
endar: 1 5  weeks  per  semester:  each  class  meeting  the  equivalent  of  3  times  weekly  = 
45  sessions  per  semester,  (page  23) 


(108-111  credit  hours)  required  for  graduation.    II    Prescribed  courses: 
but  with  the  changes  proposed  on  pp.  20-21.    Ill   The  major  would  re- 
present.   IV    Normal  student  course  load  per  semester:    5  courses  in  4  se- 
in  the  other  4  semesters.    V    Normal  faculty  teaching  load  per 
i  one  semester  each  year  and  4  courses  in  the  other.   VI   Acade- 


1.  We  believe  that  the  present  system  of  prescribed  courses  is  basically  sound,  and 
should  be  retained.  Wc  realize  that  in  most  outstanding  colleges  the  distribution  re- 
quirements arc  less  structured  than  ours,  and  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  many  of 
these  programs.  Nevertheless,  wc  are  persuaded  that  the  approach  which  has  been  de- 
veloped and  maintained  over  the  years  at  Sewanec  provides  an  excellent  liberal  arts 
education  and  constitutes  art  important  part  of  our  distinctive  contribution  to  higher 
education  in  America. 

2.  We  do,  however,  propose  three  changes  in  the  prescribed  courses:  a)  In  the  Mathe- 
matics and  Experimental  Science  requirement:  (1)  One  course  in  Mathematics  (ex- 
cept for  Computer  Science).  (2)  One  course  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics  at  the 
100-lcvcl.  (3)  One  additional  course  in  either  of  the  above,  or  a  laboratory  course  in 
Psychology  or  Geology.  The  rationale  for  this  proposal  is  the  belief  that  every  stu- 
dent receiving  a  degree  in  the  arts  and  sciences  should  take  at  least  one  semester  in  the 
basic  natural  sciences,  b)  That  there  be  a  Physical  Education  requirement  of  two 
semesters,  but  that  academic  credit  for  this  be  eliminated.  Playing  in  the  University 
Band  should  no  longer  satisfy  part  of  this  requirement,  c)  That  a  basic  knowledge  of 
computers,  including  some  of  their  capabilities  and  uses,  and  their  potential  social 
impact,  be  required  of  all  students;  this  knowledge  to  be  demonstrated  through  a 
proficiency  test  or  through  completion  of  Computer  Science  100. 

3.  That  two  year-long,  interdisciplinary  courses  be  developed,  with  faculty  members 
drawn  from  several  departments,  one  in  World  Literature  and  the  other  in  Social 
Thought  and  Institutions.  Readings  for  the  World  Literature  course  would  be  drawn 
from  English  and  from  ancient  and  modern  foreign  languages.  Materials  for  the 
course  in  Social  Thought  and  Institutions  would  be  drawn  from  the  social  sciences, 
philosophy,  and  religion.  Both  courses  would  give  students  the  opportunity  to  read 
and  analyze  a  member  of  classic  texts,  assist  them  in  integrating  their  learning  in  the 
liberal  arts,  and  develop  in  them  a  greater  aesthetic,  critical,  and  m 


4.    Insofar  as  possible,  elementary  and  intermediate  language  c 
by  the  intensive  method  (four  sessions  each  week),  as  is  now  in 


-es  should  be  taught 
singly  being  done. 


PlanB 
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ester,  (page  24) 


ng  the  equivalent  of  3  1 


5.  Every  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  towards  the  incorporation  of  in- 
struction in  English  usage  into  courses  in  all  departments. 

7.  Ideally,  departments  offering  majors  should  have  at  least  three  faculty  members, 
in  order  to  provide  a  proper  variety  of  approaches  and  specializations.  Smaller  de- 
partments now  offering  majors  should  continue  to  do  so,  but  should  be  encouraged 
to  develop  joint  majors  with  other  departments.  As  resources  permit,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  increase  the  size-of  the  smaller  departments,    (pages  20-21 ) 


Overcrowding 


a  'happy'  quandrarv  i(better  to  have  to  scramble  to 
find  rooms  for  a  small  number  of  students  than  to 
have  to  have  a  hundred  emptv  dorm  rooms!),  it  has 
still,  nevertheless,  been  a  problem.  Housing  has  been 
found  for  those  students  who  were  temporarily  situated 
in  the  Sewanec  Inn.  The  fourth  floor  of  St.  Luke's 
has  been  turned  into  a  dorm  for  seventeen  men  (a  situa- 
tion that  Seiters  described  as  being  'awkward'  -having 
a   dorm    in    the    Seminary);      this    was   possible   solely 

through  the  generosity  of  the  Seminary  and  the  College 
is  ruremelv  grateful.  The  'married  students 
are  .ilmost  all  being  utilized  bv  single  male  students;  at 
the  present  moment,  only  a  few  upperclassmcn  living 
situations  (i.e.  Seniors  who  were  promised  singles  but 
did  not  receive  them)  are  still  in  the  process  of  being 
worked  out. 


HOUSING  HAS  NOT  been  the  only  problem:  sched- 
uling of  classes  for  new  students  has  run  into  a  few 
snags  as  well,  particularly  in  the  language  departments. 
Associate  Dean  of  the  College  Doug  Paschall  emphasized 
however,  that  it  was  not  only  the  'crowded'  situation  of 
the  college  that  caused  Freshmen  to  run  into  trouble 
when  registering  for  language  classess  (oarticularly 
French),  but  also  bec?use  of  the  switchover  this  year  to 
four  hour  200  level  classes,  as  well  as  the  four  hour   100 

Wi.h  professors  teaching  four  hour  courses,  they 
teach  fewer  classes,  so  consequently  a  shortage  of 
personnel  occurred  this  fall.  Scheduling  freshmen 
for  history  classes  was  another  problem  but  in  the  end, 
places  were  found  for  all,  although  some  opted  to 
shift  to  political  science  or  religion  or  philosophy 
instead   of      beginning   their    history    requirement    this 


from  Page  1 

Both    Dean    Seiters 
fact  that  this  situation 
and  care  would   be   tak 

nd  Dean  Pascha 
is  highly  unusua 
en   in  the  future 

1   stressed   the   ]] 
for  Sewanee   ; 
to  prevent  an   1 

'overcrowded'  school 
Paschall   said,    'There 
full  share  this  year.' 

'We  have 
is   no  depar 

a   full  college, '  Dean 
ment  not  doing  its 

The  enrollment  picture 


Freshman  First  Time  Students 
Total  Full  Time  Students     I 


Total  enrollment  versus   Freshrr 
semester  of  the  last  5  years. 


RUSH 

It's  over— at  least  for  a 
while.  Shake  Day  was 
Monday,  and  all  11 
fraternities  are  con- 
templating their  new 
pledges. 


WHAT'S  UP 


The  extracurricular  year  is  really  getting 
under  way  over  the  next  week.  Marion 
White  tells  you  about  what's  happening  on 
Page  2,  along  with  more  events  of  interest. 


007 


Everyone  was  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
that  Korean  Air  Lines  jet  shot  down  by  the 
Russians.  For  a  spectrum  of  Sewanee 
responses,  see  Pages  4  and  5. 
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New  market  efficiency  nixes  charge  card 


BY  BILL  REID 


STUDENTS    WHO    GO 

us  fall  expecting  to  use  t 
)  for  a  surprise. 


the   University   Market 
student  charge  cards  are 


As  many  students  probably  know  by  now,  there  have 
been,  quire  a  few  changes  at  the  market  since  last  spring. 
This  is  because  the  University  no  longer  runs  the  store. 
Monteagle  businessman  Jerry  Cronover  now  owns  and 
manages  this  longstanding  Sewanee  establishment. 

Marcia  Clarkson,  Director  of  University  Services,  said 
that  the  University  decided  to  start  leasing  the  store  to 
Mr.  Cronover  last  April  because  they  felt  that  the  school 


0  TONIGHT'S  A  BIGGIE,  everyone.  From  Mao  to 
Moiart  is  on  al  Thompson  Union  at  7:30  p.m.  "A 
stirring  lonely  work",  says  Newsweek.  Any  movie 
with  ,i  title  thai  comprehensive  I  could  invision  "stir- 
ring" only  my  intestinal  tract;  as  for  "work",  I  can 
think  of  many  ways  of  avoiding  my  own  that  don't 
involve  seeing  someone  else's  especially  if  it  sounds  like 
a  complete  cultural  history  of  Manchuria  and  Europe. 

1  was  wrong  though-it  is  actually  only  an  hour  and  a 
half  documentary  film  on  the  1979  tour  by  violinist 
Isaac  Stern  and  pianist  David  Golub  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Might  be  a  relaxing  and  cultural 
(that  really  isn't  an  obscene  word,  Peter  Brown)  break 
to  consider. 

D  IF  MAO,  MOZART  or  their  combination  doesn't 
slop  your  heart,  Friday  may  bring  more  of  interest 
to  you.  The  weekend  kicks  off  with  the  Ultimate 
F  isbec  Challenge,  that  opiate  of  a  sport  (maybe  that's 
why  Cannon  teams  do  so  well...)  that  attracts  the  mass- 
es around  Manigault  park  on  pretty  days.  Seriously, 
a  worthwhile  venture  even  if  you  decide  only  to  watch 
and  enjoy  the  sun. 

O  FRIDAY  ALSO  BRINGS  the  first  of  John  Marks 
Tcmpleton's  lectures  at  Convocation  Hall  at  4:00  p.m., 
this  one  concerning  inyestments.  As  I  have  to  pawn  mv 
valuables  in  order  to  do  wash,  this  will  probably  be  over 
my  head,  but  it  may  prove  of  interest  to  economic 
majors  or  other  disgusting  types  who  have  a  balanced 
check  book  and  /or  can  interpret  the  stock  pages.  Mr. 
Tern  pic  ion  speaks  again  Monday  at  7:00  a.m.  at  which 
time  his  topic  will  be  religion.  I  am  certainly  going  to 
this  lecture.  Anyone  who  is  willing  to  face  a  Sewanee 
crowd  on  a  Monday  at  that  hour  has  something  im- 
portant to  say. 

D  THOSE  STILL  MENDING  from  shake  night  festiv- 
ities (or  fatalities,  depending  on  which  house  you  visit- 
ed) or  academic  burnout,  really  should  treat  themselves 
to  Trading  Places,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  night  at 
7:30.  Sec  Ed  Fox's  reviews  on  both  movies  on  this 
weekend  on  other  pages  of  this  fine  publication  for 
further  details,  but  it  has  to  be  noted  here  that  Eddie 
Murphy  is  the  finest  thing  since  pop-top  bcer-this 
movie  is  a  lot  of  fun. 

D  SATURDAY  ONE  OF  the  best  picks  is  the  chicks 
with  the  sticks.  While  football  and  volleyball  are  away, 
field  hockey  will  play-Vanderbilt  to  be  exact.  Come 
out  and  support  the  team;  Josephine  Squire's  athletic 
future  will  depend  on  it. 

While  there  are  some  entertainment  options  that 
have  not  been  mentioned,  you  may  want  to  consider 
these-  they  arc  painless,  interesting,  and  do  not  result 
in  a  severe  case  of  the  DTs.  If  you  or  your  organization 
has  big  plans  in  the  not  loo  distant  future,  feel  free  to 
lei    me    know    about   ihem   through   the  Purple  office. 
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,  the  mood  has  changed.    One  uppercla: 
"Everyone  was  sad  to  see  him  go,  but  now  most  agree 
that  the  improvements  were  really  needed." 

Since  last  spring  the  market  has  been  completely  re- 
modeled. Cronover  was  a  little  reluctant  to  reveal  the 
total  cost  of  the  improvements,  but  said  it  was  over 
S1 20,000.  All  new  shelves  were  installed  along  with  a 
beer  cooler,  larger  dairy  and  produce  coolers,  and  all 
new  cash  registers. 

The  new  shelves  and  equipment  allow  for  more  in- 
ventory and  a   larger   diversity   of  products.     Cronover 
stated  that  this   is  true  especially   in   the  meat,  dairy, 
See  Cronover,  Page  3 


Sewaneeweek 

BY  MARION  WHITE 

Purple  Events  Columnist  


The  Student   Forum   will   present   filmmaker 
Glenn  Silber  next  Tuesday  night  in  Convocation 


Hall.  He  will  show  two  of  his  films  during  the 
next  week  here  on  campus. 


Student  Forum  to  host  Silber 


GLENN  SILBER,  the  independent  filmmaker  whose 


attention,  will  present  a  lecture  sponsored  by  the  Stu- 
dent Forum  Tuesday,  October  4  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Con- 
vocation Hall. 

Silber,  whose  company  is  called  Catalyst  Films, 
directs  and  produces  documentaries  concerning  highly 
charged  political  issues  such  as  McCarthyism,  Viet  Nam, 
pacifism,  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 


A  strong  advocate  of  independent  news  reporting, 
Silber  will  be  discussing  both  the  making  and  some  of 
the  subjects  of  his  documentaries. 

His  film  El  Salvador:  Another  Vietnam?  will  be 
shown  in  Blackman  Auditorium  free  of  charge  on  Sun- 
day, October  2  at  5:00  p.m.,  and  again  on  Monday 
October  3  al  4:00  and  7:00  p.m. 

Another  of  his  films,  The  War  at  Home,  will  also  be 
shown  at  various  times  this  week.  Watch  for  details  on 
specific  times. 


Gilchrist  announces  Fulbright  deadline 


Foi 


.  tha 


ANNOUNCING  THAT  APPLICATIONS  arc  being 
accepted  for  scholarships  in  the  Fulbright  Program, 
Professor  Gil  Gilchrist  urges  interested  graduating  stud- 
ents to  see  him  (WE  207)  for  information. 

The  deadling  for  applications  is  October  1  5. 

In  1961  Congress  passed  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  (Fulbright-Harp  Act).  The  pur- 
pose of  these  grants  is  to  increase  mutual  understanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  and  other  coun- 
tries through  the  exchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and 
skills. 

"THE  GRANTS  are  largely  given -to  students  who 
have  an  idea  of  where  and  what  they  want  to  study  that 
would  require  their  presence  in  a  particular  foreign 
country,"  Gilchrist  said. 

The  principal  opportunities  for  persons  to  study  in  a 
foreign    country    .lie   ,iu   Germain-   .md  Ausli  14.  \,TflPSe 


countries  offer  approximately  175.  awards.,  r    -.        . 

"They  are  most  inclined  to  accept  undergraduates 
who  will  be  graduating  in  June  as  opposed  to  other 
countries  which  arc  inclined  to  give  awards  for  graduate 
study,"  Gilchrist  added. 

It  is  expected  that  500  awards  to  50  countries  will 
be  available  for  the  1 983-84  academic  year. 


Get  Off 


from  page  1 
THE  BIGGEST  STEP  you  take  off  the  Mountain  is 
the  one  you  make  inside  yourself.  Your  attitude  toward 
this  "foreign"  culture  is  the  key  to  a  successful  time  a- 
brojti.  The  ideal  attitude  is  an  open  minded  one. 
Janice  Jaffe,  who  spent  her  Junior  Year  in  Madrid,  says 
the  most  fruitful  outlook  comes  from  wanting  "to  make 
the  most  of  it."  That  often  means  leaving  your  "Amer- 
icaness"  behind,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  new  society 
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Wilkes,  new  admissions  director, 
welcomes  challenges  of  position 


BY  CATHIE  RICHARDSON 

THE  PURPLE  interviewed  Ed  Wilkes,  the  new 
Director  of  Admissions  at  Sewanee,  to  find  out  about 
himself  and  his  plans  for  Sewanee.  Wilkes  is  replacing 
Albert  Gooch,  who  departed  the  position  of  Admissions 
Director  last  spring. 

Wilkes,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  graduated  from 
Furman  in  1972.  The  following  year  he  began  working 
as  an  admissions  counselor  at  Furman.  Wilkes  left  and 
earned  a  master's  degree  in  student  personnel  services  in 
higher  education  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
He  then  returned  to  Furman  as  Associate  Director  of 
Admissions  until  1980,  when  he  became  Associate 
Director  of  Admissions  at  Emory  University. 

Wilkes  has  definate  plans  for  expanding  Sewanee's 
admissions  program.  His  overall  goal  is  "to  increase  the 
size  and  the  quality  of  the  applicant  pool,  and  thereby 
be  more  selective."  He  has  several  strategies  for  accom- 
plishing this.  Already  this  year  the- Office  of  Admissions 
has  contacted  more  prospective  students  than  in  the  past 
through  "Student  Search,"  a  direct-mail  campaign.  The 
Admissions  staff  is  visiting  high  schools  in  27  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  this  year,  Wilkes  also  intends 
to  have  Sewanee  represented  in  more  College  Day/ 
College  Night  programs  and  College  Fairs  this  year  and 
in  the  future. 


WILKES  IS  ALSO  developing  a  formal  network  of 
volunteers  to  assist  the  Admissions  effort.  These  volun- 
teers include  current  students,  parents  of  current  stu- 
dents, and  alumni.  Students  will  serve  as  overnight  hosts 
and  hostesses,  tour  guides,  reception  room,  hosts  and 
hostesses,  and  in  some  cases,  will  provide  transportation 
for  visiting  prospective  students.  Eventually,  Wilkes 
hopes  to  utilize  this  gorup  of  volunteer  students  as  an 
advisory  board  to  the  Administration.    ■ 

Wilkes  is  working  more  closely  this  year  with  the 
Episcopal  clergy.  The  clergy  sends  the  Admissions 
Office  names  of  prospective  students  within  their  par- 
ishes. The  Sewanee  alumni  are  also  being  contacted 
more  than  in  the  past  concerning  prospective  students. 

In  the  near  future,  Wilkes  hopes  to  develop  a  Campus 
Visitation  Program  for  prospective  students  and  their 
parents.  Held  on  a  weekend,  the  program  would  enable 
the  visitors  to  talk  informally  with  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. Wilkes  personally  revamped  a  similar  program  at 
Furman  with  remarkable  success. 


"I'm  very  pleased  with  the  staff  I  have 
inherited" 


ANOTHER  OF  Wl  LKES'  long  term  goals  is  to  create 
a  more  diverse  student  body,  geographically,  culturally, 
and  racially.  He  feels  that  students  with  differing  inter- 
ests and  backgrounds  are  needed  for  a  healthy  liberal 
arts  atmosphere.  Wilkes  believes  that  Sewanee  especially 
needs  more  students  with  interests  in  the  arts. 

"We're  in  the  era  where,  for  the  next  15  or  20  years 
there  will  be  a  decline  in  the  number  of  college-aged 
students,"  said  the  new  Admissions  Director.  Most 
colleges,  according  to  Wilkes,  will  be  working  very  hard 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  their  students.  Wilkes  is  very 
optimistic  about  Sewanee's  future.  "I'm  very  pleased 
with  the  staff  I've  inherited,"  he  said.  Wilkes  also 
believes  that,  in  an  increasingly  computerized  and  imper- 
sonal age,  Sewanee's  small  size  and  uniqueness  will  be 
even  more  appealing  to  students.  He  feels  that  there  will 
always  be  an  important  place  for  small,  selective  liberal 
arts  colleges  such  as  Sewanee. 


Templeton  to  lecture  twice 


FINANCIER  JOHN  M.  TEMPLETON  speaks  on 
"Investments"  at  4  p.m.  (CDT)  Friday  (Sept.  30)  and 
on  "Religion"  at  7  a.m.  Monday  (Oct.  3)  in  Convoca- 
tion Hall,  the  University  of  the  South.  The  talks  are 
open  to  the  public. 

Templeton,  a  native  of  Winchester,  Tenn.,  manages 
the  $1.4  billion  Templeton  Funds,  three  mutual  funds 
which  consistently  outperform  the  stock  market.    He 


may  be  known  best  outside  the  business  world  for  the 
annual  110,000  pound  (about  $250,000)  Templeton 
Foundation  Prize  for  Progress  in  Religion,  larger  than 
the  Nobel  or  Pulitzer  prizes. 

Attending  a  family  reunion  over  the  weekend, 
Templeton  visits  the  university  as  the  result  of  an 
invitation  made  by  Vice-Chancellor  Robert  M.  Ayres 
Jr.  during  a  visit  to  his  home  in  the  Bahamas  last  vear. 


Cronover 


and  produce  sections  of  the  market.  As  a  result  of 
private  ownership  of  the  store  and  the  government  tax 
incentives  that  go  along  with  it,  the  prices  are  more 
competitive  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

DESPITE  THE  EXCELLENT  improvements,  many 
return  students  mfss  the  use  of  the  University  charge 
card.  One  student,  who  said  that  she  often  bought 
groceries  at  the  market  last  year,  stated,  "I  haven't 
been  in  the  market  all  year  except  to  buy  beer  because 
they  won't  take  my  charge  card." 

Student  charge  cards  will  no  longer  be  accepted 
because  charge  amounts  averaged  $2,600-52,800  a  day. 
Cronover  would  not  receive  the  money  from  the  charge 


from  page  2 

accounts  for  approximately  40-45  days  after  the  item 
was  charged.  Since  he  had  to  pay  for  the  store's  mer- 
chandise upon  arrival,  charge  accounts  would  be  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  survival  of  his  small  business. 


Another  reason  for  the  discontinuation  is  that  the 
University  used  to  collect  the  charge  bills  for  the  store, 
but  the  bookeeping  involved  became  too  tedious  and 
time-consuming  for  the  Treasury  \o  handle.  However, 
presently  Cronover  is  discussing  possibly  using  a  coupon 
system  similar  to  the  one  being  used  at  Tiger  Bay  Pub 
with  Harold  Dodd  of  the  University  Treasurer's  Office. 
The  matter  is  undecided  at  the  r 


on  the 

mountain 


ml 


Pre-Law  Symposium 
to  be  held  next  week 

THE  ANNUAL  PRE-LAW  Symposium  will  be  held  on 
October  6  and  7.  Rive  Sewanee  Alumni  who  have  gone 
into  the  legal  profession  will  return  to  the  Mountain  to 
relate   their  experiences.     This  year's  participants  are 

-  )ohn  and  Elise  Spainhour,  from  Stepherdsville,.KY, 
speaking  on  "Law  Down  in  the  Boondocks." 

-  Pen  Rogers,  from  Washington,  D.  C,  talking  about 
"Specialized  Practice  in  a  Large  Firm:  The  Role  of  the 
Tax  Lawyer." 

-  Martin  Tilson,  from  Birmingham,  talking  about 
"The  Role  as  Corporate  Counsel." 

-  Michael  Bcwers,  from  New  Orleans,  discussing 
"What  Kind  of  Attorney  Should  I  Be...?" 

NEH  announces  grant 
program  for  non-credit 

THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  for  the  Humanities 
has  announced  a  new  grants  program  for  individuals  un- 
der 21  to  carry  out  their  own  non-credit  humanities  re- 
search projects  during  the  summer  of  1984.  The  Young- 
er Scholars  Program  will  award  up  to  100  grants  nation- 
ally for  outstanding  research  and  writing  projects  in  such 
Fields  as  history,  philosophy  and  the  study  of  literature. 
These  projects  will  be  carried  out  during  the  summer  of 
1984.    The  application  deadline  is  November  15,  1983. 

Award  recipients  will  be  expected  to  work  full-time 
for  nine  weeks  during  the  summer,  researching  and 
writing  a  humanities  paper  under  the  close  supervision 
of  a  humanities  scholar.  Please  note  that  this  is  not  a 
financial  aid  program,  and  no  academic  credit  should 
be  sought  for  the  projects. 

A  booklet  of  guidelines  and  application  instructions 
should  be  available  for  photocopying  at  the  campus 
student  placement  office,  or  write  to:  Younger  Scholars 
Guidelines,  Room  426,  The  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  Washington,  D.C.  20506. 

Applachian  Trail  hikes 
told  by  Chattanoogans 

THE  CHATTANOOGA  NATURE  Center  announces 
a  series  of  seven  wilderness  outings  totalling  1 00  miles  of 
hiking  on  the  "AT."  The  goal  will  be  to  sample  this 
most  famous  of  hiking  trails  during  each  season  and  at 
several  different  points  along  the  2,100-mile  route  from 
Georgia  to  Maine. 

The  Center  will  begin  on  Oct.  27-30  with  a  25  mile 
walk  in  the  Cheoah  and  Nantahala  Mountains  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  Then  in  November  a  2Vi 
day  trip  will  take  them  to  the  Great  Smokies,  and 
during  Christmas  holidays  they  will  be  taking  two  trips 
to  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  in  Virginia.  Later 
trips  will  take  us  farther  north,  weather  permitting. 

Food,  transportation,  equipment,  guide,  and  good 
company  are  provided  on  every  trip.  Join  us  for  one, 
two,  or  three  of  these  trips,  or  consider  the  package 
deal  we  offer  on  all  seven  trips  {plus  a  Bonus  Canoe 
Weekend  on  the  Hiwasse  River)  for  only  $300.  This  is. 
a  great  opportunity  for  the  serious  hiker  to  save  money 
while  experiencing  some  really  fine  wilderness. 

We  welcome  folks  13  years  of  age  and  above,  and 
transportation  from  Sewanee  is  available.  For  more  in- 
formation and  for  a  trip  schedule,  contact: 

John  Schobcr 

c/o  Chattanooga  Nature  Center 

Route  4    Garden  Road  Chattanooga,  TN  37409 

or  Phone:    (1)  821  -4459 


Editorials 

Sewanee  student 
hit  personally  by 
downing  of  airliner 

BY  CHARLES  ELMORE 

Purple  Editor 

TO  ELIZABETH  BROWN,  the  shooting  down  of 
a  Korean  airliner  bearing  Congressman  Larry  McDon- 
ald and  about  sixty  other  Americans  September  1  was 
more  than  just  an  unfortunate  border  incident. 

"I  took  it  personally,"  she  said,  looking  back  on 
her  first  reaction.  "It  was  like  our  team  captain  had 
been  shot.  Something  the  Russians  did  had  affected  my 
life  personally." 

McDonald,  the  outspoken  representative  from  Georg- 
ia's 7lh  District  and  Chairman  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
was  a  figure  frequently  in  the  news  for  his  stridently 
anti-Communist  views. 

But  to  Elizabeth  Brown,  a  senior  English  major  at 
Sewanee  and  a  native  of  McDonald's  home  district,  he 
was  more  than  a  name  in  the  newspaper. 

HE  WAS  THE  boss  she  saw  virtually  every  day  this 
summer  as  an  intern  in  McDonald's  Washington  office. 
He  was  an  occasional  lunch  companion.  He  was  the 
father  whose  two  youngest  children  Elizabeth  babysat. 

"I  just  couldn't  believe  it  happened,"  she  said  in  an 
interview  earlier  this  month.  "The  day  the  news  broke 
a  friend  came  up  and  said,  'Hey  wasn't  that  your  Cong- 
ressman on  the  plane?'  Immediately  I  called  the  office 
in  Washington.  It  was  hectic,  phones  ringing  every- 
where. They  said  there  were  no  survivors." 

This  summer  Elizabeth  did  research  for  McDonald, 
wrote  letters  for  him,  and  talked  to  constituents  among 
the  hodge-podge  of  duties  involved  in  her  internship. 
In  the  process,  she  said,  she  came  to  identify  strongly 
with  many  of  McDonald's  positions. 

"He's  the  chairman  of  the  John  Birch  Society,"  she 
said.  "That  kind  of  has  a  bad  connotation.  The  whole 
philosophy  is  simply  pro-American,  anti-Russian.  It's 
an  old  fashioned  thing.  Unfortunately  it  sometimes  at- 
tracts ignorant,  hating  people." 

McDONALD  HIMSELF,  she  said,  was  "a  tall  man- 
he  could  fill  up  a  doorway.  He  had  an  aura,  a  presence. 
He  was  really  neat.  He  could  speak  much  better  off  the 
cuff  than  by  a  prepared  text. 

"He  had  a  speech  writer,  Patrick  Mahoney,  a  decor- 
ated Vietnam  vet,  who  wrote  stirring  speeches.  But  he 
was  best  off  the  cuff." 

Occasionally,  Elizabeth  said,  McDonald's  ad  libbing 
was  used  against  him  by  an  often  hostile  press. 

"I  don't  believe  anything  i  read  in  the  papers  any- 
more. Here's  an  example:  when  the  thing  about  AIDS 
was  going  on,  raising  money  for  research  and  all  that, 
the  congressman  joked  among  friends  that  he  thought 
we  ought  to  slap  a  user  tax  on  victims,  but  it  would 
never  pass  because  most  of  congress  would  have  to  pay 
it,"  she  said.  "Now  a  guy  from  an  Atlanta  paper  over- 
heard that.  The  next  day  they  ran  a  big  article  on  it, 
with  a  picture  of  McDonald  with  a  big  smile  on  his 
face." 

BUT,  SHE  POINTED  out,  McDonald  was  seen  in  a 
different  light  by  quite  a  number  of  people. 

"In  the  office,  we  had  people  everyday  from  Soviet 
satellite  countries,  from  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  beigging 
us  to  keep  the  communists  from  coming  in.  And  the 
communists  really  do  want  to  move  in,"  she  said.    | 

McDonald  was  the  driving  force  behind  an  organi- 
zation called  Western  Goals,  which,  Elizabeth '  said, 
"was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  educating  people 
about  atrocities  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Afganistan,  and 
elsewhere." 

Did  the  Soviets  perhaps  know  exactly  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  caused  McDonald's  death?  "The  KGB 
knew  where  the  congressman  was.  I  know  they  knew 
their  number  one  enemy  was  on  that  plane  " 
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Liars  and  bullies:  where 
we  and  the  Soviets  meet 


I  figure  when  you've  got  a  cute  title  like  this  you 
can't  help  I  but  produce  a  column.  A  tot  of  random 
thoughts  pass  through  my  head,  waiting  to  be  put  to 
paper.  (I  feally  feel  obligated-  with  such  a  cute  title) 
So  I  wonder,  what  can  I  say  this  week  to  infuriate 
Anthony  Harrigan?  (I  must  admit,  though,  that  I  was 
quite  honored  to  be  singled  out  as  a  fuzzy  thinking 
young  person  by  his  nationally  syndicated  column. 
The  only  thing  that  might  have  pleased  me  more  would 
be  to  have  been  on  Nixon's  enemies  list  along  with 
Paul  Newman.)  But  enough  rambling. 

on  the 
fritz 


The  only  thing  that  really  concerns  me  at  the  present 
moment  is  what  the  hell  to  do  about  the  Russians. 
Not  what  America  should  do,  not  what  the  president 
should  do,  but  what  I  should  do.  And  not  that  it 
would  make  any  difference  to  Mr.  Andropov  what 
I  decide  to  do,  but  it  makes  a  difference  to  me.  It 
is  a  question  of  what  might  be  called  internal  morality. 
I  can't  decide  what  to  do  about  the  Russians  in  the 
world,  but  I  absolutely  must  decide  what  to  do  with 
them  in  my  heart.  It  seems  like  an  individual  has  to  at 
least  start  there. 

You  see,  I  am  torn.  On  the  one  hand,  I  hate  liars 
and  bullies.  And  the  Soviet  Union  is  both.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  I  hate  liars  and  bullies  who  put  on  a  sanct- 
imonious air  and  point  an  accusing  finger.     And  that 


is  what  we  are.  Now  I'm  sure  everyone  at  this  point 
drops  his  or  her  teeth  and  loudly  exclaims  "not  me, 
I'm  no  liar  and  bully."  But  the  sad  fact  is  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  not  seen  by  most  of  the 
world  as  the  promoter  and  ,protector  of  human  rights 
and  justice  but  rather  as  one  of  two  great  super  powers 
which  is  mainly  concerned  with  extending  its  empire. 
We  point  the  sanctimonious  accusing  finger  at  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  invasion  of  Afganistan  but  can 
we  really  blame  them  when  we  are  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
so  as  to  keep  our  southern  neighbors  friendly  and 
easily  controlled? 

This  is  not  to  excuse  the  Soviet  Union  for  such 
crimes  as  the  invasion  of  Afganistan  or  the  recent 
destruction  of  the  Korean  airliner.  These  things  are 
wrong  and  we  must  recognize  them  as  such.  I  suppose 
what  really  bothers  me  is  the  hysterical  tone  taken  by 
our  government  and  media.  I  know  that  Pracda  can 
be  (and  often  is)  just  as  hysterical  but  that's  their 
country,  there's  nothing  I  can  do  about  them.  But 
this  is  my  country.  I've  even  voted  in  a  couple  of 
elections.  I  want  to  have  my  country  be  good 
We  can't  deplore  Soviet  crimes  in  Afganistan  until  we 
stop  our  crimes  against  Nicaragua.  We  can't  rage  at 
the  Spviet  murder  of  innocent  South  Koreans  and 
Japanese  and  Americans  until  we  stop  supporting 
governments  which  murder  equally  innocent  nuns 
and  archbishops. 

And  the  point  is  that  we  should  deplore  and  rage. 
We  should  denounce  injustice  and  take  steps  to  prevent 
and  stop  it.  But  until  we  clean  up  our  own  act  our 
statements  on  human  rights  will  have  the  same  hollow 
ring  of  Richard  Nixon's  prattle  about  law  and  order. 
At  this  stage  the  Soviet  Union  just  might  be  the  biggest 
criminal  in  the  world.  But  as  the  second  biggest  crim- 
inal in  the  world  we  are  in  no  business  to  hysterically 
denounce  them.  Let's  make  America  fit  to  fulfill  a 
prophetic  function  in  the  world. 
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Where  is  the  cry  of  peace? 


AMONG  THE  MULTITUDE  of  outcries  for  re- 
tribution, sanction,  and  just  plain  revenge  for  the  deaths 
of  the  269  passengers  of  Flight  007,  the  worn  old 
cry  for  peace  is  sure  to  be  drowned  out.  Where  is 
the  voice  of  peace  in  this  tumult?  Confused  most 
likely.  The  senseless  deaths  of  innocent  people  in- 
spire, in  all  normal  human  beings,  emotion  of  out- 
rage towards  those  responsible.  One  who  seeks  world 
peace  is  certainly  not  immune  from  these  feelings 
and  he  often  finds  it  a  difficult  task  to  keep  his  anger 
from  hurting  his  cause.  Too  many  people  lament 
the  needless  deaths  of  the  victims  and  yet  allow  their 
outrage  to  hinder  those  persons  who  are  working  to 
make  the  world  a  place  where  such  tragedies  never 
happen.  They  are  frightened  by  such  brutish  acts 
int6  believing  that  they  need  more  protection  and 
the  rr/ilitary  is  standing  by  with  a  multitude  of  dead- 
ly new  devices  which  are  supposed  to  provide  the 
desffed  security.  How  sadly  ironic  that  this  foul  act 
against  humanity  will  be  made  to  further  the  cause 
of  war,  the  foulest  act  that  man  is  capable  of  doing. 


just  a 
thought 


)&vid  OrnoMga 


WHAT  DOES  A  PERSON,  trying  to  preserve  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  do  in  a  situation  such  as  this? 
His  first  thought  should  be  for  the  families  of  the 
victims  since  their  loss  certainly  is  the  greatest.  Top 
priority  should  be  given  to  gaining  restitution  for  these 
people.  In  doing  this,  perhaps  the  harshest  penalty 
possible  will  be  inflicted  upon  the  Soviets  who  will 
have  to  admit  that  they  were  wrong.  We  certainly 
should  not  break  off  diplomatic  relations  or  walk 
out  of  any  dialogues  presently  going  on.  We  heed 
more  communication  between  the  nations,  not  less. 
Any  punitive  action  which  is  to  be  made  should  be- 
decided  upon  jointly  by  the  nations  involved  and  should 
be  effected  in  unison  by  these  nations.  The  U.S.  has 
no  right  or  obligation  to  take  these  decisions  upon 
itself  since  they  will  ultimately  affect  the  entire  world. 
The  measures  should  have,  as  their  primary  goal,  the 
the  assurance  of  restitution  and  some  agreement  to 
prevent  a  similar  incident  from  ever  happening. 

ONE   MUST  WONDER   how   it  is   that   the  persons 

responsible  for  the  downing  of  Flight  007  could  act 
so  inhumanuly  in  killin*  269  fellow  human  beings. 
The  answer,  perhaps,  is  that  ihey  Were  not  acting  as 
human    heiiv;s,    but    raihei    as  uiizens  of  the  Soviet 


Union.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  commonplace 
for  people  to  place  their  duty  to  country  first  and 
their. responsibly  to  fellow  humans  second.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  who  were  respon- 
sible for  Flight  007's  demise,  they  were  simply  pro- 
tecting their  country's  borders.  What  they  forgot 
or  simply  never  learned,  was  that  their  humanity  must 
come  before  their  nationality.  We  naturally  place 
place  our  duties  to  our  state  above  .those  owed  to  our 
community,  and  we  place  our  duty  to  our  country  above 
those  owed  to  our  state.  The  next  logical  step  is  to 
place  the  responsibility  owed  to  the  world,  to  the  planet 
Earth  and  its  inhabitants,  above  the  responsibility  owed 
to  just  one  nation  of  that  planet. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  TOO  MANY  people  don't  see 
the  logic  and  the  necessity  of  choice  of  priorities.  They 
instead  make  the  interests  of  mankind  subordinate  to 
.,  the  interests  of  the  governmental  machine  of  their  nat- 
ion. This  defect  in  reasoning  is  not  so  disasterous  in  our 
country  because  this  nation  was  formed1  to  be  one  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people."  Our  na- 
ion's  interests  are  supposed  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  interest  of  people,  but  only  people  of  this  country 
and  not  necessarily  all  the  people  of  the  world.  Still, 
we  tend  to  enlarge  our  definition  of  "people"  to  in- 
clude a  large  part  of  the  world's  population,  when  it's 
beneficial  for  us  to  do  so.  A  country  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  however,  is  built  on  the  doctrine  that  the  state 
is  all  important.  Everything  is  done  for  the  good  of 
the  state.  When  you  indoctrinate  this  ideal  into  peo- 
ple from  birth,  then  it  isn't  surprising  that  their  pri- 
ority of  duties  becomes  reversed  and  the  person's 
actions  become  "soviet"  rather  than  "human".  When 
the  interests  of  the  state  become  balanced  against  the 
interests  of  a  few  humans,  then  human  tragedies  are 
goine  to  occur. 

PERHAPS  THE  ONLY  way  for  us  to  ever  start  think- 
ing of  ourselves  as  humans  or  carthlings  will  be  if  we 
have  some  convincing  evidence  that  there  arc  beings 
who  aren't  earthly.  It's  natural  to  always  seek  an  "us" 
and  a  "them",  and  until  the  "us"  becomes  the  whole 
human  race  then  we  will  never  have  a  lasting  peace  on 
Earth.  And  if  we  ever  do  have  an  "us"  that  encom- 
passes the  entire  planet,  what  will  our  disposition  be 
lo  the  new  "them"?   Star  Wars? 
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New,  old  writers 
brighten  pages  of 
this  week's  issue 


FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK: 

—New  columns  and  old  grace  our  pages  this 
issue.  One  of  the  liveliest  is  Marion  White's  run- 
down of  upcoming  events  on  the  Mountain,  to  be 
found  in  our  news  section. 


the  back 
burner 


Though  Marion  protests  that  "to  ask  the 
singularly  most  confused  individual  traipsing 
these  gravel  trails  to  let  other  people  in  on  current 
events  is  either  cruel  and  unusual  or  a  joke,"  we 
think  she's  just  the  person  for  the  job. 

We  also  think  her  column  is  the  perfect  place  for 
publicizing  lesser-known  events  or  activities  your 
club-organization-hardy  band  of  individuals  is 
planning.  Tell  Marion  and  the  whole  campus  will 
know. 

—The  theme  of  Soviet-American  relations  in  the 
wake  of  the  Korean  jet  incident  emerged  in  several 
editorials  and  stories  this  issue,  by  accident  at  first 
and  later  by  design.  We  asked  Dr.  Harold  Goldberg 
of  the  History  department  to  comment  on  the  topic, 
and  his  work  in  this  section  not  only  offers  historical 
perspective  on  that  particular  subject  but  also 
marks,  I  hope,  the  start  of  a  new  trend:  active 
faculty  participation  in   the  Purple. 

—Assorted  goofs  and  screw-ups:  Carl 
Brutkewicz's  excellent  job  of  collecting  quotations 
from  fraternity  representatives  last  issue  was 
marred  by  the  exclusion  of  his  byline... we  com- 
pletely fell  down  in  our  non-coverage  of  the  play 
Vanities,  which  should  have  gotten  the  publicity 
from  us  any  well-done  show  deserves... despite 
our  whimsical  approach  to  Dr.  Puckette's  letter 
about  the  misspelling  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
name  we  proceeded  to  do  it  unintentionally  in 
another  article... 

Russian  atrocities 


Uirul 


i  (jl 


EVERY  FEW  YEARS  the  Soviet  Union  commits  an 
atrocity  against  humanity.  In  1956,  three  years  after 
the  death  of  Stalin  and  just  about  the  time  when  many 
westerners  believed  the  USSR  loo  civilized  lo  commit 
such  an  act,  the  Soviet  military  invaded  Hungary  and 
supressed  a  liberation  movement.  In  1 968,  just  as  many 
westerners  were  arguing  that  another  "Hungary"  was 
impossible,  the  Soviet  army  moved  into  Czechoslovakia 
to  bring  an  end  lo  the  "Prague  Spring."  Another  decade 
would  pass  before  the  Soviet  military  went  into  action 
in  Afghanistan,  and  shortly  thereafter  Soviet  threats 
against  Poland  forced  the  suprcssion  of  the  Solid, irils 
movement. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  latest  Soviet  crime  against 
humanity  occurred  with  the  destruction  of  a  South 
Korean  commercial  airliner.  Many  people  in  this  coun- 
try, numbed  by  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Afghanistan, 
and  Poland,  expressed  disgust  hut  ii"  surprise  at  th 
Soviet  action.  Some  people  have  even  lablcd  the  Sov  id 
as  repulsive  barbarians,  unfit  t<>  inhabit  oui  glob' 
See  Goldberg.  Page  fi 
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MTV  contributes  to  musical  deevolution 


I  RECENTLY  HEARD  someone  call  this  • 
music  scene  "bleak.  "  I  wanted  to  scold  him  for  being  so 
hopelessly  ignorant.  Hadn  7  he  heard  the  new  records  of 
Pylon,  Bauhous,  or  New  Order?  I  personally  couldn't 
get  enough  of  the  new  music  this  year.  Not  since  the 
British  music  invasion  of  the  Sixties  have  American 
ears  been  blessed  by  so  many  fresh  and  diverse  sounds. 
But  nooo,  he  probably  never  heard  of  the  Violent 
Femmes  or  King  Sunny  Ade.  And  no  he  is  probably  no 
different  from  YOU  who  boogies  to  93  night  and  day,  or 
YOU  who  meditates  to  the  Grateful  Dead  and  its  coun- 
terparts, or  even  YOU  who  pogos  in  your  pair  of  honest- 
to-God  new  wave  shades.  It  is  futile  to  urge  YOU  to 
buy  Modern  English  or  Black  Flag.  So  I  won't  and  I 
won't  chide  my  friend  for  referring  to  American  Radio 
as  "bleak;"  nevertheless,  in  my  opinion  commercial 
radio  is  much  healthier  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 


reeord 
review 


REMEMBER  HATING  SUCH  synthesizer  wimps  as 
Devo  or  the  B-52  's  and  saying  that  YOU  would  never 
grow  tired  of  "Stairway  to  Heaven"  or  "Freebird.  "  Well 
swallow  your  pride  If  YOU  own  any  Men  at  Work  or 
turn  up  the  volume  every  time  YOU  hear  "Burning 
Down  the  House."  The  "new  wave"  that  had  previously 
beared  such  a  stigma  has  quietly  seeped  into  your  radios 
subliminally.  YOU  now  hum  "Do  You  Really  Want  to 
Hurt  Me?"  without  having  to  know  Boy  George  sports 
plucked  eyebrows  and  colorful  makeup.  YOU  can  all 
chant  "Rock  the  Casbah"  without  realizing  the  Clash 
once  complained  "I'm  so  Bored  with  the  U.S.A." 
Q:  What  the  —  does  this  all  mean,  Vic?  A:  The  new 
wave  and  punk  music  that  had  earlier  seemed  so  alien 
has  been  commercialized  and  packaged  for  the  Average 
Joe's  convenience.  Unlike  the  phenomena  of  Elvis's 
hips  or  Beatlemania.  the  popularity  of  new  music  has  not 
been  sparked  overnight,  though  I  would  like  to  add  that 
Music  Television  (MTV)  hasn't  exactly  slowed  new 
music 's  evolution  (or  de-evolution). 

I  CONFESS  THAT  /  threatened  my  father's  life  with 
a  Ginsu  after  he  refused  to  have  MTV  installed  when  it 
first  surfaced.  I  survived  on  the  few  videos  I  could  catch 
in  c/ubs-UNTIL  the  dreaded  curse  of  MTV  found  its 
way  onto  our  cable  hook-up.  I  was  a  pathetic  junkie 
only  able  to  get  my  fix  when  home  on  breaks.    I,   Vic 


Vinyl,  sat  through  everything  from  Def  Leppard  and 
Loverboy  to  Human  League  and  Missing  Persons,  from 
tasteful  art  to  mindless  filler.  Naturally,  it  wasn't  long 
before  t  "OD'ed."  True,  the  only  thing  between  YOU 
and  addiction  is  the  on/off  switch,  but  actually  MTV 
has  developed  a  significant  amount  of  influence  over 
what  YOU  hear  on  the  radio.  The  question  remains: 
Is  the  amount  of  influence  MTV  holds  condusive  to  a 
healthy  music  industry? 

Superficially,  the  answer  is  a  definite  "yes."  The 
high  amount  of  turnover  on  M  TV's  rotation  provides  the 
opportunity  for  obscure  artists  to  receive  immediate  and 
widespread  attention.  Major  record  labels  are  interested 
in  groups  they  would  have  never  considered  and  pushing 
for  a  more  diversified  sound  and  image.  Though  it  must 
be  noted  that  MTV  is  not  simply  a  showcase  for  young 
video  artists,  MTV  is  like  any  other  big  commercial  radio 
station:  it  must  appeal  to  as  many  people  as  possible, 
but  in  doing  so  it  restricts  the  artist  or  the  musician. 

When  the  media  finally  saw  the  growing  tentacles  of 
MTV,  music-related  magazines  were  flooded  with  both 
pro  and  con  views  on  the  future  of  this  area  of  commun- 
ication. One  record  executive  compared  MTV  to  the 
one  record  chart  of  the  50's  that  served  as  an  accepted 
standard  of  quality.  He  complained  that  in  the  past 
record  labels  never  knew  which  chart  was  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  public's  fancy.  Here  lies  the 
biagest  threat  to  American  music,  when  the  visuals  of 


videos  overshadow  the  efforts  of  the  musicians,  I  shiver 
these  days  whenever  I  see  one  of  those  stickers  placed  on 
records  that  exclaims:  "As  seen  on  MTV."  I  can  just  see 
some  kid  going,  "oh  yeah,  these  are  the  guys  with  the 
wild  haircuts  and  the  babes  hanging  all  over  them.  Must 
be  good. " 

CASE  IN  POINT:  Duron  Duran.  One  critic  (say  that 
when  you  can't  remember  the  source)  named  Duran 
Duran  "the  greatest  video  band  ever.  "  Duran  Duran  sel- 
dom tours  and  has  poured  thousonds  into  their  numer- 
ous videos.  Admittedly,  they've  produced  some  memor- 
able images  and  their  music  isn't  exactly  uniistenable, 
but  what  makes  me  skeptical  is  their  blatent  subordina- 
tion of  musical  innovations  to  exotic  visuals. 


TRUE,  NO  SATISFACTORY  balance  between 
video's  aesthetic  qualities  and  its  commercial  benefits 
wilt  ever  be  achieved  on  MTV.  What  troubles  me  is 
MTV's  increasing  clout  and  the  public's  blind  accep- 
tance. The  forementioned  brand  of  new  music  will 
probably  continue  to  thrive  without  YOUR  knowledge 
of  it.  I  just  hope  that  the  lures  of  MTV's  fame  and 
supposed  success  don't  bastardize  any  more  musicians. 
So  what  can  YOU  do?  Not  much.  I  recommend  listen- 
ing to  college  or  non-commercial  radio  and  not  wast- 
ing your  time  and  money  on  MTV. 


Goldberg 


American  politicians  have  been  among  the  first  t 
on  the  "I  hate  Russia"  band  wagon. 


THESE  POLITICIANS  IGNORE  the  common  thread 
that  unties  all  of  the  above  mentioned  Soviet  actions, 
including  the  airliner  disaster.  All  of  the  acts  are  per- 
ceived by  the  Soviet  government  as  actions  of  border 
defense.  Every  country  invaded  or  occupied  by  the 
USSR  shares  a  common  border  with  it  (Cuban  Missiles! 
yells  the  reader,  but  of  course  the  Soviet  Union  backed 
down  in  Cuba,  something  it  would  never  do  in  one  of 
these  border  states).  The  Korean  airliner  is  another  such 
incident,  a  violation  of  the  sacrosanct  Soviet  border. 


for  border  security  is  one  aspect  of 
what  I  call  Soviet  paranoia,  and  only  paranoia  such  as 
this  could  account  for  the  overraction  to  the  Korean 
plane.  Still,  the  Russians  feel  justified  in  their  defensive- 
ness,  arguing  that  American  military  and  spy  installa- 
tions surround  the  Soviet  Union  (how  else  could  we  have 
obtained  such  excellent  tapes  of  the  airliner's  last  min- 
utes).    They  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Korean 


from  page  5 

plane  was  indeed  spying  for  the  U.S.  and  that  we  set 
them  up.  If  they  let  the  plane  go,  we  get  the  supposed 
aerial  surveillance  information;  if  they  shoot  it  down  to 
protect  themselves,  we  get  the  propaganda  victory. 

WHERE  DOES  ALL  of  this  leave  American-Soviet 
relations?  Of  course  we  must  all  condemn  the  Soviet 
attack  on  an  unarmed  airplane.  But  President  Reagan 
and  other  politicains  are  trying  to  turn  the  airliner. 
tragedy  into  political  support  for  the  MX  missile  and 
other  new  weapons  systems.  A  victory  for  Reagan  on 
this  issue  would  only  compound  the  tragedy  that  has 
already  occurred.  The  U.S.  would  build  a  system  that 
cannot  work  (it  has  no  defensible  basing  mode)  and  is 
perceived  by  the  Russians  as  a  first  strike  weapon.  The 
only  result  would  be  to  increase  Soviet  paranoia  and 
make  the  Russians  even  more  insular  and  nervous  than 
they  are  already.  If  we  respond  to  the  Soviet  action  by 
escalating  the  arms  race,  as  Reagan  wants  to  do,  we  will 
all  inevitably  lose. 

Do  we  have  to  like  the  Soviets?  Of  course  not. 
Should  we  talk  and  negotiate  with  them?  Now-more 
than  ever! 


The  Miller  Brewing  Co. 

would  like  to  welcome  back 

all  students  and  faculty 

this  school  year 

Welcome  Back  to       MiJJertime        JEFF  KIBLER  598-0891 
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Damage  reports  not  always  attended  to 


BY  CHRISTINE  CURETON 


EVERY  WEEK  PROCTORS  of  the  dormitories 
across  campus  submit  Residential  Staff  Meeting  Reports 
to  the  Office  of  the  Deans  of  Students.  These  reports 
include  a  list  of  complaints  by  residents  regarding 
needed  repairs  and  general  maintenance  problems  with- 
in the  dorm.  Lately  students  have  been  complaining 
about  the  seemingly  unnecessary  delay  by  the  Buildings 
and  Lands  crews  in  addressing  these  maintenance  prob- 
lems. 

Chris  Cook,  the  proctor  of  Upper  Gailor,  has  been 
reporting  the  need  for  fire  extinguishers  in  the  dorm 


since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  As  of  yet,  he  has 
seen  no  action  taken  to  amend  the  problem.  "The  dorm 
has  spaces  for  four  extinguishers,"  he  says.  "We  only 
have  two,  and  those  need  to  be  recharged."  Chris  has 
submitted  reports  asking  that  fire  extinguishers  be 
delivered,  every  week  since  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Such  Residential  Staff  Reports  are  examined  by  Mrs. 
Hankins  in  the  Deans'  Office.  She  makes  a  list  of  all 
maintenance  requests  and  sends  this  list  over  to  the. 
Buildings  and  Lands  Office.  "If  the  problem  is  an 
obvious  emergency,  I  will  phone  it  over.  Otherwise 
I'M  SPO  it." 


At  right,  Stephanie  Cole 
and  Bren  Huggins  enjoy 
the  action  as  the 
Sewanee  Tigers  beat  up 
on  Principia's  Indians 
31-19.  Shades  and  straw 
hats  were  necessary  for 
the  bright  conditions  at 
the  game. 

—Photo  by  Morgan 
Bomar 


Movie  review 


Murphy  gets  kudos  in  Places 


TRADING  PLACES      Sept.  30  -  Oct.  5 

IF  THERE  IS  one  reason  to  see  the  very  funny 
TRADING  PLACES,  it's  to  see  Eddie  Murphy.  Murphy, . 
in  only  his  second  screen  appearance,  plays  a  bum  who 
becomes  rich  at  the  whim  of  two  wealthy  commodity 
traders,  Don  Ameche  and  Ralph  Bellamy.  Dan  Akroyd 
plays  the  displaced  rich  kid  who  takes  Murphy's  place 
in  the  gutter.  But  Murphy  is  the  real  star.  His  poise 
and  ease  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  his  smooth  line 
delivery  reminds  the  viewer  of  Richard  Pryor.  (Indeed, 
the  movie  was  written  for  Pryor  with  Gene  Wilder 
playing  the  Akroyd  role.) 

Oblong-faced  Jamie  Leigh  Curtis  appears  as  the 
prostitute  who  befriends  the  ragged  Akroyd.  Some 
classify  her  as  a  double-bagger  (you  know,  one  for  your 
head,  one  for  hers),  but  she  looks  mighty  fine  in  her 
less-than-loose  hooker  togs. 

Sewanee  students  will  get  a  kick  out  of  the  "Muffy" 
and  "Biff"  characters  that,  Gawd  forbid,  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  with  the  sartorially  delinquent  Akroyd. 
(Mummy  would  be  soooo  embahrassed!) 

On  a  trivial  note:  Sewanee's  own  Andy  Kohler, 
heir  to  the  Kohler  plumbing  fortune  (studying  in  Spain 
this  year),  tells  me  that  Kohler  plumbing  is  featured  in 
both  (! !)  the  Eddie-Murphy-in-the-bathtub  scene  and  the 
Eddie-Murphy-smokes-a-joint-in-the-bathroom  scene. 


MY  ONLY  NEGATIVE  criticism  of  the  movie  is 
the  ending.  The  scene  on  the  commodities  trading 
floor  can  be  confusing  for  those  persons  not  familiar 
.witlrhpw  that  system  works.     In  that  same  scene,  the. _ 


sudden  illness-  of  the  character  (not  to  be  named  so  as 
not  to  spoil  the  ending)  is  too  contrived  for  all  but  the 
most  willing  suspenders  of  disbelief. 

The  bottom  line:  I'd  pay  three  dollars  to  see  this 
film  a  second  time.  I'd  even  pay  three  dollars  for  my 
date  to  see  it.   And  that's  saying  a  lot. 

PORKYS  II     Sept.  30  •  Oct.  1      Owl  Flick 

WHEN  I  THINK  of  PORKYS  II,  the  word  "stupid" 
pops  into  my  head.  Yes,  PORKYS  il  is  the  stupid 
sequel  to  the  idiotic  movie  PORKYS.  It  is  another  of 
the  madcap-kids-do-zany-things  films  that  were  spawned 
from  National  Lampoon's  ANIMAL  HOUSE.  But 
unlike  ANIMAL  HOUSE,  the  story  is  unoriginal,  the 
casting  is  grossly  inadequate,  and  the  script  is  dogs— t. 

Not  only  is  PORKYS  II  incredibly  bad  as  a  comedy, 
but  the  script  writers  throw  in  a  confrontation  with  the 
KKK  for  that  (pseudo-)  moralistic  touch.  Seriousness 
in  a  movie  like  PORKYS  II  is  way  out  of  line.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  Vietnam  references  in  THE  HOLLY- 
WOOD KNIGHTS,  which  is  the  worst  movie  I've  ever 
had  to  suffer  through.     (A  rash  statement,  true,  but 


d  play  on  a  dollar  night  and 
lot  of  money  at  happy  hour, 
mend  it.  There  is  something 
audience  that  can  make  a 
enjoyable-for  a 
on  a  weekend 


IF  PORKYS  II  wer 

the  audience  had  spen 
then  maybe  I  could  re( 
about    a   drunken    college    aud 
movie   as  bad   as   PORKYS    II 
dollar.     But,  alas,  we  will  be 
(read:   $3.00  per  ticket). 

The  bottom  line:  Do  not  bother  seeing  PORKYS 
II.  You  will  feel  cheated  for  paying  three  bucks.  You 
will  feel  especially  cheated  if  you  paid  for  a  dale,  loo. 


SHE  SAID  THAT  generally  she  considered  a  plumb- 
ing or  an  electrical  problem  to  be  an  emergency.  When 
Buildings  and  Lands  receives  these  requests,  they  are 
taken  down  to  the  shop  where  they  are  divided  into 
categories  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
There  they  are  put  up  on  a  board,  with  sections  for  the 
carpenters,  the  electricians,  the  painters,  etc. 

So  in  what  seems  to  be  a  fairly  organized  system, 
why  have  there  been  such  delays?  Dean  Cushman, 
Director  of  Student  Residence,  attributes  the  problem 
to  the  renovation  going  on  all  over  campus.  She  explains 
that  "the  work  in  Gailor  was  put  as  priority,"  and  that 
there  are  renovations  all  over  campus,  including  the 
Computer  Center,  the  Inn,  and  several  new  faculty 
offices. 

Mr.  Reid,  the  head  of  Buildings  and  Lands,  also 
recognizes  that  the  construction  projects  take  time 
away  from  everday  repairs.  "Our  crew  is  really  a  main- 
tenance type  of  organization  and  any  time  we  take  on 
outside  projects,  the  maintenance  items  will  obviously 
suffer."  Mr.  Reid  definitely  recognizes  that  there  are 
priority  maintenance  requests.  Any  security  problems 
are  immediately  dealt  with,  such  as  broken  locks  or 
windows.  But  he  feels  that  requests  for  extra  book 
shelves  are  of  a  secondary  nature. 

WHEN  ASKED  WHETHER  the  need  for  fire  extin- 
guishers was  considered  a  high  priority  problem,  Mr. 
Reid  was  concerned  to  hear  that  such  a  problem  existed 
in  Upper  Gailor.  He  said  that  such  a  request  fell  under 
the  category  of  security,  and  as  such  was  a  high  priority 
matter.  Mr.  Reid  assured  this  reporter  that  the  problem 
would  be  addressed  and  invited  mc  to  check  up  on  it  in 
a  few  days. 

The  crew  of  twnty-scven  men  working  for  Buildings 
and  Lands  are  engaged  every  day  in  the  construction 
and  renovation  of  the  campus.  Mr.  Reid  feels  sure  that 
this  system  is  more  beneficial  to  the  university  than 


contracting  an  outside  const! 
He  feels  that  utilizing  the  i 
the  university  greater  contrc 
lines   have    been  a  problem 


npjiik 


hue 


realize  how  important  it  < 


jction  company  would  be. 
niversity's  own  crew  gives 
over  the  projects.  Dead- 
n  the  past  when  outside 
ted.  "They  don't  always 
be  to  have  a  project  com- 


pleted before  the  opening  of  the  school  year.' 


HAMMER'S 

FAMOUS  BRAND 

}  CLOTHING  AND  FABRICS 

AT  LOW 
DISCOUNT  PRICES 

ON  THE  SQUARE-    WINCHESTER,  TN. 


SS00    OR    MORE 
EACH    SCHOOL    YEAR. 

PRIZES  AWARDED  AS  WELL. 

BONUS   BASED   ON    RESULTS. 

MONTHLY 
PAYMENT  FOR  PLACING 
POSTERS    ON    CAMPUS 

FLEXIBLE    HOURS. 

800-S26-OXX3. 


Inbetween 


SHAKE  DAY  1983 
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The  flavor  of  Tennessee: 
a  sampler  from  Sewanee 


By  Elizabeth  Large 


WHEN  Jane  and  Michael  Stern  pub- 
lished an  eating  guide  called 
"Goodfood"  earlier  this  year,  they 
were  feeding  on  the  current  in- 
tense interest  in  American  regional  food  —  not 
the  chir  "new  American  cuisine.''  but  the  fa- 
bled down  home  rooking  that  serious  eaters 
discover  off  the  highways  and  away  from  the 
big  cities 

For  some  reason  the  Sterns  missed  the  City 


Cafe,  which  is  off  U.S.  64  between  Chattanooga 
and  Nashville  in  the  town  of  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
population  2,218.  The  grandiosity  of  the  name, 
considering  the  size  of  the  town,  is  matched 
only  by  the  goodness  of  its  food. 

You  won't  find  the  number  for  the  City  Cafe 
listed  in  the  phone  book.  You've  got  to  look  un- 
der Sewanee  Cab  Service;  owner  Lawrence 
Green  drives  the  town's  one  taxi.  There  isn't 
much  call  for  it. 


Mostly  Mr.  Green  is  at  the  cafe  during  the 
hours  it's  open,  from  5:30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  His 
wife  does  all  the  cooking.  You  can  sometimes 
catch  her  sitting  at  a  booth,  a  blue  bandanna 
around  her  head,  smoking  a  cigarette  after  the 
labors  of  the  morning.  She  looks  as  though 
she's  in  her  late  50s.  though  she's  probably 
younger.  "It's  a  hard  life,"  she  admits. 

Lunch  is  the  big  meal.  On  any  given  day  the 
menu  on  the  blackboard  will  go  something  like 
this: 

Roast  beef  (meaning  pot  raa&l ) 

Fried  corn 

Squash  casserole 

Creamed  potatoes 


Gr 


the 


Coleslaw 

Cottage  cheese 
Applesauce 

The  meat  changes  daily  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule (Wednesday  might  be  pork  chop  day,  for  in- 
stance, and  Friday  would  feature  fried  cat- 
fish), and  the  vegetables  change  according  to 
the  season  Dinner  —  that  is.  hot  lunch  c* 
$2.50.  which  includes  two  vegetables.  haw 
made  corn  muffins  and  presweetened  iced  tc.i 
with  fresh  mint. 

This  may  not  he  exactly  the  kind  of  meal 
that  appeals  at  noon  on  a  swelicring  Tennessee 
summer  day.  but  serious  eaters  will  pui  up 
with  the  City  Cafe's  lack  of  air  conditioning 
and  the  red  plastic  booths  that  stick  to  their 
sweaty  backs  in  order  to  polish  off  a  slice  of 
country  ham  {Tennessee  ham  isn't  as  salty  as 
Virginia's  country  ham;  many  people.  I'm  in- 
cluded, prefer  it)  or  a  piece  of  homemade  pie 

The  City  Cafe  is  famous  —  at  least  among 
the  town's  2.000  residents  and  various  truck 
drivers  who  travel  I'  S  64  -  for  it.s  vegeta- 
bles You  can  order  an  all-vegetable  plate  wnfc 
any  number  on  it  from  two  for  $2  15  up  to  six 
for  $3.  And  it's  always  a  good  sign  when  an 
eating  place  sells  fresh  vegetables  from  the 
owner's  garden  outside  its  doors 

Mr.  Green  has  two  kinds  of  sweet  corn.  The 

one  to  buy  is  his  Hickory  King,  as  it's  known  on  the 
seed  packets,  or  Hickory  Cane,  as  the  mountain  folk 
call  it  —  which  is  sweeter  and  more  tender  than  the 
Silver  Queen  we  get  around  here.  (Around  here,  so 
I've  heard,  farmers  use  Hickory  King  for  field  corn. 
I've  never  found  it  in  a  Baltimore  market.)  Mr. 
Green  for  some  reason  also  grows  Trucker's  Favor- 
ite, a  white  corn  so  tough  and  tasteless  you'll  never 
trust  a  trucker's  judgment  about  food  again. 

You  can  also  get  blood-red  tomatoes,  big  as 
baseballs;  baby  crookneck  and  pattypan  squash; 
huge  pole  beans  to  be  cooked  with  onions  and  fat- 
back;  and  okra  the  size  of  your  little  finger.  All 
these  are  served  up  in  the  restaurant  —  over- 
cooked, of  course,  in  that  wonderful  way  that's  per- 
fectly OK  when  a  good  Southern  cook  is  doing  it. 

It's  no  use  asking  Mrs.  Green  for  recipes;  she 
doesn't  use  them.  But  below  are  some  recipes  for 
traditional  Tennessee  foods,  the  sort  you  might  find 
at  the  City  Cafe.  The  vegetable  dishes  won't  be  as 
good,  though,  if  you  don't  use  fresh  local  produce 
for  them,  the  kind  you  might  get  in  Sewanee 
straight  from  Mr.  Green's  garden. 

Lawrence  Green  (inset)  grinned  when  he  found 
out  his  City  Cafe  had  been  featured  in  an  issue  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  The  Cafe  had  long  been 
famous  across  the  Domain,  but  now  its  fame 
seems  to  be  spreading  even  up  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line. 

—Photo  by  John  EUis 


from  the  Baltimore  Sun  earlier  this  month 
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Quakers  meet  regularly  in  Episcopal  Sewanee 


BYWILLKIDD 


QUAKERS?  I  THOUGHT  this  was  an  Episcopal 
school!  It  is  true  that  Sewanee  is  an  Episcopal  school, 
but  that  doesn't  keep  a  group  of  Quakers  from  meeting 
regularly  on  Sundays  in  Sewanee. 

Lyn  Hutchinson  and  Tom  Spaccarelli  are  Sewanee's 
two  Quakers.  Lyn  was  born  into  the  Quakers,  properly 
called  the  Society  of  Friends.  Tom  became  a  member 
after  years  of  meeting  with  Quakers  when  Lyn's  [father 
died  and  hermothernoved  away. 

Tom  began  meeting  with  Quakers  because  he  found 
the  spiritual  link  enabled  him  to  work  for  peace  in  so- 
ciety. "I  tend  to  be  political,  "  he  said,"  and  Quakerism 
is  socially  committed  out  of  spiritual  c 


QUAKERS  HAVE  NO  creeds  or  liturgy  because,  as 
Tom  says/'it  limits  the  infinite".  They  believe,"God 
has  an  infinite  number  of  manifestations.  We  believe 
God  is  expressing  and  manifesting  himself  today." 

For  this  reason,  Quakers  meet  at  least  once  weekly. 
:  God  "is  in  the  hearts  of  men."  Thus,  they 
nee  for  the  purpose  of  listening  for  His  man- 


can  speak.  One  speaks  pres 
moves  him  or  her  to  do  so. 
spoke  last  year,  but  that  s 
year. 

Quakers,  although  often 


imably  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
Lyn  Hutchinson  said  no  one 
imc  people  have  spoken  this 

misconceived,  are  Christians. 


Although  they  have  a  reputation  as  mystics.  Spaccarelli 
insists  that  although  it  does  have  mystical  elements,  it  is 
"mainline  Christianity."  "We  don't  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  something  off  in  the  future.  We  believe  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  with  us  now." 


They  belie 

gather  in  s 

ifestations.     In  what  they  call  meditation,  centering,  or 

keeping  silence,  they  look  for  "the  inner  light".  In  men 

they  believe  God  has  put  a  "wellspring"  which  can  be 

contacted. 

Spaccarelli  says  this  contact  enables  him  to  work  for 
peace.  "The  inner  light  is  contact  with  the  Lord.  Hav- 
ing that  communication.  .  .  remimds  one  of  the  source 
of  all  creation,  which  is  not  self  but  God.  It's  everybody 
elses  source  too,  and  we  are  all  brothers." 

BECAUSE  THEY  BELIEVE  all  men  are  brothers, 
Quakers  are  very  peace  oriented.  To  destroy  a  habitat- 
ion of  God,  a  home  of  the  Inner  Light,  goes  against  their 
principles. 

The  meetings  in  Sewanee  begin  at  9:30  Sunday 
mornings  at  Spaccarelli's  house.  They  last  about  45 
minutes  during  which    time  everyone  is  silent.    Anyone 


Porky 's  Bar-B-Que 

967-3344      10:30  AM-7  PM 

Cowan  Rd.  Winchester 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT- 


COWAN  CAFE 


trie 

CITY 
CAPE 

Lunch  amy  day. 

Dinner  Afon.  -Sat.  , 
IrYa  Spacialiia  in 
Fresh  Vegetables 


Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  615-994-2268 

CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 

LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 

Seating  Capacities  (Banquet-style-420  people,  Auditorium-550) 
i  Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  and  club  functions. 
Call  James  David  Oliver  for  details.  Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge. 
Rustic  decor/equipped  with  modern  conveniences  such  as:  color  TV,  electric  9 
heat,  carpeting,  spacious  rooms,  &  country  ham-shaped  swimming 
pool.  Very  competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at  one  of  our  rooms. 
Call  now  for  reservations. 

MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 


Join  the 

HIGH  ADVENTURE 

SPORTS  CLUB 

Flylikeabirdina2-seater 
ultralight,  learn  to  skydive 
the  new  way,  soar  with 
the  eagles  in  a  hang-glider 
or  hot  air  balloon.    Many 
other  exciting  activities. 
Call  today  for  info. 
825-0444  or  write 

4065  Cummings  Hwy 
Chattanooga,  TN.  37409 


LAUREL  POINT 
GUEST  COTTAGE 

Sewanee  on  bluff,  furn., 
kitchen,  fireplace, 
screened  porch.  Daily 
and  weekly. 

Essig... 
Sherwood  Rd., 
Sewanee,  Tn.37375 

Tel.  615-598-0855      . 


Valley  Liquors  -  Cowan  , 

c~.„„AA  OfJAnk..l/co  Your  10%  Discount 


Sewanee  Students-Use  Your  10%  Discount 
For  The  Best  Deals  Around 
SPEGALS....Some  More  Than  10  %   Off 


FRATS  AND  GROUPS- 
CHECK  OUR  PRICES  AND  SERVICES 


TURN  LEFT  BEFORE 

BB  TRACK!     |f 


:     WINCHESTER 


"Less  than  10  minutes  from  Sewanee" 
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'Mama  and  Daddy' run  the  best  place  in  Cowan 


BY  JOHN  SIMS  BAKER  AND  FRANCES  GILLEY 

"WE  ARE  JUST  your  Mama  and  Daddy,"  say  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clyde  Miller,  owners  of  the  Cowan  Cafe,  212 
East  Cumberland  Street,  Cowan,  Tennessee,  the  main 
drag  through  Cowan  to  Winchester.  It  has  been  serving 
hot,  well-balanced,  just-what-your-Mama-would-serve- 
you  meals  since  1947.  They  start  cooking  breakfast 
at  five  o'clock  each  morning  and  serve  lunch  through 
four,  o'clock  that  afternoon.  During  the  winter,  "when 
people  aren't' wording  in  their  yards,"  according  to 
Mr.  Miller,'  they  are  open  for  supper  on  Friday  and 
Staurday  evenings. 

The  Cafe  is  simply  decorated,  but  cozy.  You  enter, 
seat  youfself  at  either  a  table  or  booth,  select  from  the 
chalkboard  menu  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  wait  for  your 
waitress  (to  take  your  order.  The  place  is  spotless  and 
not  cluttered  with  artificial  flowers  or  unlit  candles. 


An  eye-catching  corner  in  the  back  of  the  front  din- 
ing room  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  Cowan  Coffee  Club, 
where  members  meet  in  the  mornings.  It  is  an  ever-ex- 
panding Club,  having  started  out  with  one  table  and  now 
filling  four.  A  sign  above  the  rack  where  each  member's 
personal  coffee  mug  remains  reads,  "there  has  been  more 
fish  caught  and  more  game  killed  here  than  any  other 
place  in  the  state." 

"SUNDAY  AT  LUNCH  is  the  big  day,"  remarks  Mr. 
Miller,  former  mayor  of  Cowan.  Their  weekday  lunches, 
however,  prove  most  popular  with  the  Sewanee  crowd. 
For  a  mere  two  dollars,  you  can  choose  one  of  three 
meats,  and  three  vegetables  from  a  generous  selection, 
served  with  rolls  and  corn  bread. 

The  menu  varies  daily  with  such  standard  entrees  as 
barbecue  pork,  roast  beef,  chicken  and  dressing,  ham, 
country  fried  steak,  and  fried  chicken.    The  vegetable 
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selection  includes  mashed  potatoes,  pinto  beans,  fried 
okra,  glazed  carrots,  baked  squash,  scalloped  tomatoes, 
cole  slaw,  potato  salad,  green  beans,  crowder  peas, 
congealed  salad,  and  pickled  beets.  You  can  order  as 
well  from  a  short  order  menu  of  burgers  and  sandwiches. 
Although  you  cannot  possibly  be  hungry  afterwards, 
you  must  make  room  for  dessert,  either  the  coconut 
pie  or  the  peach  cobbler.    , 

Minutes  after  you  place  your  order,  your  waitress 
returns  with  a  plate  full.  Although  the  food  does  not 
quite  have  the  personal  touch  of  home,  it  is  bounteous 
and  beats  Gailor  by  the  six  country  miles  to  Cowan.  In 
short,  both  the  price  and  the  pleasant,  hom'ey  atmos- 
phere seem  to  come  from  a  by-gone  era. 

MAMA  AND  DADDY  Miller  have  run  the  Cowan 
Cafe  for  six  years,  although  Mrs.  Miller  worked  for  it  for 
sometime  uhder  its  previous  owner,  Mr.  McNutt.  While 
the  location  has  changed  (from  across  the  street),  the 
personnel  has  remained  remarkably  constant.  In  fact, 
Mrs.  Florence  Floyd,  the  steam  table  cook;  was  there 
when  it  opened.    She  boasts,  "My  daddy  put  an  apron 
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up  29  years.  Patsy  Rector 
Cowan  Cafe,  but  Mr.  Miller  co 
fast  as  my  wife  here." 
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iced  tea  has  an  alarming  resi> 
instead  of  whipped  margar 
quite-hot-enough  rolls  and  < 
these  details  seem  petty  in 
high  quality.. 

Several  students  have  given  their  stamp  of  approval. 
Amy  Rhodes;  says,  "It's  the  best;"  Joanne  White  adds, 
"Yummy."    ' 
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Upsets  haunt  IM  football  field 


BY  BILLY  SCOTT 


UPSET  HAUNTED  THE  playing  field  as  the  leaders 
fell  like  dominos  in  the  last  weeks  of  I.M.  football 
action. 

First,  a  fired  up  Indy  team  stunned  PDT  with  a  21-14 
victory,  dealing  them  their  first  loss  of  the  season.  The 
teams  split  the  first  half  7-7.  Early!  in  the  third  quarter, 
PDT  scored  on  a  Mark  McAlisler  pass  to  center  Bill 
Hodges  to  take  the  lead. 

Later  in  the  same  quarter,  Indy  defensive  back  Lee 
Goodwin  picked  off  a  McAlister  pass,  running  it  back 
from  the  Indy  30  yard  line  for  the  touchdown.  Then, 
with  less  than  five  minutes  remaining  in  the  game, 
freshman  Indy  James  Bean  made' a  spectacular  diving 
catch  of  a  Jeff  Sparks  pass  in  the  end  zone  for  the  final 
winning  sjcore. 


NEXT,  UNDERDOG  SAE  shattered  Indy's  five  game 


Finally,  PDT  stopped  previously  unbeaten  ATO  in 
a  grueling  6-0  shutout  to  capture  the  I.M.  lead  and  al- 
most certainly  the  number  one  seed  in  the  playoff 
tournament.  PDT  scored  quickly  on  their  second  drive 
of  the  game  on  a  Mark  McAlister  pass  to  Bill  Hodges, 
but  was  unable  to  convert  the  extra  point. 


ATO  THREATENED  twice,  driving  each  time  to 
first  down  and  goal  to  go,  but  were  halted  both  times 
by  a  tenacious  PDT  defense.  PDT  also  won  the  battle 
of  Emerald-Hodgins,  sending  ATO  rusher  Don  Evans  in 
for  8  stitches  while  blocking  back  Stewart  Thomas  only 
took  7. 


Yeomans  is  top  man  . 


Runners  take  fourth  at  Berry 


ak  with  a  6-0  win.   The  only  s 


:  late 


in  the  third  after  a  76  yard  SAE  drive  culminated  by  a 
Mark  Balte  to  Eric  Hefner  touchdown  pass.  Indy  charg- 
ed back  in  the  fourth  quarter,  driving  all  the  way  to  the 
SAE  10  yard  line.  Playing  a  no-blocking  back  offense, 
however,  Indy  quarterback  Jeff  Sparks  was  left  open  for 
the  sack  by  Scott  Ensor  which  clinched  the  SAE  victory. 


IN  MEN'S  CROSS  Country  action,  the  Sewanee 
Warriors  trecked  to  Rome,  Georgia  the  weekend  before 
last  for  the  Berry  Invitational  at  Berry  College  and  came 
away  with  a  fourth  place  trophy.  Eighteen  schools  were 
represented  in  the  competition.  The  top  finisher  for  Se- 
wanee was  senior,  Charles  Yeomans  who  captured  four- 
teenth place. 

The  Sewanee  Warriors  officially  began  their  1983 
season  at  home  this  year  by  hosting  the  Sewanee  Invita- 
tional on  September  10.  The  team  placed  third  in  that 
meet.  Individual  times  for  the  Sewanee  Invitational 
were  as  follows:  Fred  Manning,  27:25;  Lawrence  Butch- 
er, 27:28;     Charles  Yeomans,  27:51;     Scott  Stanley, 
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Cotton  Clothing  from  India 

seconds  and  close-outs 

Blouses S12.00 

Bedspreads $12.00 

Dresses   $20.00 

HANDMADE  POTTERY  -  STAINED  GLASS 
BASKETS  -  TOYS  uni versity  a  ve. 

(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  GRAPH  FOR  CROSS-STICH 
Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  11-5  p.m. 
phone  598-0334 


28:41;  Andy  Hayes,  29:14;  Paul  Phefferkdrn,  29:24; 
Joe  Wiegand,  29:37;  Arnie  Frishman,  32:12;  Robert 
Block,  33:04;  Fred  Mathews,  33:18.  Freshman  Rick 
Ward  suffered  a  minor  injury  during  the  race  and  did  not 
finish. 

JOHN  McPHERSON,  COACH  of  the  Warriors,  was 
very  pleased  with  his  team's  progress  at  this  juncture  in 
the  season.  Said  McPherson,  "If  we  can  keep  healthy 
and  if  we  can  maintain  our  momentum,  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent shot  of  going  to  the  Nationals  this  year." 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Nationals,  which  are  to  be 
held  outside  of  Washington,  D.C.  this  year,  the  Warriors 
must  place  either  frist  or  second  in  the  NCAA  Division 
III  Regionals  competition,  which  will  be  held  at  Christ- 
opher Newport  College  in  Virginia  on  November  1 2. 

The  team  travels  this  weekend  to  Hanover,  Indiana 
for  the  Hanover  Invitational. 
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All  You  Can  Eat   $7.95                                    /  full  pound  of  ribs,  charbroiled  and 

served  with  our  special  sauce.  Potato 

Peel  and  eat  just  as  though                                    and  Salad  Bar, 
you  were  sitting  on  the  Gulf 

Beach  of  Mississippi.   Served                                *c  gr- 
with  Baked  Potato  and  Salad  Bar. 
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Party  supplies,  late  night  munchies, 

meat  cut  to  order,  fresh  fruits  and  1 

vegetables,  beer.  We  accept  checks! 

We'll  pay  $50  for  the  best 
idea  we  receive. 
See  manager  for  details. 
NEW  HOURS 
Mon-Thurs...7-10 
Sun...l-9 
Fri  &  Sat  til  midnight 
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One  on  one 

Senior  linebacker  Mike 
Jordan  (36)  moves  in  for 
the  kill  on  Principia 
running  back  Joel 
Frederick  as  Owen 
Lipscomb  and  Mark 
Cotter  come  over  to  help 
out. 

—Photo  by  Morgan 
Bomar 


Tigers  hammer  Prin,  face  Centre 


BY  PHIL  CAMPBELL 

UNPREDICTABILITY  is  a  characteristic  of  Sewanee 
football  these  days.  Last  year's  team  certainly  proved 
that. 

So  it  may  well  be  this  year. 

Following  a  beating  at  Millsaps  that  simply  got  out 
of  hand  and  is  probably  best  forgotten,  the  Tigers 
bounced  back  with  a  good  performance  against  CAC 
foe  Principia,  taking  a  31-19  win  to  ease  the  sting  of 
the  48-1 4  loss  suffered  in  Mississippi  last  week. 

The  Tiger  defensive  unit  (playing  without  linebacker 
Robert  Glenn  who  was  injured  at  Millsaps)  bent  without 
breaking,  allowing  the  visitors  275  yards  of  total  offense. 

The  offense  used  its  traditional  strategy  against  Prin- 
cipia, abandoning  the  pass  in  favor  of  the  run.  The  move 
to  run  may  haye  been  necessitated  in  part  by  the  loss 
of  starting  quarterback  Bobby  Morales  (who  suffered  a 


separated  left  shoulder  at  Millsaps)  and  tight  end  Jim 
Smith,  whose  elbow  was  dislocated  last  week. 

WHATEVER  THE  REASON  WAS,  the  strategy 
worked,  as  tailbacks  Reggie  Benson  and  Bob  Rodden- 
berry  combined  for  186  yards  and  3  touchdowns  rush- 
ing. Benson  led  all  rushers  with  2  touchdowns  and  115 
yards  on  18  carries,  while  Roddenberry  ran  for  71  yards, 
caught  2  passes,  and  threw  a  56-yard  halfback  pass  to 
David  Pack  which  set  up  the  Tigers'  game-clinching 
touchdown. 

Benson  had  played  little  before  Saturday.  "I  was 
looking  forward  to  it  because  I  knew  we  were  going  to 
run  a  lot.  !  hope  I  can  keep  contributing." 

Quarterback  Tommy  Bledsoe  recovered  from  a  shaky 
start,  showing  great  poise  as  he  directed  the  Tigers'  se- 
cond half  scoring  drives.  The  Sewanee  offense  will  de- 
pend upon  him  for  good  performances  in  the  next  two 


weeks,  as  the  thick  of  the  CAC  schedule  begins. 

The  Tigers,  2-0  in  defense  of  their  CAC  title  and  2-1 
overall,  travel  first  to  Centre  and  then  to  Southwestern 
at  Memphis,  facing  tough  ground  attacks  both  times. 

Sewanee  will  need  strong  play  from  the  defensive 
line,  the  veteran  tinebacking  corps,  and  the  secondary. 
The  kicking  game,  which  has  been  highlighted  by  the 
booming  kickoffs  of  Tom  Langston  and  the  returns  of 
Everett  McCrary  and  Martin  Sloudenmire,  must  contin- 
ue to  improve.  Centre  and  Southwestern  can  both  be 
beaten  but  it  will  take  two  solid  efforts  from  the  Tigers. 

THOSE  WHO  BELIEVE  that  history  repeats  itself 
should  be  optimistic  about  the  next  two  games.  For  the 
past  4  years  the  Sewanee-Centre  game  has  been  won  by 
the  visiting  team,  and  Sewanee  has  defeated  Southwest- 
ern 5  years  in  a -row  now.  Let's  hope  these  trends  can 
make  for  some  consistency. 


New  athletic  growth  sign  of  good  health 


NEW  GROWTH  is  usually  a  sign  of  good  health,  ; 
growth  is  certainly  taking  place  in  Sewanee's  Athletic 
Department  and  its  programs.     Coach   Horace  Moore, 

ctor,  was  very   enthusiastic 
the  Juhan  offices  and  the 

/olved   in   the  Athletic  Pro- 


newly-named   Athletic 
about  the  new  personnel  i 
rising  numbers  of  those  i 
gram. 

speaking 
of  sports 


ments.  Dwyer  comes  to  the  mountain  as  Head  Basket- 
ball Coach  after  Assistant  positions  at  West  Point  and 
Duke. 

The  third  newcomer  is  Dewey  Warren,  assisting 
Coach  Moore  with  Sewanee  Football.  Warren's  record 
too  is  impressive.  He  has  already  worked  with  the 
Tigers  for  two  years  as  a  part  time  assistant,  in  that  time 
has  helped  to  rewrite  Sewanee's  offense. 

The  new  baseball  leader  and  basketball's  new  assist- 
ant   is  William    Fenion   who   come    to    Sewanee   from 


Tampa,  Florida  after  leading  his  last  team,  Berkeley 
Prep,  in  Tampa  to  the  most  successful  season  in  its  his- 
tory. 

Thei 
faculty  , 
Anyone 
gym  sec 
closed  c 
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Gym  facili 


w  policy  on  Gym  hours  is  designed  to  give  the 
d  students  better  access  to  the  gym's  facilities, 
'ishing  to  use  the  facilities  is  asked  to  report  to 
ity  near  the  Tennis  Courts.  The  gym  will  be 
satruday  night  until  further  notice,  probably 
gets  colder.  See  the  schedules  on  this  page  for 
id  the  Pool. 
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According 


staff. 


ek,  Sewanee  has 
i"   the   coaching 


'  Coach  Moore,  this  \ 

"three    world    class    people 

The  field  hockey  team  has  certainly  gained  a 
winner.  The  new  coach,  Jeannie  Fissinger,  was  a  goal 
keeper  for  the  U.  S.  field  hockey  team  and  winner  of  the 
Broderick  Award  as  the  most  outstanding  field  hockey 
Coach  Fissinger'slistofcredcntialsisa  mile  long  and  she 
comes  with  more  than  a  few  impressive  accomplish- 


GYM  FACILITIES  SCHEDULE 

POOL  SCHEDULE 

11:00 -12:00  a.m. 

MON.-FRI.: 

7:00  a.m. -4:00  p.m. 

MON.TUES.THURS: 

6:30 -7:30  a.m. 

4:00 -7:00  p.m. 

SAT.: 

11:00 -12:00  a.m. 

SAT: 

2:00  p.m. -6:00  p.m. 

7:00 -8:00  p.m. 

7:30 -9:00  a.m. 

(Except  on  football  days) 
*Gym  Facilities  include: 
Handball  Courts 
Tennis  Courts 

8:00 -9:00  p.m. 

WED: 

6:30 -8:00  a.m. 
11:00-12:00  a.m. 

11:00 -12:00  a.m. 
3:00 -4:30  p.m. 
4:30 -5:30  p.m.* 

SUN: 

Dance  Studio 
Weight  Room 
Small  Gym 

FRI: 

6:30 -7:30  a.m. 

2:00 -4:00  p.m. 
4:00 -6:00  p.m.* 
*  -  Lap  Swim  Only 

Sorry,  Horace,  but  . 


Gould  eyes  soccer  championship 


BY  BEN  HARRIS 

THE  COOL  FALL  air  that  has  settled  upon  the 
Mountain  is  a  signal  to  the  1983  soccer  squad  that  the 
critical  part  of  the  season  is  here  -  and  Dan  Gould  is 
ready.  Gould  is  a  small  fellow,  but  loaded  into  his  5'9" 
1  SO  lb  frame  is  the  ammunition  of  a  winner :  heart,  lead- 
ership, and  a  strong  desire  for  success.  The  junior  co- 
captain  from  Clearwater,  Florida  is  hungry  for  ,  among 
other  things,  the  conference  title  and  a  post-season  play- 
off bid. 

Gould  arrived  at  Sewanee  in  the  fall  of  1981  as  a 
football  prospect.  "Not  many  people  know  that,"  he 
says  with  a  smile.  Faced  with  a  hard  choice,  Gould 
chose  the  soccer  field  over  the  gridiron,  and  is  now  one 


Gould  in  action  .  .  . 

Dan  instructs  friend  Karyn  Pennington  in  how  to 
pick  up  guys. 

—Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 


Drug  Gkratpang 

FRANK  BROWN,  Pharmacist  and  Owner 

"Just  Across  The  Tracks 


PHONE  598-5940 
8:30  -5:30M  -F 
8:30  -3:00  SAT 


of  the  players  Coach  Peter  Haley  is  relying  on  to  pro- 
duce championship  soccer  on  the  mountain.  His  lead- 
ership and  outstanding  play  are  essential  to  the.  success 
the  Tigers  hope  to  enjoy  this  season. 

GOULD'S  SOCCER  CAREER  began  quite  inauspic- 
iously  in  the  seventh  grade,  as,  he  says,  "My  older 
brother  was  a  soccer  player,  and  he  needed  someone  to 
play  the  game  with,  so  he  recruited  me."  It  was  the  pro- 
verbial love  at  first  sight.  "I  caught  the  fever,  so  to 
speak,  and  I've  been  playing  it  ever  since,"  he  Says, 
though  he  feels  that  perhaps  he  was  a  bit  ahead  of  his 
time,  "Florida  is  a  real  hotbed  of  soccer  now,  since  the 
Tampa  Bay  Rowdies  have  been  there,  but  it  wasn't  when 
I  was  in  high  school." 

Nonetheless,  Gould  brought  considerable  talent  to 
the  Mountain  when  he  came,  and  is  now  in  a  position  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  hos  ability  and  the  sizable  amount 
of  hard  work  he  has  devoted  to- the  game.  Success  in 
soccer  is  a  team-oriented  concept;  one  cannot  go  it 
and  for  Sewanee  to  win  on  the  soccer  field,  the  entire 
team  must  be  in  a  winning  frame  of  mind,  Gould  feels 
that  they  are.     Post-season  play,  he  says,  is  "our  major 


Gould's  soccer  career 

began  in  seventh  grade. 

"I  caught  the  fever,  and  I've 

been  playing  it  ever  since." 


goal   of  the  season"  and  he  believes  the  ingredients  to' 
attain  this  lofty  aim  are  there. 

"WE'RE  AS  STRONG  as  we've  ever  been"  he  says  of 
the  '83  Tigers.  "We're  deep  in  every  position,  and  we 
don't  have  to  go  to  one  player  every  time  on  offense"  a 
fact  which,  he  says,  "has  taken  some  pressure  off  of 
Eddie  McKeithen"  and  allows  for  a  wide-open  diversified 
attack.  The  slight  junior  is  also  pleased  with  his  younger 
teammates,  calling  the  first  yearmen  an  "excellent" 
group.  His  highest  praise,  though,  is  reserved  for  his 
coach.  "The  longer  Coach  Haley  is  here,  the  better  we 
play.  We've  improved  every  year  since  he  got  here,"  he 
says. 

Gould,  in  his  role  as  co-captain,  feels  that  he  too  has 
a  very  important  job.  He  must,  he  believes,  promote 
team  unity  and  a  winning  spirit  on  the  squad,  because 
"if  you  don't  have  those  things,  you  don't  win".  Two 
losses  in  the  first  six  games  have  hurt  the  Tigers,  and 
Gould  says  the  Tigers  "will  have  to  go  pretty  much 
undefeated"  to  insure  a  post-season  bid.  Such  a 
championship  drive  over  the  critical  of  the  season  calls 
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for  leadership,  and  Dan  Gould  is  there  to  provide  it. 

FOR  SEWANEE  TO  reach  its  goals,  Gould  says  "luck 
has  to  be  on  our  side."  Perhaps  he  is  right,  but  leader- 
ship, desire,  and  heart  have  won  far  more  games  than 
luck,  and  these  are  the  ingredients  Dan  Gould  brings  to 
the  soccer  squad  this  fall. 


.  .  .  and  in  action 

And  here,  Dan  races  downfield  while  keeping  his 
eye  on  that  elusive  soccer  ball. 

— Photo  by  Morgan  Bomar 
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'Swamp  Rat'  leads 
new  Tiger  offense 


BY  PHIL  CAMPBELL  

"WHO'S  THAT  GUY  standing  next  10  Coach  Moore? 
He  looks  familiar." 

"I  don't  know,  but  he's  probably  a  coach  or  some- 
thing. I  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him  "The  Swamp 
Cat"  or  something  like  that." 

The  subject  of  this  hypothetical  conversation  be- 
tween these  two  observant  Sewanee  football  fans  is 
Dewey  {"The  Swamp  Rat")  Warren,  Sewanee's  new 
assistant  coach,  who,  after  appearing  sporadically  at 
Tiger  practices  and  games  the  last  few  years,  has  settled 
in  to  direct  the  Tiger  offense  on  a  regular  basis. 

Superlatives  about  Coach  Warren's  qualifications 
as  an  offensive  coordinator  are  not  necessary.  His  re- 
cord speaks  for  itself,  Warren  was  quarterback  for  the 
University  of  Tennessee  from  1965  -  67.  During  this 
period,  the  Volunteers  lost  a  total  of  5  games  while 
going  to  3  bowl  games  and  winning  the  SEC  in  1967. 
He  was  an  Ail-American  and  two-time  All-SEC  select- 
ion during  his  college  career. 


FROM  TENNESSEE  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  earned  the  starting  quarterback  spot  for  Paul  Brown's 
Bengals  in  their  first  season  in  the  old  American  Football 
League. 

"I  remember  playing  against  Bob  Griese,"  says 
Warren  with  a  grin.  The  grin  gets  wider  as  he  adds, 
"I  went  head-to-head  with  Joe  Namath  twice  and  we 
came  away  even  with  a  1-1  split." 

Three  concussions  in  his  second  season  forced  "The 
Swamp  Rat"  out  of  pro  football.  His  two  seasons  made 
quite  an  impact  upon  him  though:  "I've  got  stories  to 
keep  you  here  from  now  until  tomorrow,  and  I  made 
friends  out  of  it  all  (  Larry  Cszonka,  ex-Miami  Dolphin 
star,  numbers  among  them)". 

Warren  turned  to  college  coaching  in  1970,  returning 


1972  to  Brigham  Young,  where 
irds  credits  Warren  with  the  in- 


i  offen 


assistant.     There  he 


coached  quarterback  Condredge  Holluway,  who  now 
stars  for  the  Toronto  Argonauts  in  the  Canadian  Foot 
ball  League. 

Warren  went  West  i 
Head  Coach  Lavell  Ed 
stallation  of  what  has  since  come  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  productive  pass-oriented  offenses  in  college 
football,  an  offense  which  has  sent  quarterbacks  Gifford 
Nielsen  (whom  Warren  coached),  Marc  Wilson,  and  Jim 
McMahon  to  prominence  in  the  NFL. 

"IN  MY  FIRST  YEAR  at  BYU  we  had  one  of  the  top 
rushing  offenses  in  the  country,"  Warren  says.  "Pete 
Van  Valkenburgh  averaged  170  yards  per  game  that 
year.  Next  season  (1973)  we  switched  to  a  passing  at- 
tack. Gary  Shiede  became  one  of  the  top  passers  in  the 
country,  and  Jay  Miller  caught  100  passes  in  10  games. 
He  caught  22  in  one  game,  which  is  still  an  NCAA  re- 
cord as  far  as  I  know." 

In  1974,  Coach  Warren  went  to  Kansas  State,  where 
he  spent  one  year  coaching  Steve  Grogan,  now  of  the 
New  England  Patriots. 

After  his  season  with  Kansas  State,  Warren  left  col- 
lege coaching  for  a  while.  "The  pressure  of  the  business 
was  taking  all  the  fun  out  of  it  for  me".  Warren  return- 
ed to  Tennessee  to  coach  for  3  seasons  at  Copper  Hill 
High  School,  near  Cleveland. 

After  his  high  school  coaching  stint  he  took  a  busi- 
ness job  in  Knoxville  and  began  to  appear  intermittent- 
ly as  an  assistant  at  Sewanee  pre-season  practices  and 
games.  During  the  three  years  he  has  assisted,  the 
Sewanee  offensive  record  books  have  been  rewritten. 

A  good  example  of  Warren's  value  to  the  team  oc- 
cured  in  last  year's  Millsaps  game.  Noting  a  weakness 
in  the  Millsaps  secondary,  Warren  drew  up  a  special 
pass  pattern  at  halftime.  The  pattern  resulted  in  the 
game-clinching  touchdown,  as  Tim  Tenhet  connected 
with  David  Pack  for  a  44-yard  scoring  strike  in  the 
third  quarter. 


Dewey  Warren  talks  with  freshman  quarterback 
Bobby  Morales  in  the  game  with  Fisk  three 
weeks  ago.  While  Morales  is  now  out  for  the  year 


with    an   injury,    Warren   remains   to   advise 
Tommy  Bledsoe. 

—Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 


Nostalgia 


Caqu*«rR»tonto 


THIS  WEEK,  15  YEARS  AGO:  Quwiwbw*  Otw<r 
Warren,  a  rookie  tram  Tennessee,  mer  c**d  Mw  Ondnmtt 
Bengals  7%  y  erd»  for  ft  touchdown  on  thftfc-  flr  it  potMulon 
sgevut  the  San  Diego  Char  oe*  s  in  OchnfttCs  first  r  tgutor 
wason  wan*  ever  *  the  o*d  American  Footba*  League 


This  photograph  recently  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  a  Cincinnati  newspaper.  That  city 
is  where  Warren  played  professional 
football  in  the  old  American  Football 
League  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 


HEAD  COACH  HORACE  MOORE'S  hiring  of 
Warren  comes  at  a  crucial  time,  now  that  Tim  Tenhet 
is  gone.  Says  Moore:  "After  losing  Tim  Tenhet  to 
graduation,  Dewey's  experience  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  a  new  quarterback.  We  can't  say  we  will  win 
all  our  games  with  him,  but  we  certainly  would  lose 
a  lot  of  them  without  him." 

Coach  Warren  is  as  happy  to  be  here  as  Sewanee 
football  enthusiasts  are  to  have  him:  "Being  in  this 
unique  atmosphere  puts  the  fun  back  into  it  for  me. 
The  setting,  the  faculty,  and  the  students  all  promote 
the  school's  traditions.  Education  takes  top  priority 
here.  A  lot  of  the  best  athletes  are  good  students  too. 
That's  the  way  it  should  be." 

Warren  has  seen  and  participated  in  a  lot  of  football. 
He's  noticed  changes  over  the  years.  "Everything  has 
gotten  bigger  since  1  was  a  player,  especially  at  the  high- 
est levels:  the  squads;  the  crowds;  the  number  of  things 
riding  on  each  game,"  Warren  says.  "I  remember  seeing 
my  first  Sewanee  game  and  thinking  that  Ivy  League 
games  were  probably  like  this  in  a  lot  of  ways". 

"The  kids  playing  for  us  now  generally  don't  have 
the  size  or  speed  that  the  Division  I  players  have,  but 
we  do  occasionally  have  someone  who  blossoms  late 
and  ends  up  good  enough  to  start  at  a  major  college." 

"HEART  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT  than  size  to  me 
anyway.  There's  always  room  to  win  with  the  players 
who  want  to  play  the  most." 

It's  obvious  that  the  fun  in  football  has  come  back 
for  Coach  Warren  as  he  borrows  a  player's  Walk-Man 
and  bobs  his  head  to  the  music  on  a  bus  trip  to  an 
away  game,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  team. 
Another  time,  everyone  watches  as  Coach  Warren 
good-naturedly  bets  a  player  during  warm-ups  that 
he  still  has  a  good  enough  arm  to  hit  a  small  object 
with  a  long  pass. 

"This  is  college  ball  the  way  it  should  be.  The  play- 
ers play  and  the  coaches  coach  because  they  enjoy  it". 


ALL-STARS 


The  intramural  football  season  has 
come  to  its  end  after  a  month  and  a 
half  of  tough  gridiron  battles. 
Read  about  the  final  results,  and  look 
at  the  All-Star  squad  on  Page  6. 


FILM 


Ed  Fox  tells  the 
sad,  sad  story  of  Snow 
White  in  his  review 
"Mr.  Ed  Speaks." 
See  Page  11. 


SECOND  CLASS  fUS  I flut  / 


INFO 


Where  were  you  in  '72?  Or  in  '73, 
for  that  matter?  Several  students 
answer  that  question  in  the  News 
section,  on  Page  2.  Also,  find  out 
about  the  Century  II  campaign. 
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ULTIMATE 


FRISBEE  IS  A  game  for  people  who  like  to  take  it 
easy  when  they  exercise,  right? 

You  know,  throw  it  back  and  forth,  between  liquid 
refreshments.  Or  maybe  aim  it  at  a  tree,  although  that 
involves  going  to  chase  it  if  you  miss.  Unless  you  have  a 
trained  dog. 

All  in  all,  though,  it's  hardly  strenuous.   Right? 

Wrong,  just  ask  anyone  who  played  on  one  of  the 
six  teams  in  the  third  Ultimate  Frisbee  Challenge  Cup 
over  the  first  weekend  of  October. 

BARBARA  FRANCIS  and  Joanne  Raulerson,  as  part 
of  their  B.C.  Program  Board  duties,  organized  the  tourn- 
ament for  the  third  straight  time,  and  managed  to  bring 
everything  off  without  a  hitch,  despite  a  change  in  lo- 
cation and  the  traditional  carping  by  all  participants  that 
happens  whenever  someone  tries  to-put  on  an  event  at 
Sewanee.  The  tourney  date  worked  in  while  the  weather 
was  still  in  the  80's  and  before  the  IM  football  tourna- 
ment ■  and  the  full  slate  of  games  on  Saturday  while  the 
football  Tigers  were  away  at  Centre  gave  anxious  fans 
some  place  to  relax  in  the  sun. 

Those  who  have  been  present  at  all  three  Challenge 
Cups  said  that  attendance  at  the  three  matches  Saturday 
was  the  best  ever.  That  is  an  encouraging  note  for  fans 
of  the  sport  and' the  tourney.  One  thing  that  helped 
was  a  lack  of  the  bad  weather  which  had  plagued  the 
two  previous  meets,  the  first  of  which  was  held  in  the 
fall  of  1982. 

THE  WEATHER  was  really  one  of  the  few  surprises 
of  the  tournament,  however,  as  a  team  made  up  of  the 
same  players  who  won  the  first  two  tournaments  took 
their  third  straight  title.  The  Cannon  Exiles  (so  named 
becaused  most  of  the  team  had  been  banished  from  that 
dormitory  in  one  way  or  another)  cruised  through  two 
matches  to  the  victory. 

Experience  was  a  big  factor  throughout  the  tourn- 
ament, as  several  new  teams  entered  the  field  and  found 
out  that  the  sport  is  not  quite  as  easy  as  it  seeems  from 
the  sidelines.  Unlike  the  way  one  usually  thinks  of 
tossing  a  disc,  Ultimate  Frisbee  -  called  Frisbee  football 
by  an  ignorant  few  -  has  a  lot  of  body  contact  and  more 
running  than  most  of  the  participants  cared  to  think  a- 
bout.  see  back  page 


Cannon  Exile  winger  John  Lowrance  goes  up  high  to  grab  a  throw  over  Perry  Patton  of 
the  Dangerfield  club,  and  looks  to  throw  the  disc  on  downfield  before  he  even  comes  fully 
back  to  the  ground.  (Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson) 
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What  were  you  doing  ten  years  ago  today? 


BY  WILL  KIDD 


TEN  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


BAHIA  YACKZAN  "I  was  overseas  and  called  Teresa.  I 
was  experiencing  culture  shock  from  trying  to  live  in 
a  Moslem  society  after  having  grown  up  in  liberal  A- 


HOSSEIN  ORDOUBADIAN  "I  had  a  crew  cut  and  I 
shaved.  I  hadn't  heard  of  the  Greatful  Dead,  but  it 
was  in  my  destirTy.  I -hadn't  drank  my  first  beer  yet 
but  I  knew  I  was  having  a  good  time." 

TOM  LAKEMAN  "1  had  just  finished  lunch  and  I  was 
going  to  play  kickball.  I  was  the  last  one  to  get 
picked  and  I  never  scored." 

ED  MARSHAL  "1  was  sucking  my  thumb  and  still  in 


DARBY  RAY  "I  was  chasing  boys  around  the  play- 
ground. I  was  always  doing  that.  I  was  such  a 
brute." 

SUSAN  FOWLER  "I  was  dancing  in  Dallas  in  a  tutu." 

WILL  TONKS  "I  was  riding  my  bike,  listening  to  the 
Beatles  and  wishing  I  had  a  guitar." 

GRANGER  MARCHMAN  "Those  were  the  days  when  I 
was  an  athlete.  I  played  football  after  school  and 
went  to  make-out  parties.  I  might  have  been  dove 
hunting  and  was  out  with  either  Martha  Mclntyreor 
Camille  Mitchell." 


ANNIE    THROWER    "My   fir 


took 


to  the 


Marshall  Tucker  Band.  They  were  both  really  cool.' 

KIERAN  MANNION  "I  was  stopping  up  toilets  in  grade 
school  or  playing  hookie  and  flying  a  kite  in  the 
park." 

BECKY  NELSON  "I  weighed  about  40  lbs.  and  I  was 
eating  ice  cream  Holandes." 

irking  on  my  applic- 

BRETT  KILBOURNE"!  was  building  sand  castles  in  the 
sky." 

HOLLY  CAIN  "I  played  truth  or  dare  and  the  best 
looking  guy  in  class  was  dared  to  kiss  me.  I  let  him 
because  he  had  horses." 


Ensuring  future  is  goal  of  Century  II  fund  drive 


BY  SARA  WILLIAMS 


PROTECTING  SEWANEE'S  FUTURE  is  what  the 
Century  II  Fund  is  all  about.  This  50  million  dollar  fund 
raising  event  is  to  ensure  the  future  of  Sewanee  as  an 
outstanding  liberal  arts  college  and  seminary. 

"In  the  last  10-15  years,"  said  Mr.  William  Whipple, 
Vice-President  for  Development,  "there  have  been  many 
priyate  colleges  and  universities  who  have  had  to  simply 
close  their  doors  because  they  lacked  the  necessary 
funds  to  maintain  quality.  This  drive  is  to  ensure  in  the 
future,  Sewanee 's  existance." 

The  fund  raising  drive  is  the  largest  the  university  has 
ever  undertaken  in  its  126  year  history.  The  drive  so  far 
has    been    successful,    they    have    already    acquired   30 


THE  CENTURY  II  FUND  officially  began  last  Octo- 
ber with  a  black  tie  "kick-off"  dinner  in  Nashville. 
Work  on  the  program  has  been  going  on  for  two  and  a 
half  years,  doing  such  ground  work  as  having  committee 
meetings  and  gathering  volunteers. 

"The  key  to  success  in  this  program  is  volunteers," 
says  Mr.  Whipple.  "The  alumni  have  taken  time  out 
from  their  business  to  travel  and  make  solicitations. 
This  proves  how  loyal  and  devoted  our  alumni  are." 

One  alumni,  Gerald  Deblois  of  New  Orleans,  class 
of  1963,  donated  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  This  is 
the  largest  gift  to  Sewanee  ever  by  a  living  alumnus. 

"To  have  a  successful  50  million  dollar  campaign, 
one  needs  large  major  gifts,"  said  Mr.  Whipple.  "Mr. 
Deblois'  gift  is  an  example  of  how  alumns  really  love 
Sewanee." 

The  Century  II  Fund  drive  is  important  to  the  stu- 
dents because  fund  raising  is  necessary  to  keep  the  cost 
of  tuition   down.     In  private  higher  education,  even  if 


the  student  is  paying  full  tuition  and  fees,  he's  only 
paying  about  60%  of  the  total  cost.  The  other  40% 
comes  from  the  endowment  of  gifts.  So  fund  raising 
is  necessary.  It  is  also  important  because  45%  of  Se- 
wanee students  are  on  financial  aid. 


For  more  information  concerning  contributions, 
call  or  wirte:  Campaign  Headquarters,  Century  II 
Fund,  The  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee 
37375;  Phone  (615)598-5931,  Ext.  213. 


The  art  of  laundry  considered.... 


BY  JOHNBRUCKMIER 


FOR  THE  PAST  umpteen  years,  I've  been  hearing 
teachers,  parents,  friends,  neighbors,  and  strangers  on 
the  street  say,  "just  wait  'til  you  get  to  college!  No  one 
will  be  spoon-feeding  you,  so  you'll  have  to  motivate 
yourself."  Boulder,  boulder  on  the  ground.  Tell  me 
something  really  profound.  I've  been  motivating  myself 
for  years.   (Quietly,  of  course.) 

Anyway,  self-motivation  is  not  one  of  my  major 
worries.  What  I'm  having  trouble  with  is  dirty  clothes 
that  don't  find  their  way  from  my  floor,  to  the  wash- 
ing machine,  and  back  to  my  closet.  After  the  pile  of 
stationary  clothes  reached  my  ceiling,  I  decided  to  seek 
out  a  washing  machine. 

I  walked  down  to  the  basement  and  opened  the  door. 
There  they  were,  on  the  far  side  of  the  room:  two  May- 
tag washers  with  matching  dryers.  The  machines  came 
equipped  with  several  cycles,  glowing  lights,  and  coin 
boxes.  Coinboxes?  "You  mean  I've  got  to  pay  to  wash 
my  clothes!"  I  exclaimed.  Paying  to  wash  clothes  is 
like  paying  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  You  don't  do  it  at 
home,  but  on  the  road,  the  installers  of  such  atrocities 
figure  that  you'd  rather  pay  than  embarrass  yourself. 
They  were  right.   I  paid. 


IT  TOOK  OVER  three  hours  for  me  to  do  my  laun- 
dry. First  I  had  to  find  an  open  washing  machine. 
I  had  to  wait  for  a  dryer.  Then  I  had  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cess. Finally,  three  hours  and  SI  .50  later,  !  had  clean 
clothes. 


THERE  MUST  BE  an 
do  laundry.  If  the  folks 
some  help  in  finding  a  sol 
here  are  a  few  suggestions: 


sier  way  for  1,000  people  to 
i  the  Idea  Department  need 
ion  to  the  laundry  problem. 


1)  Get  a  campus  laundry  service.  Every  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, you  leave  a  bag  of  dirty  clothes  outside  of  your 
room.  That  afternoon,  the  clothes  return  cleaned  and 
pressed,   (light  on  the  starch,  please) 

2)  Get  a  Federal  Express  office.  Then  we  could  send  our 
dirty  clothes  home  on  Thursday,  and  they'd  be  back  on 
Saturday. 

3)  Bar  all  clothing  from  the  campus,  and  supply  every- 
one with  monogrammed  barrels.  I  think  I  would  be 
wasting  my  time  by  elaborating  on  this  one. 

If  the  Idea  Department  doesn't  like  any  of  the  above, 
then  all  I  can  hope  for  is  that  extra  washers  and  dryers 
(preferably  those  of  the  no-charge  variety)  will  be  added 
to  each  dorm.   Or,  everyone  could  just  get  a  little  gamey. 


I  oewdnev  rutpiv 


Darby  Ray,  Brent  Sudduth,  Stewart 
Thomas,  and  others  headline  the  cast  of 
"Jaques  Bret,"  which  opens  this  weekend 


at  the  Sewanee  Inn. 


(Photo  by  John  Ellis) 


Jacques  Brel  to  open  Friday 


BYFRANCESCAFUNK 


JACQUES  BREL?  Who  is  Jacques  Brel?  He  is  a  Bel- 
gian-born French  composer  and  lyricist.  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  if  he  is  alive  and  well  and  living  in 
Paris?  He  died  about  five  years  ago,  and  he  hasTeTtus 
his  legacy  in  his  songs. 

lacques  Brel  was  a  chansonnier  or  "troubador  pop" 
artist  in  France.  He  enthralled  cabaret  audiences  and 
discophiles  with  his  dark  ballads.  His  songs  still  breathe 
an  intense,  sensitive,  creative  force  which  lives  on  today. 

Most  American  audiences  know  lacques  Brel  through 
the  revue  Jacques  Bret  is  Alive  and  Well  and  Living  in 
Paris,  a  collection  of  twenty-five  of  his  songs,  translated 
and  adapted  by  Eric  Blau  and  Mort  Shuman  in  1968. 
The  songs  are  simply  about  life-the  daily  hurts,  the 
terrors,  and  the  occasional  warm  balms.  These  are  the 
things  of  life  we  would  prefer  to  block  out  until  we  for- 
get to  notice  them,  lacques  Brel  pulls  them  out  of  a 
forgotten  Dasein  into  his  songs  and  onto  the  stage  before 
us.    It  is  captivating. 

HIS  MELODIES  ESCHEW  our  modern  formulae  and 
achieve  a  rather  unexpectedly  sophisticated  level.  Yet 
they  are  still  raw  in  their  vitality.  His  texts  bite  with 
cynicism,  irony,  and  occasionally  anger.  The  anger  clues 
us  into  the  compassion  for  the  human  condition.  The 
compassion  can  express  itself  warmly  at  times,  but  it 
never  hints  of  cloying  romanticism. 

The  cast  of  Sewanee's  Jacques  Brel  captures  much  of 
the  essence  of  Jacques  Brel's  music.  They  add  a  bawdy 
critical  humor  in  the  choreography  to  the  songs.  A  trio 
number,  "Timid  Frieda,"  is  about  a  naiive  young  girl 
reared  in  an  utterly  sheltered  environment,  who  is  sud- 
denly thrust  into  the  city.  The  gentle  swaying  melody  is 
appropriately  broken  up  by  dull  notes  and  choreography 
suggesting  the  realities  which  await  Frieda.  Criticism  on 
our  emotional  rearing  extends  to  our  whole  socializa- 
tion, which  contributes  to  our  inability  to  love.  "The 
Desperate  Ones"  sadly  sing  "...to  know  the  verb  to  love, 
but  never  to  know  how." 

THE  REVUE  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  October  14-16, 
19,21  and  22  at  8: 15  p.m.  at  the  Outside  Inn.  The  audi- 
ence section  of  the  theatre  will  be  arranged  with  small 
tables  and  chairs;  the  audience  is  encouraged  to  bring 
beer  or  wine,  if  they  like,  and  Coke  will  be  sold  at  the 


Inn.  Seating  is  limited.  Tickets  for  Jacques  Brel  may  be 
reserved  by  phoning  598-5931,  ext.  226  and  are  $3  for 
general  admission  and  $2  for  students  and  senior 
citizens. 


Paddlers  triumph 

BY  FRED  CORY 

FOR  THE  THIRTEENTH  time  in  fourteen  years 
the  Sewanee  Canoe  team  has  won  the  Southeastern 
Intercollegiate  Canoe  Championships.  The  race  is  an 
annual  event  hosted  by  Western  Piedmont  Community 
College  in  Morgonton,  NC.  The  Catawba  River  outside 
of"Morgonton  is  the  site  for  the  race  and,  although  not 
a  difficult  river,  the  Catawba  provides  enough  challenge 
for  most  racers.      -  — 

THIS  YEAR,  BOTH  Western  Carolina  University 
and  Georgia  State  University  posed  threats  to  Sewan- 
ee's hopes  for  victory.  Western  Carolina  was,  by  far, 
more  of  a  challenge  than  Georgia  State  with  their  fifty- 
five  member  team,  many  of  whom  were  experienced 
paddlers. 

The  Sewanee  team  lead  by  Dr.  Puckette,  Doug 
Cameron,  and  Carrie  Ashton,  was  able  to  use  all  28 
members  effectively  and  the  outstanding  performances 
by  all  of  the  team  led  to  the  32  point  Sewanee  victory, 
500  -  468  over  second-place  Western  Carolina. 


Slower  land 

FLORAL  AND  GIFT  NEEDS 

SERVING   THE  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 

Cowan,  Tennessee  Phone  967-7602 
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Sewaneeweek 


D  THE  CULINARY  FORTITUDE  of  Euell  Gibbons  or 
the  pioneering  prowess  of  Daniel  Boone  are  not  prereq- 
uisites for  participation  in  the  Outing  Club.  The  SOC  is 
offering  two  tremendous  trips  in  the  near  future:  the 
annual  Mt.  LeConte  walk  this  Friday-Sunday  from 
Gatlinburg  to  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  {you  pay 
$50.00,  food  and  gas),  and  a  weekend  of  hiking,  rafting, 
boating  and  general  enjoyment  in  the  mountain  cabins 
of  (smile  and  say  "Tarheel")  North  Carolina  on  Oct.  21- 
23  (only  cost  is  gas  share).  Contact  Carrie  Ashton  for 
more  details  and  ideas. 


O  IN  ADDITION  TO  the  traditional  Parents  Weekend 
phenomenon  like  faculty  visitation  and  the  pre-game 
picnic  are  some  new  events  at  which  you  can  smile, 
shake  hands,  and  generally  act  casual  and  mature  in 
hopes  of  wheedling  more  truck  stop  funding  out  of  Mom 
and  Dad.  There  will  be  open  house-type  sessions  from 
9:10-9:50  a.m.  and  10:00-10:40  a.m.  Saturday  on  the 
second  floor  of  Walsh-Ellet  where  many  personages  of 
import  from  the  Deans',  Counselors',  Career  services' 
and  Financial  aid  offices  will  be  available  to  chat  with 
parents.  This  of  course  following  Friday  afternoon's 
primer,  a  cocktail  party  (cash  now)  at  Cravens  from  5-6 
p.m.  Some  traditions  die  hard. 


Q  LIKE  TO  SEE  a  good  movie  you've  already  paid  for? 
Check  out  the  Cinema  Guild  Show  HEART  OF  GLASS 
tonight  at  7:30,  Thompson  Union.  The  film's  creator 
Werner  Herzog  (a  man  who  sounds  like  he  is  a  little  left 
of  center)  had  the  cast  hypnotized  before  shooting. 
While  this  technique  should  not  necessarily  be  instigated 
before  class  attendance,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
these  actors  perform. 


D  THURSDAY  THE  18th  in  their  continuing  series  of 
programs  the  Student-Faculty  Dialogue  will  present 
Dean  Patterson  on  the  topic,  "Is  Moral  Education 
Possible?"  For  the  many  conducting  research  each 
weekend  to  establish  evidence  supporting  a  negative  an- 
swer to  this  question,  attendance  at  this  talk  will  let  you 
know  what  you're  up  against.  The  dialogues  are  at  4:30 
in   the  BC  lounge,  and  seriously  are  very  worthwhile 


COWAN  CAFE 


Uttmm*  you're  yorth  it 

rh  ti  Mwntijic  ufi/m/arti  to  liuit-  ami 
Mori. -Sal.  598-0160 
Kalhy  /  Sherry 
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Editorials 

4-course  reasons 
probed:  change 
valued  for  itself? 


WE  DON'T  GET  it.  The  Curriculum  and 
Academic  Policy  Committee's  May  1983  report 
on  the  curriculum  consistently  praises  Sewanee 
for  its  maintenance  of  rigorous  degree  require- 
ments, its  wide  offering  of  electives,  its  small 
classes  and  its  high  degree  of  contact  between 
students  and  faculty. 

Yet  the  two  proposals  most  discussed  at  the 
end  of  the  report  -  -  Plans  A  and  B,  which  both 
call  for  reduced  student  and  faculty  course  loads 
-would  seem  to  work  against  those  very  features 
which  make  Sewanee  distinctive  and  worthy  of 
praise  in  the  modern  academic  world.  (A  third 
option,  Plan  C,  entails  little  change  from  the  pre- 
sent curriculum.) 

If  the  number  of  classes  offered  is  reduced, 
then  some  of  those  distinctive  Sewanee  features 
the  committee  liked  so  much  will  have  to  go. 
Either  degree  requirements  will  have  to  be  weak- 
ened or  the  selection  of  electives  available  will 
have  to  be  drastically  reduced.  Either  more  fa- 
culty will  have  to  be  hired  (which  no  one  is  ser- 
iously proposing)  or  classes  will  have  to  be  made 
larger. 

WE  THINK  IT  is  significant  that  most  of  the 
departments  in  the  humanities  --  Classical  Lang- 
uages, English,  and  Religion  -  as  well  as  the 
French,  Physics,  Russian,  Spanish  and  Theater 
departments  have  all  indicated  that  they  do  not 
favor  a  reduced  course  load  as  proposed  in  either 
Plan  A  or  B. 

What  can  be  the  rationale  behind  the  four 
course  load,  then?  Given  that  the  Curriculum 
and  Academic  Policy  Committee  has  praise  for 
the  present  system,  and  that  the  departments 
here  central  to  a  traditional  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion oppose  a  reduced  course  load  as  proposed, 
we  have  yet  to  hear  a  convincing  reason  why 
Sewanee  in  particular  should  move  to  four  cour- 
ses, whether  it  is  two  years  away,  ten  years 
away,  or  next  Tuesday. 

Surely  it  is  not  because  we  are  afraid  of  being 
different  from  Amherst,  Williams,  or  Davidson. 
And  surely  it  is  not  because  we  somehow  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  change  things  just  for 
change's  sake.  We  have  to  believe  our  adminis- 
tration has  more  wisdom  than  that. 


OF  COURSE,  THE  faculty's  concern  about  a 
lack  of  time  for  research  and  independent  study 
is  genuine  and  legitimate.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  to  appear  insensitive  on  this  point.  But 
Sewanee  is  not  Ohio  State  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  try  to  be.  Sewanee  is  not  first  and  foremost 
a  research  institution. 

Sewanee  is,  however,  a  place  where  teachers 
still  teach  freshmen  in  person,  where  professors 
open  their  offices  and  homes  to  students,  and 
where  students  are  taught  how  to  learn  through 
exposure  to  a  structured  yet  wide  variety  of 
teachers  and  experiences  in  the  classroom.  Let 
Ohio  State  be '  Ohio  State,  let  Williams  be 
Williams,  and  let  Sewanee  be  Sewanee. 


Purple 


Whorley  pens  refutation 


Fritz, 

I  have  always  held  great  respect  for  "thinking  liber- 
als" and  "thinking  conservatives"  because  no  matter 
how  far  to  the  left  ro  right  they  might  be  their  opinions 
are  always  based  on  real  world  evidence.  When  debating 
on  issue  they  present  the  case  for  each  side,  then  with 
careful  reasoning  choose  their  own.  They  never  allow 
nice  sounding  words  to  take  them  too  far  away  from 
that  which  they  hold  most  dear,  the  facts. 

Thus  you  have  the  basis  for  my  complaint  with  your 
editorial,  "Liars  and  Bullies:  Where  We  and  the  Soviets 
Meet."  Nice  sounding  words  never  threatened  to  take 
you  awav  from  the  facts.  You  never  were  there. 

I  had  much  trouble  figuring  out  exactly  where  you 
were.  Your  words,  I  quote:  "The  only  thing  that  really 
concerns  me  at  the  present  moment  is  what  the  hell  to 
do  about  the  Russians.  Not  what  America  should  do, 
not  what  the  president  should  do,  but  what  I  should  do 
...It  is  a  question  of  what  might  be  called  internal  moral- 
ity." If  you  were  not  trying  to  tell  us  "what  America 
should  do"  why  did  you  focus  the  rest  of  your  column 
on  that  very  topic? 

Beyond  that  confusion,  you  made  a  disturbing  effort 
at  using  the  Flight  007  tragedy  as  an  excuse  to  criticize 
America's  role  in  international  affairs,  specifically 
Central  America.  You  call  the  Soviets  "liars  and  bullies" 
and  this  nation  "liars  and  bullies  who  put  on  a  senti- 
monious  air  and  point  an  accusing  finger."  You  find  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  the  "biggest  criminal  in  the  world" 
but  readily  term  the  United  States  as  "the  second  biggest 
criminal  in  the  world." 

Your  central. point  seemed  to  be  that  we,  because  of 
our  attempts  to  "overthrow  the  government  of 
Nicaragua"  and  other  similat  actions,  are  hypocritical 
when  criticizing  the  Soviets  for  murdering  innocent 
people,  be  they  in  a  Korean  jetliner  or  Afganistan. 

Are  you  really  being  fair  Fritz?  I  hardly  think  so. 
Unfortunately  for  us  all  this  is  not  Oz  and  Ronald 
Reagan  is  not  the  Wizard.  The  world  is  3  tough  place, 
full  of  hard  choices,  criminals  and  bullies  galore,  and 
we  do  not  make  many  mistakes.  There  is  a  strong 
ease  for  the  contention  that  we  are  presently  making 


some  serious  ones  in  Central  America.  We,  not  un- 
like every  other  country,  have  always  made  some  wrong 
decisions,  we  continue  to  and  will  probably  do  so 
in   the   future.      It  has  something  to  do  with  human 

You  are  unfair  in  paralleling  our  Central  Ameri- 
can policy  to  Flight  007.  Believe  it  or  not  Fritz,  there 
is  a  real  debate  over  our  Central  American  policy  and 
all  sides  make  some  remarkeblv  valid  points.  Although 
I  am  sure  that  your  knowledge  of  the  situation  is 
quite  beyond  mine,  I  nevertheless  might  suggest  that 
you  read  two  essays  from  the  summer  1983  edition 
of  Foreign  Affairs  In  a  special  section  entitled  "Focus 
On  Central  America,"  Arturo  J.  Cruz  and  Piero  Glei- 
jeses  write  generally  leftist  sympathizing  but  realis- 
tic assesments  of  what  we  face  in  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador  respectively.  Mr.  Cruz,  a  former  member 
of  the  Sandinista  Junta  and  Ambassador  to  the  U.S. 
under  that  government  tells  of  Washington's  effort 
at  reaching  "an  understanding"  with  his  own  govern- 

He  also  points  to  options  that  mieht  be  taken  If 
we  wish  to  put  more  pressure  on  the  Nicaraguans.well 
short  of  overthrowing  their  government.  Our  purchas- 
es of  sugar,  beef,  coffee,  shrimp,  and  the  like  as  well 
as  our  sales  of  what  Cruz  calls  "critical  equipment" 
continue  to  give  irreplaceable  support  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  economy.  You  and  Mr.  Cruz  seem  to  disagree 
concerning  our  intentions  to  overthrow  the  Nicara- 
guan  government.  Forgive  me  if  while  admitting  to 
room   for  debate  I  accept  Mr.  Cruz's  opinion  over  yours. 

In  the  case  of  the  Korean  jetliner  shooting  there  is 
no  room  for  such  debate.  If  you  wish  to  criticize 
our  Central  American  policy  then  do  your  research 
and  provide  us  with  some  solid,  balanced  evidence 
but  don't  try  to  bring  Flight  007  into  your  argument. 
Those  cries  of  hypocrisy  make  for  first  rate  rhetor- 
ic but  fail  to  replace  substance. 

I  did  not  vote  for  Ronald  Reagan  in  1980  and  as- 
suredly won't  do  so  in  1984,  but  1  still  doubt  that 
he  and  his  advisors  much  like  Darth  Vador  and  the 
evil  Emperor  sit  around  the  White  House  figuring  out 
SeeWhorley,  Page9 
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The  sordid  post-bomb  picture 


"THE  SUN  CAME  out  from  behind  the  rain.  The 
house  stood  alone  in  a  city  of  rubble  and  ashes.  This 
was  the  one  house  left  standing.  At  night  the  ruined 
city  gave  off  a  radioactive  glow  which  could  be  seen 
for  miles. 

...The  garden  sprinklers  whirled  up  in  golden  founts, 
filling  the  soft  morning  air  with  scatterings  of  bright- 
ness. The  water  pelted  windowpanes,  running  down 
the  charred  west  side  where  the  house  had  been  burned 
evenly  free  of  its  white  paint.  The  entire  west  face  of 
the  house  was  black,  save  for  five  places.  Here  the 
silhouette  in  paint  of  a  man  mowing  the  lawn.  Here, 
as  in  a  photograph,  a  woman  bent  to  pick  flowers. 
Still  farther  over,  their  images  burned  on  wood  in 
one  titanic  instant,  a  small  boy,  hands  flung  into  the 
air;  higher  up,  the  image  of  a  thrown  ball,  and  oppo- 
site him  a  girl,  hands  raised  to  catch  a  ball  which  never 
came  down. 

The  five  spots  of  paint-the  man,  the  woman,  the 
children,  the  ball-remained.  The  rest  was  a  thin  char- 
coaled layer." 

"There  Will  Come  Soft  Rains" 
by  Ray  Bradbury 

SOMEONE  ASKED  ME,  after  last  issue's  column, 
why  I  wrote  about  peace.  Although  the  answer  should 
have  been  obvious,  I  decided  that,  in  order  to  satisfy 
those  persons  who  don't  like  peace,  I  would  write 
this  issue's  column  on  war. 

An  estimated  80-170  million  people  in  this  coun- 
try will  die  in  the  first  30  days  following  an  all  out 
nuclear  war.  If  the  exchange  is  limited  to  strategic 
targets  such  as  missile  silos  and  military  installations 
then  "only"  2-20  million  will  likely  die,  most  from 
radiation  sickness. 

Practically  every  structure  within  a  4  mile  radius 
around  ground-zero  will  be  destroyed,  for  a  warhead 
in  the  megaton  range.  Within  a  4  to  7  mile  radius, 
the  damage  due  to  the  blast  will  be  reduced  and  houses 
will  only  be  moderately  damaged.  It  is  in  this  area, 
however,  that  the  dangers  from  fires  will  be  greatest 
since  standing  structures  burn  easier  than  those  which 
have  been  demolished.  There  is  the  possibility  of 
small  fires  joining  together  to  form  a  massive  "fire 
storm"such  as  occurred  at  Hiroshima  after  the  first 
atomic  bomb  was  dropped.  These  conflagrations  could 
sweep  over  large  areas  of  land,  possibly  killing  those 
who  may  have  taken  refuge  jn  fallout  shelters.  It  is 
theorized  that  the  burning  of  a  great  portion  of  our 
forests  would  add  so  much  particular  matter  to  the 
atmosphere  that  the  average  amount  of  sunlight  which 
reaches  the  earth  would  be  reduced.  This  could  af- 
fect agriculture  for  months  after  the  war.  Besides 
particulate  matter,  there  are  the  chemical  effects  on 
the  atmosphere  which  could  lead  to  deadly  photo- 
chemical smogs  or  a  depletion  of  the  ozone  to  a  point 
where  harmful  levels  of  radiation  from  the  sun  are 
no  longer  blocked  out. 


Within  a  7  to  10  mile  radius  the  damage  to  struc- 
tures would  be  less,  but  still  about  25%  of  the  people 
will  be  injured,  many  by  falling  or  flying  debris.  A 
large  percentage  of  injuries  would  probably  be  burns, 
with  as  many  as  190,000  burn  fatalities  frorrV  a  single 
explosion.  Many  would  die  simply  because  there  would 
not  be  enough  facilities  to  treat  serious  burn  victims. 
There  would  be  even  fewer  facilities  if  the  cities  where 
they  are  located  were  also  targets. 


just  a 
thought 


Sruunraga 


THE  LONG  TERM  effects  of  low  level  radiation 
on  the  survivors  of  the  war  are  almost  impossible  to 
predict.  The  incidence  of  many  disease  such  as  cat- 
aracts, leukemia,  and  various  cancers  will  probably 
increase.  Also,  there  would  be  many  more  birth  de- 
fects and  mutations  in  postwar  children  due  to  chro- 
mosomal damage.  Because  of  a  lowered  immunity 
caused  by  radiation  sickness,  epidemic  diseases  like 
plague  and  cholera,  which  have  long  since  been  con- 
trolled, may  reemerge.  It  is  also  difficult  to  predict 
how  long  it  would  take  the  ecosystem  to  recover  from 
such  a  shock,  if  it  ever  would. 

No  one  likes  to  think  about  what  would  happen 
to  him  in  a  nuclear  war  or  after  one.  We  want  to  just 
block  out  all  the  horrors  and  pretend  that  their  pos- 
sibility does  not  exist.  Hollywood  tends  to  ignore 
a  lot  of  them  in  its  movies  which  have  a  post-nuclear 
war  setting.  The  result  is  often  to  make  the  new  world 
appear  to  be  an  adventurous  and  exciting  place.  One 
could  almost  hope  for  war  so  that  he  could  start  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  21st  century  Daniel  Boone.  This  is, 
of  course,  if  he  lives  through  the  war  and  it  is  likely 
that  many  of  us  will  not. 

Some  people  will  tell  you  that  they  wouldn't  want 
to  survive.  I  hope  that  they're  wrong  because  too 
many  people  won't  have  a  chance  to  make  a  choice, 
for  others  who  do  to  throw  away  their  lives.  Some- 
one has  to  want  to  survive,  unless  we  are  going  to 
give  up  on  the  whole  human  race. 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  do  to  survive?  If  you  were 
not  within  the  10  mile  radius  of  any  direct  hit,  then 
'you  would  have  a  little  time  to  consider  your  course 
of  action.  Your  major  concern  would  be  to  protect 
yourself  from  the  radioactive  fallout.  If  you're  think- 
ing about  heading  to  the  nearest  fallout  shelter  then 
you  had  better  pick  up  some  supplies  on  the  way, 
See  Brumcjard,  Page  9 
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Inclusive  language 
can  point  to  biases 
of  society  using  it 

Dear  Ludwig, 

LATELY  MY  THOUGHTS  have  been  straying  to  the 
issue  of  what  some  people  call  "inclusive  language." 
Leaving  aside  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  one  should 
wish  to  be  included  in  many  of  the  stupid  things  which 
people  put  into  language,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you, 
dear  friend,  some  thoughts  I  have  on  the  subject  of  In- 
clusive language.  Thoughts  which,  in  fact,  have  been 
greatly  formed  by  various  conversations  I  have  had  with 
you. 

on  the 
fritz 


■  As  you  have  often  said,  any  use  of  I 
seen  in  light  of  the  context  in  which  it  is  learned  and 
used.  It  isn't  useful  to  say  that  our  words  correspond  to 
some  idea,  whether  in  our  mind  or  in  the  mind  of  God. 
Words  are  things  we  are  taught  within  the  context  of  a 
certain  society  or  culture  with  which  we  accomplish 
tasks  within  that  context.  But  what  I  really  want  to 
stress  in  this  letter  is  that  we  must  be  trained  in  the  use 
of  language  and  that  this  training  must  be  coherent  with- 
in the  context  in  which  it  will  be  used. 

TO  BE  MORE  SPECIFIC,  we  are  taught  that  "Man" 
means  "person"  and  that  "he"  means  "he  or  she."  Now 
I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  impossible  because  the  word 
Man  corresponds  to  the  idea  of  a  male  person.  What  I 
do  want  to  say  is  that  we  can  be  taught  any  use  of  any 
word,  but  only  within  a  particular  context.  So  what  one 
must  look  at  is  what  kind  of  context  provides  for  the 
teaching  of  the  generic  use  of  the  very  words  which  are 
applied  to  the  male  of  the  species.  My  contention  would 
be  that  such  a  use  could  only  be  taught  within  the 
context  of  a  sexist  society.   Let  me  explain. 

In  teaching  the  use  of  the  word  "he"  to  a  child  one 
points  to  a  man  and  says  "he."  One  then  points  to  a 
woman  and  says  "she."  A  situation  then  arises  in  which 
a  generic  pronoun  is  needed  and  the  child  is  instructed 
to  use  "he."  Such  instruction  can  only  make  sense  in  a 
context  in  which  masculinity  is  taken  as  primary  and 
femininity  is  taken  as  derivative.  I  have  heard  it  argued 
that  the  generic  use  of  "he"  comes  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  neuter  pronoun  "hit"  which  gradually  came  to 
be  pronounced  the  same  as  the  masculine  pronoun.  I 
am  not  in  any  position  to  pass  judgement  on  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  this  juicy  bit  of  linguistic  information,  but  it 
has  no  real  bearing  on  my  position.  Once  the  change  in 
pronunciation  from  "hit"  to  "he"  came  about,  the  use 
of  the  word  could  not  be  coherently  taught  except  in  a 
context  which  takes  the  feminine  as  derivative,  much  in 
the  way  that  women  were  taken  to  be  a  biological 
derivative  of  men-  either  made  from  a  masculine  rib  or 
simply  as  men  whose  genitalia  did  not  fully  develop. 

SO  OUR  LANGUAGE  points  to  the  sexist  context  in- 
which  it  is  used.  What,  dear  Ludwig,  can  we  then  do 
about  this?  One  might  hope  that  society  would  change 
(it  has  changed  some  already)  so  that  sexist  language 
would  become  incoherent.  Or,  by  refusing  to  use 
masculine  words  generically,  we  can  confront  people 
with  the  sexist  nature  of  the  context  in  which  our 
language  has  its  meaning.  We  can  subvert  the  assump- 
'"  tion  of  masculine  primacy  and  feminine  derivation  and 
really  have  equality  for  all.  Give  my  best  to  the  folks 
at  Cambridge. 
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Sports 


— 

QUARTERBACK 
Hank  HOPPING' 
Jeff  SPARKS 

a 

— 

' 

RECEIVER 
Jimbo  KING  ' 
Robert  FLACK 

a 

BLOCKER 
Tim  NORTH  ' 
Charles  NUNLEY 

a 

CENTER 

Larry  DOMENICO 

Linton  LEWIS 

a 

a 

BLOCKER 
Bryan  SOX  ' 
Will  TONKS 

RECEIVER 
Richy  CANDLER  ' 
Lee  GOODWIN 

a 

X 

RUSHER 

David  DUNNAM' 

John  SOMERVILLE 

X 

LINEBACKER 

JeffKIBLER' 

Mitel  ELLEDGE 

X 

X 

RUSHER 
Joe  LUCAS' 
Scott  ENSOR 

X 

CORNERBACK 

Jay  WAKEFIELD' 

Robert  JEFFERSON           

SAFETY 
BUI  HODGES' 
Jach  NICHOLS 
X 

— 

CORNERBACK 
Mark  BALTE' 
Keith  RUMRILL 

Freshman  Fred  Manning  and  Scott 
Stanley  (at  right)  prepare  to  pass  a  runner 
from  Berry  College  in  a  meet  earlier  this 


year.     The  Sewanee  cross-country  runners 
topped  Southwestern  last  weekend. 

(Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


Harriers  take  SAM  again 


FOR  THE  ELEVENTH  consecutive  year,  the  men's 
cross  country  team  of  Sewanee  emerged  victorious  in  it's 
dual  meet  against  rival  Southwestern. 

Laurence  Butcher,  a  Sewanee  junior,  won  the  race, 
which  was  held  this  past  weekend  in  Memphis  as  part  of 
Southwestern's  Homecoming  Program,  with  a  time  of 
26:32  for  the  five-mile  course.  Following  right  behind 
Butcher  was  captain  of  the  team,  Charles  Yeomans,  with 
26:35.  Scott  Stanley,  in  his  best  overall  performance  of 
the  season,  turned  in  a  time  of  27:1 1 .  Following  behind 
Stanley  were  freshman  Fred  Manning-27:17;sophomorc 
Andy  Haves-27:19;sophomore  Paul  Pfeffcrkorn-27:39; 
senior  Charles  Atnip--28:25;freshman  Joe  Wicgand-29: 
37;  junior  Arnie  Frishman  -30:01 ;  and  freshman  Rick 
Ward-31:12. 

John  McPherson,  coach  of  the  Harriers  for  the  past 
seven  years,  attributed  the  success  of  his  team  thus  far 
this  season  to  the  leadership  of  its  members-  in  particu- 
lar, that  of  captains,  Charles  Yeomans  and  Atnip 
and  the  team's  total  dedication  to  a  training  schedule 
that  defies  the  imagination. 

THE  HARRIERS  AVERAGE  between  nine  to  eleven 
miles  per  day  and  submit  themselves  to  both  morning 
(6:00  a.m.)  and  afternoon  (4:00  p.m.)  workouts.  Said 
sophomore  Andy  Hayes  of  the  rigorous  schedule,  "It's 
tough  (especially  running  when  it's  still  dark  in  the 
morning),  but.  .  .  If  that's  what  it  takes  to  win  our  Con- 
ference and  the  Rcgionals,  then  so  be  it."  Freshman 
Robert  Black,  agreed  with  Hayes'  assessment.  "The 
schedule  is  definitely  greuling.  There  are  mornings  when 


I  have  to  literally  drag  myself  out  of  bed  to  make  it  to 
practice.  What  keeps  me  going,  though,  is  the  positive 
attitude  that  everyone  on  the  team  has  .  .  .  It's  really 
something." 

McPherson  also  pointed  out  that  this  years'  team  is 
running  as  a  strong,  tightly-knit  unit.  Said  McPherson, 
"This  past  weekend,  forty  -seven  seconds  were  all  that 
separated  my  number  one  guy,  Laurence,  from  my 
number  five  guy,  Andy.  When  we  made  it  to  the  Nat- 
ionals two  years  ago,  our  best  time  separation  between 
numbers  one  and  five  was  fifty-eight  seconds.  This 
squad  really  has  its  act  together. 

THE  HARRIERS  TRAVEL  to  Cincinatti  on  the 
22nd  of  this  month  to  compete  in  the  Cincinatti  Uni- 
versity Invitational.  No  one  on  the  team,  though,  ac- 
cording to  McPherson,  has  complained  about  the  fact 
that  the  Cincinatti  Invitational  falls  on  the  same  week- 
end as  does  Fall  Party  Weekend.  Said  freshman  Fred 
Manning,  "I'm  going  to  miss  not  being  here  for  Party 
Weekend,  but  that's  just  the  sacrifice  you  have  to 
make." 

The  Sewanee  Harriers  will  play  host  this  year  for  the 
Conference  Meet  on  the  fifth  of  November.  Competing 
this  year  will  be  Southwestern,  Centre,  Principia,  Rose- 
Hulman,  and  Fisk.  McPherson  said  that  a  large  turnout 
of  students  and  faculty  for  the  conference  meal  would 
definitely  help  Sewanee's  chances.  Said  McPharson,  "I 
would  love  to  see  the  golf  course  lined  one  enti  to  the 
other  with  spectators  cheering  our  runners'  on  to 
victory." 


Purple 

Phis  capture 
title;  Dunnam 
football  MVP 


THERE  WAS  a  Cinderella  story  in  the  IM 
playoffs  this  year,  but  it  didn't  affect  the  final 
game,  as  Phi  Delta  Theta  justified  its  number- 
one  seed  by  winning  the  football  title  over 
Alpha  Tau  Omega,  7-0. 

David  Dunnam,  named  Most  Valuable  Player 
in  the  league  by  the  Purple  sports  staff,  blocked 
a  second-quarter  punt,  and  quarterback  Mark 
McAlister  hit  center  Bill  Hodges  in  the  end  zone 
three  plays  later  for  the  game's  only  score. 

The  ATO's  put  up  several  stands  deep  in  their 
territory  as  the  game  progressed,  but  their  come- 
back threat  late  in  the  game  was  thwarted  by  a 
15-yard  penalty  on  the  Phi  5-yard-line,  and  a 
Hank  Hopping-to-Larry  Domenico  pass  that  was 
caught  just  out  of  the  end  zone. 

THE  PHIS  had  advanced  to  the  finals  after  a 
first-round  bye  by  squeezing  past  the  Indys  7-6. 
The  Indys  had  been  the  only  team  to  defeat  the 
Phis  in  the  regular  season.  McAlister  hit  Hodges 
for  the  TD  in  the  second  period  of  that  game, 
and  connected  with  Dunnam  for  the  all-import- 
ant extra  point. 

Indv's  longball  offense  moved  the  ball  well 
between  the  twenties,  but  was  unable  to  push  it 
in  past  a  stiffening  Phi  defense  until  the  fourth 
quarter,  after  a  Joe  Lucas  deflection  and  inter- 
ception. The  extra-point  kick  was  low. 

In  the  other  semifinal  game,  the  ATO's 
handled  surprise  contender  Fiji  with  relative 
ease,  23-0.  Hopping  ran  for  one  long  touch- 
down and  tossed  three  more  in  the  game,  two 
coming  in  the  opening  moments  of  the  first 
quarter. 

Scott  Clark's  Phi  Gams  made  it  to  the 
semis  by  trouncing  both  the  Delts  and  the 
SAE's  by  substantial  margins.  Linton  Lewis, 
at  center,  was  a  star.  Fiji  topped  the  Indys 
20-1 9  in  the  third-place  game. 

THE  PURPLE  sports  staff  has  compiled  an 
all-star  roster  from  this  season's  play,  based  on 
its  observations  of  the  schedule  and  on  player 
recommendations.  The  Phis'  Dunnam,  an  out- 
standing blocking  back  and  rusher,  is  the  MVP. 

Others  on  the  squad  include: 

FIRST  TEAM:  Offense  -  Hank  Hopping 
(ATO),  Tim  North  (Indy),  Bryan  Sox  (ATO), 
Jimbo  King  (PDT),  Rick  Candler  (Indy),  Larry 
Domenico  (ATO).  I  Defense  -  Dunnam  (PDT), 
Joe  Lucas  (Indy),  Jeff  Kibler  (ATO),  Mark 
Balte  (SAE),  Jay  Wakefield  (PDT),  Bill  Hodges 
(PDT). 

SECOND  TEAM:  Offense  -  Jeff  Sparks 
(Indy),  Charles  Nunley  (DTD),  Will  Tonks 
(SN),  Robert  Flack  (ATO),  Lee  Goodwin 
(Indy),  Linton  Lewis  (Fiji).  Defense  -  John 
Somerville  (PDT),  Scott  Ensor  (SAE),  Miles 
Elledge  (Fiji),  Keith  Rumrill  (DTD),  Robert 
Jefferson  (KA),  Jack  Nichols  (Indy). 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  Mark  McAlis- 
ter (PDT),  Scott  Clark  (Fiji),  Dave  Krunic 
(ATO),  Dan  Colella  (Indy),  Russ  Wood  (SAE). 
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Tigers  get  miracle  in  Memphis 


BY  PHIL  CAMPBELL 

EVEN  AN  INVOCATION  of  the  Muse  might  not 
help  to  describe  Sewanee's  19-13  victory  over  South- 
western at  Memphis.  But  someone  has  to  attempt  it, 
so  I  will  meet  the  challenge. 

"The  team  with  the  most  character  won  the  ball 
game,"  remarked  Coach  Horace  Moore.  How  true. 
The  Tigers  fought  tremendous  adversity  on  and  off  the 
field.  Bob  Roddenberry's  "Hail  Mary"  touchdown  with 
no  time  left  was  the  culmination  of  a  weekend  that 
defies  description. 

It  may  have  seemed  like  a  bad  omen  when  Coach 
Moore  Was  stung  in  the  mouth  by  a-bee.  that  found  its 
way  into  a  Pepsi  bottle  Friday.  Later  that  night  a  false 
fire  alarm  forced  the  players  to  evacuate  their  rooms  (We 
suspect  Southwestern  people  were  behind  this).  The 
"eyewash"--  in  Coach  Moore's  terminology-  continued 
into  pregame  warmups  as  Southwestern  players  shouted 
personal  slurs  across  the  field  at  Sewanee  players. 

TO  TOP  IT  all  off,  the  inspired  Lynxcats  jumped  out 
to  a  10-0  lead  on  Eric  Hopper's  10-yard  touchdown  run 
and  Jim  Hever's  37-yard  field  goal. 

Enter  character. 

Sewanee  stormed  back  with  two  scoring  drives  of 
its  own  as  Reggie  Benson  took  the  ball  1 1  yards  on  a 
sweep  for  a  touchdown  and  Tom  Langstoi 


the  first  of  two  47-yard  fieid  goals. 

The  halftime  score  of  10-10  became  13-13  as  Lang- 
ston  and  Hever  traded  pressure-packed  field  goals  in  a 
nerve-wracking  second  half.  When  both  teams  had 
probably  reconciled  themselves  to  a  tie  in  the  waning 
seconds  of  the  game,  crazy  things  began  to  happen. 

WITH  23  SECONDS  left,  Southwestern's  Jef  Foro- 
poulos  caught  a  pass  deep  in  his  own  territory  and  lat- 
eraled  the  ball  right  into  the  hands  of  Shap  Boyd.  After 
a  few  minutes  of  argument  and  confusion-  as  the  of- 
ficials attempted  to  dredge  up  their  knowledge  of  the 
rules  in  peculiar  situations-  Southwestern  was  pen- 
alized but  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  ball. 
A  furious  Tiger  defense  held  them  in  check  for  the  rest 
of  the  series. 

-At  the  10  second  mark,  Kirk  Seufert  hit  a  high, 
booming  punt  that  appeared  to  win  the  day's  battle  be- 
tween the  CAC's  two  best  punters  (though  Sewanee's 
Brian  Mainwaring  had  a  better  average  on  the  day),  a 
punt  that  was  hobbled-  and  finally  recovered-  by  Mar- 
tin Stoudenmire  as  time  ran  out. 

The  game  was  over,  a  13-13  tie.  Or  was  it?  An  un- 
necessary roughness  penalty  against  Southwestern 
gave  the  Tigers  one  more  play,  one  last  chance. 

THAT  WAS  ALL  that  was  needed. 
Freshman  Mark  Kent,  who  even  now  was  showing 
poise  in  his  first  college  quarterbacking  start,  stepped 


up  to  the  Sewanee  42.  With  no  time  showing  on  the 
clock  Kent  took  the  snap  and  launched  a  "Hail  Mary" 
bomb  downfield.  The  pass  was  tipped  by  Lee  Pride, 
who  lateraled  to  Bob  Roddenberry.  Roddenberry 
scampered  the  remaining  1 5  yards  untouched. 

Pandemonium  broke  loose  as  the  entire  Sewanee 
squad  rejoiced  in  the  end  zone  for  the  next  few  min- 
utes. Southwestern  players  and  fans,  numbed  by  dis- 
belief, were  silent. 

"You  wouldn't  believe  the  way  this  game  came  out 
if  you  just  heard  about  it,"  said  offensive  coordinator 
Dewey  Warren.  "I  saw  it  and  I'm  still  not  sure  I  be- 
lieve it!" 

THE  VICTORY  OVER  Southwestern  came  at  a 
crucial  time.  Following  a  frustrating,  last-minute  24-21 
conference  loss  to  Centre,  the  Tigers  were  facing  a  do- 
or-die situation  for  this  season.  Now  the  Tigers  are  3-1 
in  the  CAC  and  3-2  overall,  riding  on  a  wave  of  momen- 
tum from  this  big  win. 

The  Tigers  will  need  momentum  in  the  next  two 
weeks.  They  face  Georgia  Southwestern  for  Parents' 
Weekend.  Not  much  is  known  about  Georgia  South- 
western, except  the  fact  that  their  roster  boasts  a  large 
squad.  Plenty  is  known  about  Washington  and  Lee, 
the  Tigers'  homecoming  opponents.  The  Generals  will 
be  hungry  for  revenge  after  last  years  21-20  Sewanee 
victory,  so  this  promises  to  be  an  exciting  battle. 


Can  chicks  with  sticks  repeat? 


BY  FRANK  BOZEMAN 


THE  BIG  QUESTION  to  all  loyal  fans  of  the  wo- 
men's field  hockey  team  and  to  the  dedicated  "chicks 
with  the  sticks"  themselves  is  can  we  improve  or  e- 
qual  last  year's  successful  season.  Can  our  nice,  u- 
sually  civilized  girls  really  overcome  the  amazons  and 
large  numbers  of  Vandy  and  others?  This  question 
wiil  be  partially  answered  by  the  hockey  team's  new 
coach,  Jennie  Fissinger.  Despite  getting  off  to  a  slow 
start  this  season  (1-4),  Fissinger  predicts  that  the  rest 
of  the  season  will  be  tough,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
games  are  easily  within  reach. 

Last  year,  under  the  superior  coaching  of  J  ill  the  lady 
tigers  compiled  a  very  impressive  (12-4)  record.  They 
quickly  gained  the  respect  of  larger  schools  such  as 
Wake  Forest  and  Vanderbilt  while  destroying  the  smaller 
schools  such  as  Agnes  Scott  and  Centre  with  an  average 
score  of  (2-0).  "Losing  many  valuable  seniors  from  last 
year  will  hurt  us,"  said  Fissinger. 

THIS  YEAR.COACH  Fissinger  emphasized,  was 
one  of  rebuilding.  They  have  the  talent  and  ability 
to  be  very  successful  in  future  years.  Fissinger  feels 
that  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  until  the  girls  can  reach 
their  full  potential.  The  team,  this  year,  will  be  get- 
ting back  to  basics.  Fissinger  stresses  the  learning 
and  understanding  of  the  game  contrasted  with  other 
coach's  theories  of  programming  a  squad  to  react  to 
certain  situations  in;  certain  ways.  "To  put  it  in  a 
nutshell,"  Fissinger  said,  "we're  going  to  work  hard 
and  play  hard  to  develop  our  skill  level." 

Without  a  doubt;  someone  in  the  athletic  depart- 
ment did  his  homework  when  Jennie  Fissinger  was 
added  to  Sewanee's  coaching  staff.  Fissinger  jumped 
right  off  the  U.S.  field  hockey  training  field  where 
she  had  played  four  years  as  a  goalie  and  flew  to  a 
place  she  had  never  heard  of  to.  coach  field  hockey. 
Fissinger  opted  to  coach  at  Sewanee  this  year  instead 
of 'playing  with  the  U.S.  team.  Fissinger's  ability  as 
a  field  hockey  player  will  never  be  questioned.  Her 
previous  record  speaks  for  itself.  She  is  a  graduate 
frorn  Penn.  State  University  where  she  started  at  goal 
keeper  for  three  years,  twice  receiving  first  team  Ail- 
American  honors.  While  at  Penn.  State,  she  led  her 
field  hockey  team  to  a     national   Division   I  champion- 


At  left,  Heidi  Barker  is  backed  up  by 
Jenny  Cook  as  the  Sewanee  field  hockey 
team  tries  to  stop  a  potential  shot  on  goal 

ship,  and  was  also  named  Penn.  State's  Women  Athlete 
of  the  Year.  Fissinger  received  national  attention 
when  she  received  the  Broderick  Award  in  field  J  hock- 
ey which  recognizes  the  best  college  field  hockey  player 
in  the  country.  This  award  led  to  her  being  named 
as  a  finalist  for  the  award  as  the  best  college  woman 
athlete  in  the  nation.  Also,  during  the  last  two  years, 
Fissinger  coached  at  Neshaminy  Maple  Point  High 
School  in  Langhorne,  Pennsylvania  while  also  spending 
the  summers  coaching  at  college  clinics  throughout  the 
country.  She  is  still  active  on  the  U.S.  field  hockey 
selection  committee.  Fissinger  also  is  currently  an  al- 
ternate on  the  U.S.  Olympic  team. 

THE   DEFENSE   this  year  is  very  strong.     Fissinger 
slated  that  they  have  had  to  a  lot  of  switching  people 


during  a  home  game  earlier  this  year, 

(Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson) 

around,  and  she  is  very  pleased  with  how  everything 
is  now  coming  together.  The  women's  team  is  lead 
by  senior  captains  Mary  Alves  and  Cynda  Cavin.  The 
four  freshmen  of  this  year's  squad  of  seventeen  will 
give  the  team  the  depth  and  potential  needed  for  fu- 
years.  Big  things  will  be  expected  from  freshman 
standout  Pam  Barger  and  goalie  Heidi  Barker.  Vir- 
ginia Hipp  and  Jennifer  Cook  will  also  be  heavily  count- 
ed on,  especially  for  the  next  few. seasons.  There  will 
be  a  much  needed  weight  program  for  next  year  with 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  improving  quickness.  "We'll  be 
so  fast  that  you  won't  even  recognize  us  next  year," 
stated  Fissinger. 

I  would  not  worry  too  much  about  thi|>  year's  hock- 
ey team.  With  Coach  Fissinger's  enthusiasm  and  work 
ethic  being  instilled  into  the  team  daily,  if  success 
is  not  immediate,  it  is  not  far  down  the  road. 
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Anti-Soviet  rhetoric  to  come  from  Georgia 


3Y  J.F.  WHORLEY 


WE  WILL  CERTAINLY  be  hearing  some  strong  anti- 
Soviet  rhetoric  during  the  next  few  weeks  in  Georgia's 
Seventh  Congressional  District. 

The  special  election  to  fill  the  remaining  year  in 
Representative  Larry  McDonald's  unexpired  term  has 
attracted  twenty  candidates,  but  only  a  handful  hold 
serious  hopes  of  making  the  runoff  election  to  be  held 
two  weeks  after  the  October  1 8  contest. 

Most  notable  among  the  contenders  is  Kathv 
McDonald,  wife  of  the  late  congressman  who  was  killed 
in  the  Korean  Airline's  Flight  007  shooting.  1  he  center 
of  national  media  attention  in  the  days  following  her 
husband's  death,  Mrs.  McDonald  will  have  name  recog- 
nition and  a  potentially  strong  sympathy  vote. 

A  NUMBER  OF  women  have  reached  Congress  after 
the  death  of  a  husband,  and  these  particular  circum- 
stances would  seem  to  make  Kathy  McDonald  the 
favorite.  Although  she  may  win,  McDonald  must  over- 
come some  serious  negatives.  She  is  a  "California 
transplant"  and,  even  worse,  lives  in  an  Atlanta  condo- 
minium, well  outside  the  district.  Her  relative  youth, 
thrity-four,  should  do  little  damage,  but  the  results  of  a 
recent  Seventh  District  poll  showing  a  four  to  one 
preference  for  a  male  congressperson  probably  reveals  a 
weakness. 


The  seat  is  definitely  open  to  other  candidates. 
Dave  Sellers  was  the  Republican  nominee  a  year  ago 
and  received  forty  percent  of  the  vote.  .The  Marietta 
attorney  will  have  organizational  and  financial  support 
from  the  stale  and  national  Republican  Party.  Sellers 
gives  the  G.O.P.  a  fighting  chance. 

ROME  VETERINARIAN  Sam  Finchcr  is  a  McDonald 
type  ultraconservative  but  provides  a  Democratic 
alternative  to  the  former  congressman's  widow.  Lon 
J)ay,  a  wealthy  businessman  and  founder  of  the  Days 
Inn  Corporation  has  offices  in  every  county  of  the 
Seventh  as  well  as  district-wide  church  ties.  Day,  like 
Finch  and  Sellers  will  compete  with  McDonald  for 
conservative  votes. 


The  best  hope  for  moderates  is  mainstream  Georgia 
Democrat  George  "Buddy"  Darden.  A  state  represen- 
tative from  Cobb,  Darden  is  the  choice  of  party  leader- 
ship in  the  Georgia  Legislature.  This  support  should 
insure  the  needed  campaign  funds  making  Darden 
a  likely  runoff  candidate  and  possible  winner. 

Only  Rome  Democrat  George  Pullen  was  a  candidate 
before  Larry  McDonald's  death.  This  low  key  city 
commission  member  may  have  an  organizational  lead  on 
his  opponents. 

Of  interesting  note  is  the  fact  that  twelve  of  the 
twenty  official  candidates  swore  to  be  paupers  unable 
to  pay  the  $2,094  filing  fee. 

Who  says  politics  is  for  the  rich? 


Brown  'disgusted' 

Dear  Editor: 

I  was  disgusted  with  your  interpretation  of  my  re- 
marks concerning  the  death  of  the  Congressman.  Not 
only  did  you  misquote  me  several  times,  you  also  failed 
to  keep  your  promise  of  allowing  me  to  check  your  art- 
icle before  you  printed  it. 

Worst  of  all,  you  chose  to  print  gossip  about  the 
congressman  in  place  of  relevant  facts  behind  his  stand 
on  Latin  American  issues.    Thus,  your  article  smacks  of 


sensationalism.  It  belongs  somewhere  in  a  periodical 
such  as  the  "National  Enquirer"  rather  than  on  the  pol- 
itical pages  of  "The  Purple".  Do  you  really  think  that 
sort  of  journalism  adequately  represents  the  "conserva- 
tive view?"  I  gathered  so  much  by  your  decision  to 
place  it  alongside  the  editorials  on  more  liberal  view- 
points by  Fritz  Bauerschmtdt,  David  Brumgard,  and  Dr. 
Goldberg. 

Though  certainly  you  did  quote  me  correctly  when 
I  said,  "I  don't  believe  anything  I  read  in  the  papers 
anymore."  But  I  never  suspected  that  this  would  apply 
to  the  seemingly  harmless  "Sewanee  Purple". 

Sincerely,  Elizabeth  Brown 


NEEDLEWORK  >-  .CANDLES 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cotton  Clothing  from  India 

seconds  and  close-outs 

Blouses $12.00 

Bedspreads $12.00 

Dresses   $20.00 

HANDMADE  POTTERY  -  STAINED  GLASS 
BASKETS  -  TOYS  urn  versity  a  ve. 

(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  GRAPH  FOR  CROSS  STICH 
Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  1 1-5  p.m. 
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SHRIMP 

All  You  Can  Eat  $7.95 


Peel  and  eat  just  as  though 
you  were  sitting  on  the  Gulf 
Beach  of  Mississippi.  Served 
with  Baked  Potato  and  Salad  Bar. 


SUNDAIJ 

New  Orlean's 

Special: 

SHRIMP  CREOLE 


12  plump  shrimp  served 
on  3  bed  of  rice  with 
selected  vegetables,  special 
sauce,  and  a  salad  bar.         $5.35 


Seagram's  7  Crown 

Special  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 


OPEN    8 


-10    p.n 


TIL   11    p.m.   FRI.  &  SAT. 


Come  see  our  expanded  selection  of  G 
French,  and  California  wines.  Also  in,  h; 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 


Students- 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Doily  Discounts 


Writer  agrees  and  disagrees  with  Goldberg 


To  The  Editor: 

Dr.  Goldberg's  recent  article  "Russian  Atrocities" 
should  be  well  taken  and  sympathetically  received.  In 
his  article  Dr.  Goldberg  refers  to  what  he  defines  as  Sov- 
iet paranoia.  It  is  derived  from  the  Soviet's  obsession 
with  border  security.  He  argues  that  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Afghanistan,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Solidarity  movement  in  Poland,  as  well  as  the 
shooting  down  of  the  Korean  airliner,  were  all  perceiv- 
ed by  the  Soviet  government  as  actions  of  border  de- 
fense. There  is  good  reason  for  this.  After  being  invad- 
ed throughout  its  history,  the  Soviet  Union  has  learned 
that  strength  is  the  most  viable  way  to  secure  self  pre- 
servation. By  means  of  expansion  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  increase  its'  strength.  Violence  is  mani- 
fested in  Soviet  ideology. 

Dr.  Goldberg's  conclusion  that  deployment  of  new 
American  weapons  systems  "would  increase  Soviet  para- 
noia and  make  the  Russians  even  more  insular  and  ner- 
vous than  they  already  are,  thereby  resulting  in  a  loss 
for  us  all"  is  inacurate.  The  Soviet  Union  will  only  be 
persuaded  to  negotiate  arms  reduction  once  they  believe 
that  the  U.S.  has  the  will  to  achieve  parity  in  nuclear 


arms.  To  advocate  a  freeze  on  the  deployment  of  new 
weapons  systems  would  be  dangerous  foreign  policy, 
and  would  leave  the  Soviet  Union  with  no  incentive  to 
negotiate.  _ 


The  United  States  essentially  followed  a  unilateral 
freeze  on  nuciear  forces  throughout  the  last  decade, 
until  1978  and  the  trident  missile.  In  the  same  period, 
the  Soviet  Union  tested  and  deployed  three  new  types 
of  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  and  five  improv- 
ed versions.  From  1966  to  1981  the  United  States  did 
not  deploy  a  single  new  ballistic  missile  submarine.  In 
the  same  period  the  Soviet  Union  built  and  deployed 
over  sixty.  It  is  evident  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 
interested  in  equality,  since  having  had  achieved  the 
same  capability  as  the  United  States,  they  continued  to 
build.  Thus,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  negotiate  seriously  and  productively  on  arms 
control,  unless  its  leaders  are  persuaded  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  equality,  at  higher  levels  if  nec- 
essary. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  existence  of  nuclear 


Whorley 


ways  to  extend  our  freedom -crushing,  murdering  empire 
over_the  entire  planet. 

It's  easy  I  suppose,  to  forget  about  the  economic 
and  relief  aid  we  provide  to  other  peoples  through 
our  chariries,  churches,  and  (God  forbid  we  say  it) 
our  government.  Some  of  it  even  goes  to  Central  Amer- 
ica-you  might  check  into  how  the  Honduran  natives 
have  reacted  to  treatment  from  U.S.  Army  medical 
teams.  Easy  to  forget  also  is  that  a  nation  so  "criminal" 
as  ours  fought  two  world  wars  in  this  century  under 
the  belief  that  we  are  preserving  freedom.  I  even  for- 
get what  nation  provided  the  Marshall  Plan,  a  12  billion 
dollar  aid  package  to  Europeans  described  by  British 
Foreign  Minister  Ernest  Bevin  as  "the  most  unsordid 
act  in  history.'.' 

As  for  your  statement  concerning  what  the  world 
thinks  of  us-"America  is  not  seen  by  most  of  the  world 
as  a  promoter  and  protector  of  human  rights  and  jus- 
tice"-!   would    ask  one   question:      To   what   country 


Homemade 
Pizza 


Continued  from  4 

do  the  vast  majority  of  those  persons  escaping  from 
injustice  and  human  rights  violations,  even  risking 
their  lives  to  do  so,  wish  to  come? 

You  conclude  by  stating  that  "as  the  second  biggest 
criminal  in  the  world  we  are  in  no  business  to  hyster- 
ically denounce  them.  Let's  make  America  fit  to  full- 
fill  a  prophetic  function  in  the  world." 

It  seems  that  "sanctimonious  air"  is  catching. 

When  you  get  a  chance  drop  by  a  Veteran's  home 
and  let  those  old  soldiers  know  that  World  War  II 
was  just  a  squabble  between  two  sets  of  "liars  and 
bullies."  Some  of  them  actually  think  they  were  fight- 
ing on  the  right  side  and  some  of  us  just  don't  have 
the  heart  to  tell  them  otherwise. 

Sincerely,  Jeff  Whorley 


OPEN  TILL  10  P.M. 


SPECIAL  KEG  PRICES 
CALL  AHEAD  FOR  ORDER  . 
AND  PARTY  ORDERS 


JERRY'S 
MARKET 
AND  DELI 


Srctg  Coittttatuj 

FRANK  BROWN,  Pharmacist  and  Owner 

"Just  Across  The  Tracks 


PHONE  598-5940 
8:30- 5:30  M  -F 
8:30  -  3:00  SAT 


arms  and  the  impending  threat  of  war  is  by  far  the 
greatest  of  human  tragedies.  However,  if  the  United 
States  forsakes  power  in  its'  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  also  forsakes  its  sense  of  realism. 

Sincerely,' Chris  Behnke 


Brumgard 


from  page  5 

person  would  die  of  radiation  sickness.  If  the  exchange 
were  limited,  then  the  danger  to  civilians  from  the 
direct  effects  would  be  less.  However,  in  order  to 
assure  destruction  of  more  heavily  shielded  targets, 
lower  altitude,  basically  ground  level  explosions  are 
required  and  these  cause  even  more  fallout  than  higher 
altitude  detonations.  In  fact,  systems  like  the  MX 
missile,  which  rely  on  the  dense  pack  deployment 
technique,  force  the  opposition  to  use  these  low  level 
detonation  tactics.  There  is  always  the  question  of 
whether  a  limited  exchange  is  even  possible  without 
retaliatory  strikes  escalating  the  conflict  to  an  all  out 
exchange. 

because  they  are  not  provisioned  anymore.  You  will 
need  food  and  water  for  at  least  a  month.  Sewanee 
has  several  shelters,  in  the  basement  of  Walsh-  Eltet 
Johnson  dormitory,  and  at  the  Academy. 

The  Civil  Defense  department  for  this  area,  how- 
ever, following  the  general  trend  of  Civil  Defense  or- 
ganizations elsewhere,  no  longer  has  any  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  a  nuclear  war.  This  is  unfortunate  since  about 
half  of  the  U.S.  would  receive  fallout  and  sufficient 
amounts  in  an  all  out  exchange  so  that  an  unprotected 

YOU  MAY  BE  WONDERING  why  it  is  important 
to  know  all  these  grizzly  facts.  The  danger,  though, 
is  not  in  knowing  them,  but  rather  forgetting  them, 
as  so  many  of  us  would  like  to  do.  Only  by  remem- 
bering, by  having  their  possibility  in  mind,  will  they 
help  to  deter  us  from  making  them  a  reality.  If  we 
consider  this  alternative,  peace  does  not  seem  so  hard 
to  swallow. 


WINCHESTER 
AVIATION,  INC. 
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"On  Nov.  17th, 
adopt  a  friend 
who  smokes." 


Help  a  friend  get  through 
the  day  without  a  cigarette. 
They  might  justquit 
forever.  And  that's 
important  Because  good 
friends  are  hard  to  find. 
And  even  tougher  to  lose. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  SM0KE0UT 
<J?  AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


Peppewdine  Uniuensity 
School,  op  Law 

wishes  to  announce  that  an  admission  officer  wilt  be  on  campus 
to  speak  with  anyone  interested  in  pursuing  a  legal  education. 
To  arrange  an  interview  or  to  attend  a  group  session,  contact 
the  office  listed  below. 
Date:  Thursday  Contai 

October    27,    1983 
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'Clock'  disappoints 


Costello's  latest  not  up  to  par 


I  HEARD  ELVIS  COSTELLO'S  PUNCH  THE 
CLOCK  this  summer  and  was  intlally  disappointed.  I 
still  can't  give  an  ironclad  recommendation  on  it.  I've 
tried  to  understand  the  new  sound,  the  horns  and  ooo- 
wah  back-ups,  but  It's  difficult.  In  hopes  of  finding 
"the  essence  from  within, "  I  re-read  some  of  his  past 
interviews  and  the  current  reviews  of  his  latest.  I  found 
that  I  was  In  agreement  with  the  critics  who  referred  to 
PUNCH  THE  CLOCK  as  "awkward"  and  "confused", 
but  there  is  no  room  for  the  fans  who  scream  "sell-out" 
fust  because  Costello  no  longer  does  the  angry  young 
tine.     In  a  "New  York  Rocker"  interview,  the 


I  ESSM^E^BMBfr 
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so<ailed  tortured  artist  complained,  "I'm  writing  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  moderately  successful  musician,  "and 
not  "a  22  year-old  computer  programmer."  True,  unlike 
past  Elvis  album  covers,  the  Elvis  seen  on  the  new  LP  is 
not  in  an  angst-ridden  pose  or  with  the  black  nerd  glass- 
es. His  expression  Is  tough  to  read,  though.  Is  he  glaring 
at  you,  contemplating  the  world,  or  Is  he  just  plain 
bored? 

(Are  ya  gonna  talk  about  the  album  or  what?)  O.K.. 
PUNCH  THE  CLOCK  has  a  few  weli-crafted  songs  suit- 
able for  AOR  airplay,  most  notably  "Everyday  I  Write 
The  Book",  "T.K.O.",  and  "The  King  of  Thieves".  But 
sit  down  and  listen  to  the  whole  thing  and  you'll  begin 
to  loathe  the  Muzak  brass  section  a  la  "Chicago",  like  on 
"Let  Them  All  Talk"  amd  "The  World  and  His  Wife". 
You  will  also  find  a  sappy  piano  p/lnking  away  that  be- 
comes increasingly  Irritating,  especially  on  "Love  Went 
Mad".  Somewhat  like  David  Bowie,  Costello  should  be 
admired  for  his  adventures  Into  various  musical  genres, 
but  many  times  he  returns  with  quirky  ditties  that  don 't 
hold  a  Bic  lighter  to  his  past  accomplishments.  The 
trademark  cynicism  and  wit  still  holds  true  in  his  lyrics, 
but  much  of  Costello 's  paranoid  poetry  and  clever  word- 
ploy  falls  short  of  forming  a  cohesive  song. 


EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  ABOVE  would  have  to  be 
"Pills  and  Soap"  and  "Shipbuilding".  Both  are  elo- 
quently simple  in  presentation  and  each  concerns  pro- 
tests against  war,  (specifically  Britain's  involvement  In 
the  Faulk/and  Island's).  The  lyrics,  "Give  us  our  daily 
bread  in  individual  slices/  and  something  in  the  daily  rag 
to  cancel  any  crisis",  and  "With  all  the  will  in  the  world/ 
diving  for  dear  life/  when  we  could  be  diving  for  pearls" 
poignantly  express  a  nation's  troubles,  without  the  pol- 
itical hoopla  of  say  the  Clash  or  U2.  Appropriately, 
both  songs  did  extremely  well  in  the  British  charts. 

Another  cut,  "The  Greatest  Thing"  caught  my  ear  as 
being  impressive,  comparable  to  "Green  Shirt"  on 
ARMED  FORCES  or  "Pump  it  Up"  on  THIS  YEARS 
MODEL.  This  song  appears  to  be  central  to  the  album's 
title  and  the  lyrical  themes  of  love  and  boredom  In  the 
ordinary  man's  life.  (Learned  to  write  like  that  in 
101.)  Granted  most  musicians  talk  of  love,  lost  and 
found,  but  Elvis  is  always  wary  of  idyllic  relationships: 
"Punch  the  clock  and  in  time  you'll  get  pulled  apart/ 
If  you've  married  on  paper  and  not  in  your  heart".  Fit- 
tingly, he  ends  the  record  with  a  tearjerker  about  a 
broken  marriage.  An  abandoned  husband  sits  at  home 
gettinq  smashed:  "longing  thoughts  go  hankering  for  the 
old  home  overseas/  with  a  blindfold  and  a  National  a 


anthem/  sung  In  different  keys".  Is  he  apprensive  of 
settling  down  with  Mrs.  Costello  and  raising  a  bunch  of 
little  Elvises?  Probably  so.  Though  this  effort  of 
Costello's  Isn't  the  best  example  of  his  musical  develop- 
ment, he's  still  young  and  an  incredibly  proficient  song- 
writer. He 's  certainly  against  punching  the  time  clock  of 
life,  day  in,  day  out.  We'll  Just  have  to  wait  until  he 
punches  the  clock-off  the  wall-with  his  fist. 


(PSEUDO-CONCERT  INFO  to  get  you  off  the 
mountain:  "Talking  Heads"  will  be  at  Nashville's  Mun- 
icipal Auditorium  on  October  15.  Word  has  It  that 
David  Byrne  (TH's  lead  singer)  has  been  doing  "Psycho 
Killer",  solo  with  an  acoustic  guitar.  Don't  hold  me  to 
it  but  you  could  probably  still  get  tickets  on  the  day  of 
the  concert.  They're  general  admission.  If  "Burning 
Down  the  House"  with  thousands  of  other  people  Isn't 
your  idea  of  fun,  you  could  take  a  hop,  skip  and  a  jump 
to  Atlanta.  On  the  same  night,  the  critically  acclaimed 
"Bongos"  from  New  Jersey  will  be  appearing  at  the  in- 
timate 688.  "The  Police"  will  also  be  seen  (  with  high- 
powered  binoculars)  in  Birmingham  and  Knoxvi/le  in  the 
near  future.  If  you  don't  have  tickets  by  now,  barter 
with  the  scalpers.  . .  .  Stay  tuned  for  further  details.) 


Valley  Liquors  -  Cowan 


Sewanee  Students— Use  Your  70%  Discount 
For  The  Best  Deals  Around 
SPECIALS....Some  More  Than  10  %    Off 


FRATS  AND  GROUPS- 
CHECK  OUR  PRICES  AND  SERVICES 
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"Less  than  10  minutes  from  Sewanee" 


Join  the 

HIGH  ADVENTURE 

SPORTS  CLUB 

Fly  like  a  bird  in  a  2-seatei 
ultralight,  learn  to  skydiv 
the  new  way,  soar  with 


other  exciting  activities. 

Call  today  for  info. 

825-0444  or  write 

4065  Cummings  Hwy 
Chattanooga,  TN.  37409 


LAUREL  POINT 
GUEST  COTTAGE 

Sewanee  on  bluff,  furn., 
kitchen,  fireplace, 
screened  porch.  Daily 
and  weekly. 

Essig ... 

Sherwood  Rd., 
Sewanee,  Tn.37375 

.. Tel,  JS 15-598-0855..... 
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'Snow  White's  must;  'Smoking' not  hot 


SNOW  WHITE  AND  THE  SEVEN  DWARFS  OCT.14-19 

SNOW  WHITE  AND  THE  SEVEN  DWARFS  is  still  a 
jst  for  anyone.  This  1937  classic  (Walt  Disney's  or 
yone's  first  full  length  animated  feature)  tells  the 
story  of  a  wicked  queen's  paranoia  about  Snow  White's 
i/erwhelming  pulchritude,  and  the  queen's  psychopath- 
tendencies  as  she  hires  an  assassin  to  rub  out  White. 
hat's  all  I'll  say:    I  don't  want  to  ruin  the  ending. 


speaks 


ly  before  he  plants  one.   This  mistake  was  noticed  long 
ago  but  would  have  cost  too  much  to  correct. 

EVERYONE  HAS  SEEN  this  movie  sometime  in 
the  past.  Usually,  however,  nobody  has  seen  it  since  he 
was  eight.  (The  last  time  I  saw  it,  the  scene  where  While 
runs  through  the  dark  forest  scared  the  pants  off  me.)  I 
encourage  everyone  to  see  this  "timeless  classic"  again. 
You  can't  go  wrong. 

The  bottom  line:  SNOW  WHITE  AND  THE  SEVEN 
DWARFS  is  just  as  enjoyable  the  tenth  time  as  it  was  the 
first.  I'd  pay  $3.00  to  see  it  again.  I'd  even  pay  $3.00 
for  my  date  to  see  it  again.  Take  a  date.  She'll  love  you 
for  it.  Take  your  parents.  They'll  love  you  for  it. 


SNOW  WHITE  was  the  dream  of  Walt  Disney  in  the 
rly  1930's  following  the  success  of  his  Silly  Symphony 
shorts.  But  Disney  was  not  operating  out  of  purely  al- 
..jistic  motives.  A  full  length-animated  movie  would 
rake  in  the  dough  from  film  rentals  and  would  be  a  box 
office  bonanza.  Indeed  it  did,  and  indeed  it  was.  Disney 
was  presented  with  an  Honorary  Academy  Award  in 
1938  from  Shirley  Temple.  She  presented  him  with  one 
regular  Oscar  and  seven  smaller  ones  (seven  dwarfs.get 
it?). 

A  blooper  (mistake)  to  watch  for  occurs  in  the  end. 
When  Charming  kneels  to  kiss  White,  she  moves  slight- 


STILLSMOKIN'    OCT.  14-15    OWL  FLICK 

STILL  SMOKIN',  THE  LATEST  of  the  Cheech 
and  Chong's  cinematic  experiences,  hurts  for  substance. 
The  movie  consists  of  a  series  of  unevenly  done  skits 
culminating  in  a  half  hour  of  Cheech  and  Chong  live 
on  stage. 

The  obvious  question  is  how  does  this  film  stack  up 
against  the  earlier  C&C  celluloid  achievements?  Not 
very  well.  "Their  first  movie,  UP  IN  SMOKE,  introduced 
the  world  to  the  offbeat  drug  humor  of  the  duo  in  a 
refreshing  way  that  let  us  leave  the  theater  laughing  and 
reciting  the  dialogue.  As  each  new  movie  comes  out, 
it  becomes  clear  that  these  movies  are  for  only  the  most 
hardcore  Cheech  and  Chong  fans.  STILL  SMOKIN'  is 
worthless  and  not  funny  unless  you  are  a  member  of 
that  following. 


Another  question:  since  STILL  SMOKIN'  plays  on 
Parents  Weekend,  should  I  take  Mom  and  Dad  to  see  it? 
Still  Smokin'  is  not  a  movie  to  take  your  parents  to 
(unless   they  are  hardcore  C&C  followers,  of  course). 

STILL  SMOKIN'  WOULD  maybe  be  a  good  movie 
to  watch  on  Dollar  Night  if,  like  PORKYS  II,  the  audi- 
ence had  copped  a  few  intoxicants  beforehand.  (The 
drunken  college  audience  can  make  a  bad  film  OK.) 
But,  again  like  Porkys  II,  we're  each  stuck  with  a  three 
buck  tab  for  seeing  this  bad  film. 

The  bottom  line:  Don't  pay  three  dollars  each  to  see 
STILL  SMOKIN',  even  if  your  parents  want  to  pay. 

STUDENT-FACULTY         DIALOGUE        SCHEDULE 


•IS  MORAL  EDUCATION 


(School  of  Theology), 


November  29:  Tupper  Saussy,  'TAXATION' 


$50 


We  need  an  advertising  logo. 

Tike  University  Market 


Party  supplies,  late  night  munchies, 
meat  cut  to  order,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  beer.  We  accept  checks! 


We'll  pay  $50  for  the  best 
idea  we  receive. 
See  manager  for  details 
Contest  ends  October  31 

NEW  HOURS 
Mon-Thurs...7-10 

Sun...l-9 
Fri  &  Sat  til  midnight 


WELCOME  ALUMNI 
AND  PARENTS! 


Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  6 15-9^-2268 
CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 
LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 
Conference  Seating  Capacities  (Banquet— 500) 


Kdililjes  now  available  for  fraternity. 


rity,  club. 


and  alumni  functions.  Call  Elizabetn  Tigue  for  de- 
tails. Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge.  Rustic  de- 
cor/equipped   with    modern    conveniences   such   as: 


MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 
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Ultimate 


DAY  ONE 

The  first  match  of  the  tournament  pitted  the  defend- 
ing champion  Cannon  team  against  a  team  known  as  the 
ATO's,  which  had  members  from  other  fraternities  as 
well. 

ATO  players  Dan  Brown,  Halsey  Cook,  Morgan 
Bomar,  Kennan  Drew,  and  others  had  had  previous  disc 
esperience,  but  they  couldn't  quite  stand  up  to  the  on- 
slaught of  Cannon  deep  bombs.  Jeff  Sparks  and  Rick 
Candler  held  down  most  of  the  ATO  threats,  though 
J.R.  Hanks  did  manage  a  couple  of  sneaky  grabs.  Lee 
Goodwin  and  Byran  Wakefield  were  outstanding  on  of- 
fense for  Cannon. 

The  final  was  27-5,  Cannon.  -^ 

Later,  the  Renegades,  starring  Don  Evans  and  Fred 
Trischler,  took  on  the  D.T.'s,  led  by  Dan  Matthews,  Joe 
Lucas,  and  a  cast  of  several.  The  Renegades  got  off  to  a 
strong  start  behind  captain  Miles  Green,  and  held  on  to 
win  11-7, 

In  the  third  game  of  the  day,  a  team  with  the  cheer 
"no  respect"  took  a  win.    Dangerficld,  named  after  the 


comedian  but  composed  of  veteran  Chi  Psi  players,  came 
out  gunning  and  topped  the  Rivendale  Rangers,  who 
sported  Chris  Campbell,  Jack  Nichols,  and  David 
Dunnam  among  their  players. 

The  Rangers  played  well,  but  long  sideline  rest  breaks 
hampered  their  efficiency,  while  Ed  Fox  and  crew  play- 
ed consistently  to  take  a  20-1 5  victory. 

DAY  TWO 

It  was  a  battle  of  initials  as  the  D.T.'s  battled  the 
ATO's  in  the  loser's  bracket,  and  the  team  that  comes 
first  in  alphabetical  order  started  the  day  off  with  a  win. 
Dave  Brumgard  and  Snake  Mullancy  tried  hard,  but 
Brown  ,  Cook,  and  crew  escaped.  (It  might  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  more  than  half  the  ATO  starters  live 
now  or  have  lived  in  Cannon  Hall.) 

Despite  dragging  feet  from  one  long  game,  the  ATO's 
rose  to  the  occasion  to  defeat  the  Rangers  in  another 
loser's  bracket  game.  It  was  another  step  on  their  path 
to  the  third-place  round  on  Sunday. 

And    in    a    semifinal    game,    the    Dangerfield    crew 


"      T       /"•' '  ~"r- "''"'  """'  lenjond  m  moderation-""  r  •VM 

Vance  fever  stirs*** 
Seven  &  Seven 


Seagram's 


from  front  page 

straightened  its  tie  and  hammered  the  Renegades.    Ex- 
perience showed,  as  Perry  Patton  and  teammates  propel- 
led their  squad  into  the  finals. 
DAY  THREE 

Those  who  cleaned  the  field  behind  Gorgas  of  beer 
cans  and  Gatorade  cups  each  day  were  probably  glad  to 
see  the  Challenge  near  its  close  on  Sunday,  as  tempera- 
tures soared  again. 

First,  the  ATO's  took  third  place  with  a  comfortable 
win  over  the  Renegades,  as  experience  proved  itself  yet 
again. 

Then,  in  the  finals,  the  Exiles  and  Dangerfield  settled 
down  for  a  battle.  Fox  and  team  took  an  early  3-1  lead, 
but  scored  no  more  in  the  first  half  as  the  Cannon  de- 
fense began  to  work.  It  was  7-3  at  the  half,  after 
Larry  Domenico  and  John  Lowrance  sparked  an  offensive 
surge  for  Cannon,  while  Rusty  Bedsole  sparkled  on  de- 
fense. 

The  Exiles  slowly  pulled  away  in  the  second  half, 
led  by  Paul  Flusche  among  others  already  mentioned. 
Dangerfield  was  hurt  by  a  knee  injury  to  Art  Hancock 
and  several  nasty  falls  by  ace  receiver  Chip  Roberts. 
The  final  was  13-5,  the  closest  margin  that  the  Cannon 
team  has  had  in  the  three  tourneys. 

OBVIOUSLY,  interest  is  increasing  in  the  sport  of 
Ultimate  Frisbee  at  Sewanee.  Far  more  people  signed 
up  to  play  in  this  fall's  tourney  than  had  in  the  past. 
Many  are  looking  forward  to  what  they  hope  will  be 
an  even  better  time  in  the  spring. 

Of  course,  some  will  probably  opt  to  sit  and  watch. 
It  gets  hot  on  the  field. 

SOC  Update 

BRILLIANT  FALL  SCENERY  will  color  the  spirit 
Everyone  is  welcome  on  Sewanee  Outing  Club  events,  no 
experience  is  necessary.  Ask  Carrie  Ashton,  Director, 
S.P.O.,  Ext-214,  or  2nd  floor  Bishop's  Common  Office, 
for  further  information. 

OCT.  14-16  ■  FRIDAY-SUNDAY:  24TH  ANNUAL 
LE  CONTE  WALK.  Drive  to  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee  and 
the  Nestle  Inn,  walk  the  next  day  to  Mt.  Le  Conte  Lodge 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mt.  National  Park,  and  return  Sun- 
day. Cost:  $35.50  not  including  road  food  and  gas. 
Campers  welcome  (won't  cost  so  much). 

SUNDAY,  OCT.  16  St.  Judes  Bik-a-thon,  2  p.m. 

in  front  of  Gailor  Hall,  a  2  mile  circuit  with  sponsors 
and  refreshments  for  the  bikers. 


m  SUPPLy  STORE 


Now  open  Sundays    4:00-8:00 
Mon.Sat.  11:30'    12:00 


U.S.  ARMY  SURPLUS  STORE 

Complete  Gun  Repair 
P  &  B  PAWN  &  GUN  SHOP 


RUTH 


Read  all  about  the  background  of  one 
of  Sewanee's  most  visible  celebrities 
when  you  flip  the  paper  over  and  look  at 
the  back  page.  She  knows  more  about 
what  goes  on  here  than  .  .  .  you  name 
him. 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 


BOO! 


What  do  you  do  on  Hall- 
oween? Will  Kidd  uncov- 
ers some  interesting  and 
rather  unusual  responses 
to  that  question  on  Page  2. 


LIZA 


It  isn't  often  that  any  one  person  fills 
up  an  issue  of  a  newspaper  —  but  Liza 
Field  is  all  over  this  one.  See  how  many 
times  you  can  find  her  nameor  picture: 
we're  offering  a  prize  for  the  first  correct 
entry  i 
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GHOST  STORIES 

They  seem  to  be  appropriate  at  Sewanee 


BY  SARA  WILLIAMS 


iy4e  buildings,  traditions,  history: 
ath-these  add  up  to  a  descripygfT^f  the  Sewanee 
campus  and  a  perfect  location  for  ghosts.  With  a 
Tfttte  creativity,  one  can  see  how  ttie  atmosphere  at 
the  University  of  the  South  is  conducive  to  the  exist- 
ence of  ghosts,'         ,    ^i^^ 

Whether  ghosts  exist  or  not  is  not  really  impor- 
tant, many  students  agree.  |t  is  just  fun  to  accept  t 
ghosts  as  a  tradition,  just  like  reaching  for  your  angel 
^r^jnlowirTBtSe  dresvcode^^^^      \ 

Out  of  this  tradition  has  come  many  ghosts 
ghbst  stories,  from  the  Headless  Gownsman  to  th 
haunted  tfdfmv    J  x^ 

WHEN  ONE  thinks  of  haunted  dolSTTUfc^w 
dorm  Immediately  comes  to  mind.  Tuckaway,  which 
was  pnce  the  Sewanee  Inn,  h*  a  \or\g-  history  of 
ghosts.  Several  students  have  awakened  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  find  themselves  in  a  hotel  ballroom. 
This  vision  only  lasts  a  few  seconds  and  then  they 
find  themselves  back  in  their  dorm  beds.  One  student 
d|d  some  research  after  his  experience  and  discovered. 
what  he  saw  resembled  the  old  Sewanee  Inn  perfect- 
ly X       /  V 

Ghosts  frequent  Tuckaway  ,and  mihtojstudents 
have  been  visited  by  them.  On  the  thirdjHoor  one 
year,  Eric  Rhineharfifr's  room  had  a  ghostly! iskor. 

Rhlneh^rdfr  had.  a  student  from  the  l/mversity  of 
Georgia  stayifigin  his  room. 

"He  slept  on  the  floor  because  w|  had  bunk 
beds,"  said  Rhiriehardt.  "But  the  next  morning  when 
my  roommate  and  I  woke  up,  we  found  him  under 
the  desk  asleett.  We  went  on  to>fasses  and  when  we 
got  back,  hc*dlilready  left  to-^back  to  Athens. 

"HE  CALLED  us  tfjat  night,"  Rhinehardt  con- 
tinued.. "He  was  trying  to  explain  how  something 
was  incur  room  last  night.  Bfehe'rlad  never  heard  of 
the  stories  and  VasVi't  sure  few .  U  explain  what  he 
had  seen."  1 

His  story  is  a*  foll(*ws-:-.Thfr-vi*it0rw^5  asjeep  on 
the  floor  when  he  \fas  awakened  because.l)e  felt  the 
presence  of  someone  sfanding  above  him.  Opening 
his  eyes,  he  saw  \  cjpudy  figure  near  his  feet.  Upon 
seeing  this,  he  promptly  shut  his  eves.     But  when  he 

top  bunk  near  Rhinehardt's  shoulders.    This  is  about 
the  time  he  decided  to  crawl  under  the  desk. 

Nfexl    door    to   this  room   in   Tuckaway,  another 


ghost  has  been  seen.  A  student,  now  a  graduate  of 
Sewanee,  was  lying  in  bed  when  he  awoke  to  the 
sounds  of  shufflipjz  feet,  and  then  he  had  the  sensa- 
tion that  someone  was  watching  over  him.  He 
opened  his  eyes  to  see  a  green  glow  filling  his  room. 
Then,  he  saw  a  figure  standing  by  the  bed  staring  at 
him.  The  figure,  with  blond  hah"  and  wire  framed 
glasses,  was  wearing  a  white  shirt  with  a  fed  strip 
across  the  chest. 

-^  The  student  was  still  groggy  from  being  awakened/^, 
but  as  his  mind  cleared,  he  realized  he  was  staringTn; 
the  figure  from  the  waist  up  -  but  he  was  on  the  top 
bunk.  The  ghost  was  floating! 

"In  the  name  of  God,  get  out  of  here,"  screamed 
the  student,  and  the  ghost  immediately  vanished. 

BOB  RODDENBERRY  was  asleep  in  his  room  one  / 
night  in  Tuckaway  when  he  awoke  with  a  start. 

"I  was  lyinlthefe  and  I  felt  something  hold-my 
hand.  1  began  to  wake  up  and  looking  up,  I  saw  a 
white  silhouette." 

"I  thought  it  was  Perry  Dickerson,  because  he  has 
a  history  of  dressing,  up  like  the  man  in  'Halloween,' 
as  a  joke.  I  yelled  out  "Perry,"  but  the  figure  never 
moved." 

"I  focused  on  the  figure  and  realized  that  I  could 
see  through  it.  I  became  frightened  and  shouted 
something  lile,  "Oh  noli;  and  itiflssipatedW 
J  This  yeariScott  Laseter  has  had  an  encounter  with 
ajspirit  in  Tujckaway.  hje  was/in  bed,  when  he  heard 
his  door  open  slowly.  He  assumed  a  friend  was'there, 
Scott  tot  out  of  bed  anil  shut 
he  was/Back  in  bed,  tpr  dooj 
'opened  again.   This  occurred  severat  times. 

Laseter  believes  it  was  the  ghost.     . 

"I'm  eagerly  awaiting  his  next  visit.  I  know  I'll 
see  him,  or  at  least  I  hope  I'll  sec  him,  before  the  end 


IN  1978,  two"  girls  Iprgifj  Benedict  saw.  a  ghost 
their  bedroom.  One  of  the  [girls  had  already  gone 
i  bed,  aftof'leaving  th^studj4room  lights  on  for  her 
lommate,  who  would  be'soun  returning  from  being 
i  a  da^e,-rShe  was  just  starting  toTall  asleep,  when 
ie  saw  a  man  in  the  corner  of  her  bedroom. 


-Tlk 


I  began 


longer  I  stared  at  him, 
to  wonder  if  this  was  real  or  only   a  drean 
said,    as   reported    in    the   November  20,   1980   issue 
of  The  Purple. 

"1  then  noticed  that  the  poor  guy  had  no  body, 
just  a   head!     He  kept  on  looking  at  mc,  his  lips 


were  twitching  but  no  sound  came  out.  By  this 
time  I  was  sure  I  was  awake.  He  kept  on  staring 
at     me     with      those      enormous     brown     eyes! 

"Anyway,  1  heard  my  roomatc  come  in  the  door 
She  came  in  the  bedroom  and  started  asking  who 
was  in  the  corfrr./  Suddenly  she  yelled,  My  God! 
He's  jot  no  body-!'  i 

"We  both  (tffnpfed  for  the  lights,  and  compared 
descriptions  of  the  man,  who  had  apparently  dis- 
appeared when  the  bedroom  lights  were  switched 
on,  We  both  3»w  the  exact  same  man,  our  descrip 
tionsfit  perfects. "t 

LAST  YEAR,  on  December  i3,  two  girls  were 
walking  back  to  their  dorm  when  across  from  the 
Outside  Inn  they  saw  a  man  near  the  lightpost. 

The  man  did  not  move,  and  all  that  was  visible* 
of  him  was  his  large,  pale  head  and  charcoal  brown 
eyes. 

The  two  girls  just  stared  at  the  figure.unsurc 
of  what  they  were  seeing  and  what  they  should 
do. 

"I  think  we  are  seeing  a  ghost,"  one  girl  calmly 
stated. 

"You  know,  I  think  you're  right,"  responded 
the  other  girl. 

After  they  left  the  scene  of  the  vision,  they 
began  trying  io  describe  what  had  happened.  They 
realized  they  had  seen  the  same  large  luminous 
head.  Their  doubts  disappeared:  they  were  sure 
they  had  seen  a  ghost.  ■  j 

THE  SAMEJSEMESTER,  in  BZl  that  the  two 
girls  saw  the  ghost  near  the  Outside  Inn,  Anne  Laigle 
saw  the  bodyless  ghost  in  her  room  in  Benedict, 
where  it  had  been  sighted  before/ 


She 


al    tin 


first 


Se* 


"It  was  above  my  closet,"  said  Laigle,  "there/ 
was  this  head  that  would,  just  appear  on  and  off. 
during  the  semester.     It  never  sca£gjL-me.     It  tufd/ 

When  asked  it  she  believed  ij:  ghosfts,  Anne  said, 

Hall.  A  student  supposedly  disappe, 
during  a  party  and  was  never  seen  al 
roomate   had   a    dream    about  him   ar 


night 
.  His 
onths 


replacing   the  missing  one, 

Continued  «i  Page  3    I 
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What  was  your  favorite  Halloween  experience? 


BY  WILL  KIDD 


C.J.  Rembert:  I  dressed  up  like  a  commando,  carried  a 
machete  around  and  sliced  up  everybody's  pumpkin. 

Richard  Michael:  I  was  seven  years  old.  My  parents  left 
me  and  five  of  my  friends  in  a  graveyard  for  an  hour. 
I  was  scared  half  to  death.  My  favorite  costume  was 
a  Luke  Skywalker  outfit,  complete  with  light  saber. 

Dr.  Peterman:    The  only  one  I  can  remember  I  can't  re- 
Halsey  Cook:    I'm  opposed  to  the  whole  idea  of  Hallo- 


-ealiy  didn't  have  a  traumatic  Hal- 
I  used  to  go  as  Casper  the  friend- 


Jeanette  Sommer* 
loween  experic 
ly  Ghost. 


Sean  Davis:  Breaking  pumpkins  and  scaring  little  child- 
ren. One  time  this  lady  left  out  a  bucket  of  candy 
with  a  sign  that  said  take  one,  and  I  took  ail  of  it. 

Lori  Carson:  Halloweens  are  always  pretty  bizarre.  Last 
year  we  were  in  Vienna  and  they  don't  like  to  cele- 
brate it  there.  They  all  go  out  the  next  day  with  can- 
dles and  visit  graves  of  their  ancestors.  We  dressed  up 
any  way  and  went  out  drinking.    We  really  freaked 


John  McKelvey:    Staying  out  all  night  when  I  was  eleve 
or  twelve  years  old.  Stealing  candy  from  littler  kids. 


;  all  year.   I  used  to 

too  old.   I  went  to 

pumpkin  and 


out  the  Austrians. 

tnice  Jaffe:  When  !  was  in  Italy,  7  years 
up  like  a  witch.  We  went  downstairs  tc 
Her  little  girl  had  never  heard  of  Halk 
She  went  off  screaming  and  hi 


I  the  police.    The 
>s  in  a  Hallo 


ist  fun 


,  I  dressed 
2  the  lady, 
en  before. 
i  threatened  to 
;  when  I  taught 


John  Girardeau:   ft'smyfavori 
love  it.    Then  they  told  me  I  was 
see  Quadraphenia  and  then  we  I 
danced  around  it  in  the  graveyard. 


Dene  Ecuyer:  I  was  trick  or  treating  in  the  French 
Quarter  and  a  couple  of  transvestites  gave  me  a  jug  of 
wine  and  tried  to  get  me  to  party. 

Ron  Menna:  Taking  girls  to  the  cemetary  where  it  was 
rigged  up  and  scaring  the  daylights  out  of  them  after 
they  told  us  we  couldn't.  Either  that  or  going  out  in 
my  E.T.    costume. 

Liza  Field:  One  year  we  dressed  up  as  a  pencil  (Harold 
Square  no.  2)  and  we  walked  around  making  up  Hal- 
loween carols  as  we  went  and  we  sang  them  to  people 
One  lady  ran  out  of  candy  so  we  gave  her  ours. 
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Improvements  for  union  theatre  aimed  at 


BY  CARL  BRUTKEWICZ 


THE  EFFECT  OF  watching  "Halloween"  on  Hallo- 
ween weekend  could  prove  pretty  spooky,  and  the  effect 
of  watching  it  any  weekend  in  the  Sewanee  University 
Theatre  -  -  with  all  its  similarities  to  the  haunted  house  - 
is  horrifying  enough.  But  imagine  watching  "Hallo- 
ween" Halloween  weekend  in  our  own  dilapedated 
"haunted  house."  Sound  like  a  new  movie  gimmick 
from  the  makers  of  the  3-D  phenomenon? 

For  sure,  the  biggest  complaint  with  the  theatre  is  the 
seating.  Of  the  280  seats  almost  each  one  of  them  has 
holes  in  the  cushions  or  no  cushions  at  all. 

ELIZABETH  OWEN,  A  freshman,  says  that  the  seats 
are  so  decrepit  that  they  must  have  been  put  in  before 
the  Civil  War. 

The  last  time  that  Clay  Bethell  went  to  sit  down  in  a 
seal  he  ended  up  on  the  floor. 

And  there  is  no  way  anyone  can  tell  you  that  not  en- 
ough people  go  to  movies  here  to  justify  renovating  SUT 
a  few  "dollar  nights"  ago  there  were  328  people  sitting 
who  knows  where  in  a  theatre  with  only  280  "seats". 

Sewanee  Union  Theatre  (SUT)  was  built  in  the 
1930's  behind  what  used  to  be  the  student  union,  and 
what  is  now  the  Development  Office. 

NOTHING  MAJOR  HAS  been  done  to  SUT  since  its 
construction  even  though  a  fire  in  1952  did  considerable 
damage  to'the  two  buildings  {especially  the  uoion).. . .  .v 


Doug  Cameron  jokingly  remarks  that  "It  would  have 
been  better  if  the  theatrehad  burnt  to  the  ground  then". 

It  hasn't  been  until  Cameron  took  control  of  SUT  in 
1980  that  the  movie-house  has  seen  even  critical  im- 
provements. First,  he  installed  a  modern  fire  alarm  sys- 
tem. Next,  he  adjusted  the  heating  system  in  the  two 
buildings  so  that  all  the  heat  goes  to  the  theatre  at  night. 

AS  WE  ARE  all  aware,  the  current  administration  is 
doing  all  it  possibly  can  to  find  alternative  forms  of  re- 
enjoyment  for  students. 

Students  so  often  just  sit  around 
:  around  and  get  drunk. 
till  aninstitutionthat  provides  enter- 
s  it  serves  a  social  and  intellectual 


prospective  student  gets  when  he  sees  SUT,  especially 
that  prospect  that  comes  to  this  isolated  mountain  on  a 
weekday  looking  for  something  to  do. 

Cameron  feels  the  chances  are  better  than  ever  for 
ting  SUT  since  the  university  has  gotten  itself  out 


of  fin 


al  trouble 


Says  Camen 

doing  nothings 

"The  movie 


also  quick 


i  point 


t  the  effect  tha 


HE  WANTS  ONLY  $15,000.  But  he  adds  that  this 
sum  going  towards  the  enjoyment  of  the  Student  body 
as  a  whole  "must  be  weighed  against  the  request  of  a 
single  electron  microscope." 

His  plan  calls  for  the  following,  in  order  of  priority. 

1 )  comfortable  seats  with  aisle  lighting 

2}  a  modern  projector 

3)  aisle  carpet  and  a  curtain  in  back. 

These  improvements  will  certainly  not 
by  Halloween  1983  but  hopefully  by  Hallo 


npleted 


Scholarship  Bank  helps  with  private  aid 


STUDENTS  RETURNING  TO  school  this  fall  may 
now  apply  for  private  financial  aid,  according  to  The 
Scholarship  Bank. 

According  to  Steve  Danz,  director  of  the  nation-wide 
service,  private  financial  aid  is  the  most  often  overlooked 
source  of  student  aid,  yet  accounts  for  nearly  500  mil- 
lion dollars,  or  one-quarter  of  all  scholarship  money 
available, 
'the  Scholarship  Bank  is  the  largest  private  search 


firm  in  the  country  and  works  with  college  financial 
aid  offices  to  bring  private  scholarships  to  student 
applicants.  A  student  sends  a  stamped  self  adressed 
envelope  to  the  bank  at  10100  Santa  Monica  2600, 
Los  Angeles,  CA.  90067  and  receives  a  questionnaire. 
The  form  is  then  sent  back  to  the  bank  with  a  check  for 
$35  or  $45  depending  on  how  many  sources  the  stu- 
dent wants  (25  or  up  to  75).  The  package,  which  is  then 
sent  to  the  student  gives  the  name,  type  of  award, 
eligibility  factors,  and  address  of  the  source. 
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Ghosts 


saw    a   ghost   which    fit    the   student's  description. 

"I  had  a  dream  one  night  and  awoke  screaming. 
I  felt  like  someone  had  been  trying  to  come  into 
the  room,"  she  said. 

"The  next  night  I  had  another  dream.  I  was  at 
a  party  and  this  guy  was  there." 

She  had  never  seen  the  person  in  the  dream. 
She  described  the  person  to  a  friend  and  he  said 
it  fit  the  description  of  the  student  who  had  lived 
in  Cannon  before  his  death.  She  saw  a  photograph 
of  the  person  and  this  confirmed  to  her  that  she 
had  seen  the  ghost  of  the  man  in  her  dream. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  GHOSTS  of  Sewanee 
include  the  Headless  Gownsman,  the  Crying  Baby, 
and  the  PerambulatingProfessor. 

The  Headless  Gownsman  originally  lost  his  head 


Sewaneeweek 


BY  MARIAN  WHITE 

d  HALLOWEEN  IS  COMING,  and  with  it  the  famed 
Sigma  Nu  celebration  of  this  big  holiday.   Thrill  at  the 

costumes,  chill  on  the  punch,  and  attend:  Saturday 
night  at  9:00  p.m. 

D  SORORITIES  TOO  ARE  getting  into  the  swing. 
Pre-rush  activities  resume  on  Sunday  evenings,  but 
other  festive  occasions  mark  the  calendar  for  the  com- 
ing weeks  as  well.  The  Theta  Pi  blue  whale  party,  fea- 
turing tlia,t  famed  beverage  widely  known  and  dearly 
loved  (at  least  until  the  next  morning),  is  this  Saturday 
at  9:00  p.  m.  And  a  week  later  on  November  4  look  out 
for  legs-  the  ADTs  are  now  taking  entries  for  their  an- 
nual Male  Legs  Contest  to  be  held  on  that  night,  so  sign 
up  you  or  your  group's  favorite  firm-femurs  as  soon  as 
possible. 

D  FOR  THOSE  WHO  go  climbing  with  the  SOC  Sat- 
urday or  for  other  reasons  are  too  pooped  to  pop  into 
weekend  parties,  entertainment  and  intrigue  await  at 
Thompson  Union  this  week.  Freaks,  the  Cinema  Guild 
free  flick,  is  a  circus  of  scare  about  murder  and  revenge 
under  the  big  top.  Friday  and  Saturday  bring  to  the 
sagging  seats  of  Sewanee  cinema  Psycho,  at  9:00  p.  m. 
and   10:00  p.  m.  respectively. 

D  IF  YOU  SPENT  the  last  two  weekends  justifying  to 
parents,  friends,  friends'  parents  and  alumni  the  effica- 
cy of  an  expensive  liberal  arts  education  in  that  big 
computer-filled  horror  called  the  real  world,  you  may  be 
wondering  in  the  face  of  your  own  rhetoric  (to  use  the 
polite  term  for  all  those  pat  and  smiling  answers)  what 
in  fact  you  are  going  to  do.  For  those  going  on  to  grad- 
uate school,  two  business  schools  (Tennessee  Technolo- 
gical Institute  and  Tulane)  will  be  interviewing  the 
first  and  ninth  of  November. 

And,  whether  you're  planning  further  education  or 
immediate  employment,  the  Interviewing  workshop  to 
be  held  Wednesday,  November  2  at  7:00  p.  m.  in  the 
Torian  Room  should  provide  a  sound  and  helpful  foun- 
dation for  everyone. 


D  SKI  FIEND7  Scope  the  slopes  and  think  about  a  trip 
in  the  offing  at  the  next  SOC  meeting  November  2  at  the 
B.  C,  7:00  p.  m.  Outward  Bound  and  NOLS  films  will 
be  shown,  and  plans  for  a  cross  country  skiing  exhibi- 
tion over  Christmas  break  will  be  discussed. 


D  FREE!  On  Friday  November  4  the  Practical  Stylists 
and  Factual  will  be  playing  in  lower  Cravens  beginning 
at  9:00.  No  admission  price,  but  also  no  glass  bottles, 
please,  says  sponsoring  S.  P.  M.  A. 


O  MINING  ANOTHER  VEIN:  The  Bloodmobile  will 
be  in  town  November  9.  For  the  93rd  consecutive  year, 
Dr.  Gilchrist  is  leading  the  giving,  so  the  least  we  can  do 

is  back  him  up, ^Wa.tc^for^de^ils.,^.       fjjiidiaite 


during  intense  mid-term  exam  study,  according  to 
The  Purple. 

According  to  the  humorous  story,  his  head  simply 
rolled  off.  His  friends,  very  much  upset  and  excited 
by  this  occurence,  accidentally  kicked  his  head 
down  the  stairs  -  "bump  ■  bump  -  bump." 

Now  when  the  Gownsmen  appears,  one  can  be 
sure  that  not  far  off  are  scuffling  noises  and  then 
"bump  -  bump  -  bump..." 

During  mid  -  terms  the  Headless  Gownsman  is 
supposed  to  be  extremely  active,  yet  in  the  past 
years  not  many  new  sightings  of  him  have  occurred. 

THE  CRYING  BABY  haunts  the  chapel  steps, 
and  was  always  heard  each  week  before  Sewanee 
defeated  Vanderbilt  at  football.  But  lately  there 
have  been  no  witnesses  to  the  baby's  wailings. 

The  Perambulating  Professor,  also  rarely  seen 
now,  is  a  social  ghost  who  escorts  late  night  studi- 
ers  back  to  their  dorms.  He  also  haunts  the  road 
which  leads  to  Green's  View. 

Houses  on  campus  are  also  supposed  to  be  haunt- 
ed. One  professor's  home  is  supposed  to  have  the 
ghost  of  a  young  child  haunt  it,  and  his  cries  can 
sometimes  still  be  heard. 

Another  house  is  alleged  to  have  the  power 
to  drive  its  male  owners  insane.  One  man  sup- 
posedly killed  his  two  children,  another  man  killed 
himself,  and  a  third  man  went  insane  while  living 
there. 
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Complete  Gun  Repair 
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FLORAL  AND  GIFT  NEEDS 

SERVING  THE  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 

Cowan,  Tennessee  Phone  967-7602 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
SO  NEXT  TIME  you  are  walking  home  from  the 
pub  and  the  light  behind  The  Bishop's  Common 
cuts  off,  ask  yourself  why.  When  you  are  walking 
home  past  the  Chapel,  look  up  and  see  if  you  too 
can  notice  the  face  in  the  tower.  When  the  fog  rolls 
in  and  it  begins  to  get  darker  outside  earlier,  look 
behind  you... 

Antique  preservers 
we/come  students 

THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  the  Preservation  of 
Tennessee  Antiquities  invites  student  members  to  join 
its  ranks.  This  is  the  organization  which  undertook  the 
project  last  year  of  restoring  The  Cross  and  landscaoinE 
the  area  around  it. 

The  first  meeting  this  year  is  scheduled  for  Saturday 
November  5  and  will  feature  a  luncheon  at  "Hundred 
Oaks  Castle"  in  Winchester.  Annual  dues  are  $5.00  and 
the  price  of  the  lunch  is  also  $5.00.  Checks  for  either  or 
both  should  be  sent  to  Col.  Edmund  Kirby-Smith 
through  the  Sewanee  Post  Office. 


London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science 

A  chance  to  study  and  live  in  London 

Junior-year  programs,  Postgraduate  Diplomas, 
One-Year  Master's  Degrees  and  Research 
Opportunities  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

The  wide  range  of  subjects  includes: 
Accounting  and  Finance  •  Actuarial  Science  • 
Anthropology  •  Business  Studies  •  Economics  • 
Econometrics  •  Economic  History  •  European 
Studies  •  Geography  •  Government  •  Industrial 
Relations  •  International  History  •  International 
Relations  •  Law  •  Management  Science  •  Operational 
Research  •  Personnel  Management  •  Philosophy  • 
Population  Studies  •  Politics  •  Regional  and  Urban 
Planning  Studies  •  Sea-Use  Policy  •  Social 
Administration  •  Social  Planning  in  Developing 
Countries  •  Social  Work  •  Sociology  ♦  Social 
Psychology  •  Statistical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  • 
Systems  Anaylsis  • 

Application  blanks  from: 
Admissions  Registrar.  LSE,  Houghton  Street. 
London  WC2  2AE,  England,  slating  whether 
undergraduate  or  postgraduate. 


COWAN  CAFE 
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Editorials 


Finals  schedule 
contains  mystery 
extra  reading  day 


SINCE  IT'S  HALLOWEEN  at  Sewanee, 
we'd  like  to  talk  about  something  really  fright- 
ening: the  final  exam  schedule. 

It  seems  incredible,  we  know,  but  the  end  of 
the  semester  is  over  half  way  here.  That  means 
that  final  exams,  which  are  third  only  to  death 
and  taxes  on  the  list  of  things  you  can  count  on, 
are  drawing  closer  and  closer. 

And  what  is  particularly  scary  about  Sewanee 
finals  is  something  which,  like  most  scary  things, 
doesn't  even  actually  exist  except  in  someone's 
imagination. 

You  know  what  we're  talking  about  by  now. 

The  phantom  reading  day. 


WHERE  IS  THAT  second  reading  day  we  had 
always  known  in  semesters  past?  It's  certainly 
not  next  to  the  remaining  one  on  Wednesday, 
December  13. 

Some  claim  to  have  identified  it  as  Sunday, 
December  18.  When  did  we  start  counting  Sun- 
days as  reading  days?  By  that  logic,  we  would 
have  had  two  "study  days"  a  week  under  the 
old  six-day  week  system.  We  didn't  realize  how 
good  we  had  it  then,  we  guess. 

Actually,  part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  in  the  process  of  changing  its  academic 
calendar  in  the  wake  of  the  five-day  week 
change.  And  another  part  of  the  problem  is 
that  some  members  of  the  faculty  don't  think 
students  will  use  two  study  days  wisely;  some 
said  as  much  when  the  faculty  rejected  a  Stu- 
dent Assembly  proposal  that  would  have  added 
a  reading  day  by  holding  Saturday  classes  on 
Parents  Weekend. 


WE  DISPUTE  THAT  contention  fiercely. 
Despite  a  faculty  resolution  several  years  ago 
to  reduce  the  importance  of  exams  in  final 
grading  -  back  in  the  old  days  exams  often 
counted  for  more  than  half  of  a  class  grade 
and  consisted  of  several-hour  writing  mara- 
thons --final  exams  still  count  for  an  extremely 
high  percentage  of  the  average  class  grade. 

And  no  matter  how  much  urging  is  done  to 
avoid  scheduling  papers  and  tests  during  the 
last  week  of  classes,  we  all  know  it  still  hap- 
pens. Things  get  put  off,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents push  back  deadlines,  and  we're  right 
back  at  that  old  last  week  rush. 

Students  need  that  extra  day  to  get  men- 
tally ready  for  exams.  We  would  suspect 
that  teachers,  too,  would  be  able  to  use  one 
more  day  in  order  to  grade  the  always  high 
number  of  tests  and  papers  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  effectively. 


AS  IT  STANDS  now,  however,  the  ghost 
of  that  axed  reading  day  may  well  come  back 
to  haunt  us. 
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Graffiti  on  academic  walls 
reflects  individual  discipline 


FOR  AN  ACADEMIC  community  the  calibre  of 
Sewanee,  I'm  a  bit  disappointed  that  the  bathroom 
walls  on  campus  aren't  a  reflection  of  our  education. 
After  hours  of  research  1  have  yet  to  find  any  Shakes- 
peare, Homer,  or  Milton  quoted  in  a  stall. 

Instead,  what  do  1  find? 

For  a  good  time  call  598-9—,  and  I  was  here. 
Original. 


liberalities 


Supposedly,  as  college  students,  we  should  be 
studying  more  advanced  material  than  we  were  five 
years  ago.  Why  then  hasn't  our  grafitti  also  progressed 
and  become  more  elevated? 

Actually,  it  has.  The  liberal  arts  have  done  much  for 
creating  a  broad  spectrum  of  wall  writing.  Numerous 
fields  of  study  are  represented  in  poetry  and  prose  in 
the  bathrooms  of  Dupont  and  Cannon,  Gailor  and 
Woods. 

Some  pieces  of  graffiti  belong  to  a  definite  depart- 
ment. For  instance  d/dx(sin  4(3.14...)x  =  4(3.14...)  cos 
4(3.14... )x)  is  unmistakeably  the  product  of  a  Math- 
ematics major.  Likewise,  The  Rat  Lives  belongs  to  the 
Psychology  department. 

BUT  FOR  MOST  graffiti,  catagorizing  it  is  no  easy 
task.     Vive  le  Castro  could   be  as  easily    French  as  it 


could  Political  Science.  Jesus  Saves  .  .  .  But  Moses 
Invests   .  .   .  True,  but  only  Buddha  gives  dividends.: 

Definitely  a  Religion  and  Economics  merger.  The  same 
goes  for  Accept  Christ. 

The  Physics  department  is  well  represented.  Nuke 
the  Computer.  Nuke  the  Frogs.  Nuke  the  Lamprey. 
Nuke  Rock  City.  The  last  one  hints  at  a:  Natural  Re- 
sources option. 

Biology  and  Poly  Sci  give  us  The  Surgeon  General  has 
determined  that  Gailor  food  can  cause  explosive  diar- 
rhea. 


THE  LACK  OF  representation  from  the  English 
department  is  appalling.  Good  literature  is;  in  incred- 
ibly short  supply.  Not  counting  the  varied  and  sundry 
(not  to  mention,  unprintable)  limericks,  poetry  is 
virtually  non-existent.  One  bit  of  advice  could  fall  under 
"English":  If  you  want  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a 
literary  critic  it's  best  not  to  use  contradictions. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  most  numerous 
passages  belong  to  the  Philosophy  department.  Question 
Authority.  Help  stamp  out  the  Preppies:  have  your  kids 
vaccinated  before  it's  too  late.  Lust  is  a  must  and  I'd 
rather  have  a  bottle  in  front  of  me  than  to  have  a  frontal 
lobotomy:  they  both  rhyme,  too-  could  be  an  English 
combo. 

Life  is  a  bitch  .  .  .  and  then  you  die.  Yea,  Sewanee's 
Right.  In  Your  Heart  You  Know  It's  Flat.  These  three 
have  been  around  a  while  but  all  merit  philosophical 
pondering.  As  does  Realityis  only  an  illusion  caused  by 
a  lack  of  alcohol. 

And  the  list  goes  on.  And  on. 

THOUGH  OFTEN  FRUITLESS,  the  quest  for 
quality  graffiti  is  well  worth  the  effort.  Thus,  I  think  it 
only  appropriate  to  end  with  this  tidbit  of  wisdom  from 
the  stalls  of  Cannon.  Never  let  school  work  get  in  the 
way  of  your  education. 
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Fritz  answers  Whorley  .  .  . 


South  American  mistakes 


DEAR  JEFF, 

Thanks  for  your  letter.  I  don't  get  nearly  as  much 
mail  as  I  would  like.  There  were  a  few  things,  though, 
which  you  said  in  your  letter  which  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  about. 

I  am  sorry  if  I  got  carried  away  by  the  sound  of  my 
own  words  (though  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  content 
of  the  headlines),  yet  I  rather  resent  the  implication  that 
I  have  not  thought  about  the  issue.  Just  because  my 
thinking  has  brought  me-to  a  conclusion  which  you  dis- 
like, possibly  even  hate,  this  does  not  mean  that  I  have 
not  thought.  You've  been  in  the  real  world  long  enough 
to  know  that  on  many  occasions  people  who  disagree 
with  you  on  an  issue  have  thought  about  that  issue  just 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  you  have. 


on  the 
fritz 


I  again  apologize  if  the  point  of  my  article  was  un- 
clear. Let  me  repeat  it  for  you:  the  only  thing  that  I  as 
an  American  citizen  can  do  about  the  Soviets  shooting 
down  an  airliner  is  to  work  within  my  own  country  to 
make  us  believable  when  we  cry  foul.  1  am  neither  a  cit- 
izen nor  a  resident  of  the  Soviet  Union  (nor  do  I  have 
any  desire  to  be).  You  said  "I  had  much  trouble  figuring 
out  exactly  where  you  were."  I'll  tell  you  where  I  am.  I 
am  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  I  choose  to 
work  for  justice  where  lam. 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN  AMPLY  proved  that,  short  of 
going  to  war,  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  punish 
the  Russians.  The  murder  and  mayhem  which  we  as 
American  citizens  can  do  the  most  about  is  that  which  is 
perpetuated  by  our  own  country.  This  seems  to  be  our 
main  point  of  disagreement.  You  apparently  choose  to 
wrap  yourself  in  Old  Glory  and  tightly  shut  your  eyes  to 
the  similarities  between  one  murder  and  another.  Ask 
the  American  nun  Ita  Ford  if  it  was  less  painful  being 
killed  with  American  bullets.  I  am  sure  that  for  her 
there -was  "no  room  for  debate"  either. 

Bui  you  ask  for  "facts"  and  "solid  balanced  evi- 
dence," (two  commodities,  incidentily,  on  which  your 
article  is  oddly  short).  Let  me  give  you  a  few.  In  May 
of  this  year  we  reduced  by  c,0' %  our  sugar  imports  from 
following    the    suggestion    of    Mr. 


Cn 


Suga. 


'  \ic; 


It'll   , 


the  Sandinista  s  into  a  greater  reliance  on  Moscow  and 
Cuba.  Also,  though  we  claim  such  sanctions  are  to  force 
Nicaragua  to  grant  greater  freedom  to  her  people,  we 
simultaneously  give  aid  to  all  sorts  of  countries  in  which 
equal  if  not  worse  oppression  is  going  on.  Face  it,  we 
are  locked  in  an  ideological  war.  We  condemn  left-wing 
Nicaragua  for  postponing  popular  elections  until  1985 
white  condoning  right-wing  Chile's  postponing  them 
until  1989.  How's  that  for  balanced,  fact  based  foreign 
policy?  Our  government  is  more  concerned  with 
ideology  than  justice. 

BUT  I'M  SURE  you  will  protest  that  all  we  really 
want  to  do  is  stop  the  flow  of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to 
Salvadoran  rebels.  Once  again  it  is  your  side  which  is 
short  of  facts.  There  has  been  provided  no  evidence 
of  large  arms  shipments  from  Nicaragua  into  El  Salvador. 
In  fact,  the  actions  taken  by  the  U.S.  backed  contras 
are  not  exactly  the  kinds  of  things  conducive  to  stopping 
arms  shipments.  Shooting  peasants  and  burning  crops 
don't  stop  arms  shipments.  And  anyone  who  took  the 
time  to  look  at  a  map  would  see  that  Nicaragua  is  separ- 
ated from  El  Salvador  by  Honduras.  If  we  want  to  stop 
the  alleged  flow  of  arms  then  we  can  stay  in  Honduras 
and  do  so.  The  only  reason  for  sending  contras  into. 
Nicaragua  is  to  try  and  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 

The  "mistakes"  we  are  making  in  EI  Salvador  are 
really  not  that  different  from  the  Soviet's  "mistake" 
in  snooting  down  flight  007.  In  both  cases  we  should 
be  able  to  clearly  see  the  wrong  we  are  doing  but  in  both 
we  are  too  blinded  by  ideological  paranoia.  Don't  be 
fooled  by  all  the  wonderful  U.S.  aid  abroad;  it  doesn't 
keep  us  from  being  the  world's  largest  arms  exporter. 
Also,  there  are  quite  a  few  Soviet  doctors  helping  the 
civilians  of  Nicaragua.  Spending  big  bucks  abroad  does 
tically  make  you  the  good  guy. 


ALSO,  MOST  OF  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world 
don't  want  to  come  to  the  U.S.  Most  want  either  the 
Soviets  or  the  U.S.  to  stop  supporting  the  government 
that  oppresses  them  so  that  they  can  have  peace,  justice, 
and  freedom  in  their  own  land.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  how 
much  freedom  we  as  Americans  have  for  ourselves,  (I 
believe  we  have  a  lot)  but  of  how  much  oppression  we 

When  you  have  a  chance,  drop  by  a  veteran's  home 
and  ask  those  old  soldiers  if  they  remember  when  the 
Soviets  were  our  allies  against  Germany.  Were  the 
Soviets  fighting  on  the  side  of  "right"  as  well?  Jeff,  it's 
time  to  take  off  Old  Glory  and  put  her  on  a  flagpole 
where  she  belongs.  You  can  love  your  country  without 
having  to  think  that  she's  always  right.  And  once  you 
do  you  can  pull  the  plank  out  of  her  eyes,  enabling  her 
to  see  motes,  planks,  even  whole  trees,  in  the  eyes  of 
others. 


Media's  trend 
of  glamor 
is  disturbing 


THE  FACT  THAT  America  is  the  "Land  of  Oppor- 
tunity," is  evidenced  by  the  many  ways  that  a  person 
can  acquire  instant  fame  in  the  American  media.  You 
could,  for  instance,  win  a  lottery,  set  some  obscure  new 
world,  record,  or  pick  up  a  gun  and  murder  several  peo- 
ple in  a  state  which  has  brought  back  the  death  penalty. 
Considering  the  religious  and  moral  ramifications  of  cap- 
ital punishment,  it  is  natural  that  the  media  would  give 
the  subject  a  lot  of  attention. 

It's  good  to  keep  people  up  to  date  on  the  decisions 
being  made  about  the  death  penalty,  but  the  media 
should  stop  making  common  murderers  famous.  Every 
person  who  has  been  executed,  or  almost  executed, 
■since  the  reinstatement  of  capital  punishment  has  re- 
ceived intensive  media  coverage.  How  is  the  death  sen- 
tence, right  or  wrong,  supposed  to  act  as  a  deterant 
when  anyone  who  comes  under  its  threat  becomes  a 
celebrity. 


just  a 
though! 


najor  exports  and  the  U.S.  being  one  of  their  major 
narkets,  Ibis  has  not  only  crippled  their  economy,  caus- 
ng  many  shortages  in  critical  items,  but  has  also  pushed 


Jruumgai 


The  desperate  criminal  who  finds  himself  cornered 
now  faces  the  choice  of  a  life  in  prison  as  just  another  in- 
mate, or  national  recognition  of  his  life  and  crimes.  He 
might  decide  to  "go  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory"  either  being 
killed  in  the  shoot  out  or  being  captured  after  killing  a 
few  people  and  sentenced  to  death.  Those  persons  who 
turn  to  crime  as  a  means  of  attracting  attention  to  them- 
selves will  be  more  likely  to  consider  violent  crimes,  es- 
pecially if  they  have  any  self-destructive  tendencies.  The 
fear  of  death  for  such  persons  is  not  a  deterent  if  death 
will  purchase  them  fame.  In  many  cases  they  may  face 
death  at  the  hands  of  fellow  inmates  if  imprisoned,  so 
that  death  by  "painless"  execution  wouldn't  seem  so 


THE  STORIES  WRITTEN  about  death  row  prisoners 
always  make  these  men  appear  so  tough.  They  dexcribe 
how  cold  they  are  when  contemplating  their  crimes.  To 
the  normal  person,  such  a  description  would  be  deroga- 
tory, but  to  the  prisoner  these  are  most  desirable  traits. 
They  take  pride  most  in  their  coolness  since  it  is  often 
all  they  have.  It's  not  important  whether  you  live  or  die 
but  how  bad-assed  you  were  in  the  process.  They  prob- 
ably love  to  hear  the  media  talk  about  how  cool  they  are 
in  the  face  of  certain  death. 

I  suppose  that,  if  a  magazine  has  done  a  lot  of  re- 
search into  the  background  of  one  of  these  men,  they 
feel  obligated  to  tell  his  life  story.  This  seems  to  be 
what  "Newsweek"  did  in  their  October  17  issue.  They 
printed  a  20,000  word  story  about  the  "Life  and  Crimes 
of  J.  D.  Autry"  who  is  the  latest  prisoner  to  come  under 
the  treat  of  the  death  penalty.  The  editor  states,  in  the 
synopsis  of  the  article,  that  "Newsweek"  reporters  had 
been  covering  Autry's  case  from  the  beginning,  while 
everyone  else  had  to  scramble  for  the  facts  of  the  story 
when  it  broke.  If  you  have  such  an  exclusive,  I  guess 
it's  hard  not  to  exploit  your  advantage,  regardless  of  the 
possible  adverse  effects. 

I  really  liked  the  tact  that  an  article  about  Lech  Wal- 
esa receiving  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  deserved  only  two 
short  pages,  while  the  rest  of  the  magazine  seemed  to  be 
a  special  issue  devoted  to  the  murders  of  J.  D.  Autry. 
One  would  think  that  it's  better  to  become  a  killer  than 
a  Nobel  Prize  winner  considering  the  space  devoted  to 

The  right  or  wrong  of  the  death  penalty  should  not 
be  hastily  decided,  because  there  are  lives  at  stake.  Peo- 
ple should  be  made  aware  of  those  cases  which  may  set 
a  precedent  for  capital  punishment.    The  strong  feelings 

which  are  aroused  by  the  topic  should  n iwever,  be 

exploited  by   the  media  for  profit.      Pile  stories  should 

be   written  abou)   capital   punishment,   no(  aboul   the 

capitally  punished.     Usually  the  debate  isn't  over  whe- 

See  Brumtfiid.Page  10 
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Assassin,  Religion  editor  explains  benefits  of  release 


BYWILLKIDD 


ASSASSIN.  The  Religion  Editor  runs  an  assassin 
game.  Sure,  I  believe  that.  Right!  How  can  this  happen 
without  being  a  contradiction  in  terms?  I  think  it's  be- 
cause I  know  I  have  a  violent  and  cruel  side  and  I  want  a 
creative  outlet  for  it.  If  I  fight  it  in  myself  then  I  essen- 
tially deny  myself  wholeness.  So,  how  do  you  recognize 
your  own  violence  without   being  violent?      You  play 


So,  is 


isassin  essential  to  my  rcligic 
nd  drugs  and  rock  and  roll. 


Only  i 


(.fji 


Assassin  is  a  cult.  That  doesn't  make  it  religion. 
People  eat  it  up  for  the  same  reasons  they  eat  up  most 
everything  else  in  the  world.  It's  a  rush.  Paranoia  is  a 
new  experience.  You  have  to  laugh  at  yourself  for  being 
scared  stiff  to  walk  out  your  door.  You  fear,  you  laugh, 
you  actually  believe  you're  killing  someone.  You  plot, 
you  stalk,  you  outwit  and  overpower. 

And  then  it's  over  and  you  go  to  the  B.C.  for  a 
sandwich. 

WE  DEVOUR  SENSATIONS.  Drink.  Dance.  Sleep 
together.    Reel  around  in  double  vision  fantasies.   Shake 


bodies  until  we  need  another  drink.  Curl  up  in  hopes 
that  we'll  stay  warm  and  feel  love  for  a  while. 

Just  as  we  play  assassin  for  a  rush,  we  do  sex,  drugs, 
and  rock  and  roll  for  a  rush. 

When  it's  over  we  take  a  shower  and  put  on  some  old 
jeans,  go  to  the  Commons  room  and  watch  football  high- 
lights or  Brady  Bunch  re-runs. 

We  get  something  out  of  our  systems.    Assassin  gets 


Writer  concerned  over  Juhan  open  hours 


rid  of  violent  urges.  Rock  and 
Drugs  get  rid  of  reality.  Sex  release: 
With  all  this  release,  where  do  v, 
is  where  Assassin  ties  in  with  religic 
men  have  always  turned  seeking  i 
newness.  Religion  is  where  we  go  ( 
universalities,  a  basic  nature,  a  crea 
new/give  us  all  this  stuff  we  seem  to 


gets  rid  of  tension. 

get  a  filling?  Here 
i.  Religion  is  where 
-creation,  a  filling, 
leper  down,  seeking 
>r  who  will  make  us 
:xpend  all  the  time. 


EDITOR: 


new  athletic  facility  hours  which 
were  put  into  effect  this  year. 

Several  times  this  semester  I  have  attempted  to  use 
the  facilities  during  the  prescribed  hours  only  to  find 
them  locked  with  no  one  around  to  open  them.  I  have 
also  heard  of  incidents  when  students  could  not  use  the 
facilities  on  Saturday  (even  when  there  was  no  home 
football  game)  because  they  have  not  been  open. 

In  talking  with  other  students  I  have  found  that  the 
hours  are  inconvenient  for  some.  Closing  the  facilities 
from  4:00  until  7:00  every  afternoon,  and  not  opening 
them  until  2:00  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  has  created 
some  problems  for  those  who  have  the  majority  of  their 
free  time  during  these  periods. 

In  writing  this  I  am  not  placing  the  blame  on  the 
work-study  students  who  are  responsible  for  opening  the 
facilities      Often  things  come  up  which  do  not  allow 


these  students  to  attend  work,  and/or  they  cannot  find 
anyone  to  substitute  for  them. 

Further,  I  am  not  levying  the  blame  on  the  Athletic 
Department.  I  realize  that  theft,  vandalism  and  liability 
are  serious  problems  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  some 
fashion.  Rather,  I  am  writing  this  in  an  attempt  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  problem;  a  problem  which  concerns 
both  students  and  the  administration  and  can  probably 
be  mutually  resolved. 

To  this  end  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Student 
Assembly  is  gathering  opinions  and  possible  solutions 
concerning  this  issue  and  will  present  their  findings  to 
f- :  Athletic  Advisory  Board.  The  Student  Assembly 
representatives  on  the  Athletic  Advisory  Board  are 
Sallie  Horton  and  Fox  Johnson.  Those  with  opinions 
and/or  possible  solutions  should  get  in  touch  with  these 
representatives. 
Thank  You, 
J.R.  Hanks 


WHAT'S  THE  POINT?  If  you  expend  without  intake 
you  get  empty.  If  you're  there,  get  religion.  God  treats 
you  right  when  you  pause  long  enough  to  give  Him 
whatever  you  have  left  unexpended.  He  makes  you  new, 
and  He  gives  a  life  deeper  and  wholer  than  the  frenetic 
life  of  an  assassin. 


Bread  For  the  World,  which  describes  itself  as  an  or- 
ganization which  works  to  "obtain  government  policies 
that  give  hungry  people  a  chance,"  is  led  by  a  42-mem- 
ber  Board  of  Directors  whose  current  president  is  Bish- 
op Thomas  Gumbleton  of  Detroit. 

Further  information  on  the  movement  is  available 
from  either  Mary  Wright  or  Robin  Gottfried  at  Sewanee. 
The  national  organization's  address  is  Bread  For  the 
World,  6411  Chillum  Place  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20012. 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT. 


Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  615-9^-2268 
CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 
LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 

Conference  Seating  Capacities  (Banquet— 500) 
Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity  sorority,  club, 
and  alumni  functions.  Call  Elizabeth  Tigue  for  de- 
tails. Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge.  Rustic  de- 
cor/equipped with  modern  conveniences  such  as: 
color  TV,  electric  air  &  heat,  carpeting,  spacious 
untry  ham-shaped  swimming  pool.  Very 


npetith 


CL  r 


i  and  look  at  i 


:  of 


MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 


$50 


We  need  an  advertising  logo. 

TLe  University  Market 


Party  supplies,  late  night  munchies, 
meat  cut  to  order,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  beer.  We  accept  checks! 


We'll  pay  $50  for  the  best 
idea  we  receive. 
See  manager  for  details 
Contest  ends  October  31 

NEW  HOURS 
Mon-Thurs...7-10 

Sun...l-9 
Fri  &  Sat  til  midnight 
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BY  CAROLINE  MORTON 


Group  to  march  for  freeze,  disarmament 

and  that  we  should  not  be  giving  military  support  to  the 
government  of  El  Salvador,  which  is  among  the  most 
brutal  in  the  world.  If  the  United  States  were  not  giving 
this  type  of  aid  to  these  countries,  they  would  not  be 
fighting.  "We  at  Sewanee  arc  concerned  with  the 
ending  of  this  violence." 

FURTHERMORE,  SPACCARELLI  CONTINUED,  a 

group  consisting  of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Columbia,  and 
Panama  has  offered  to  serve  as  an  arbiter  in  talks  with 
the  U.S.  and  Nicaraugua.  This  is  a  step  towards  peace 
that  Nicaraugua  has  accepted  and  the  United  States  has 
not. 

The  SPF's  concern  with  the  build  of  nuclear  arms 
continues.  While  some  members  of  the  SPF  are  in 
Washington  on  November  12,  others  will  be  attending 
a  state-wide  nuclear  freeze  convention.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  send  delegates  to  the  national  nuclear  freeze 
convention  which  will  be  held  in  St.Louis  later  in  the 
year. 

NOT  AGAIN! 


THE  SEWANEE  PEACE  FELLOWSHIP  (SPF)  is  a 
secular  organization  derived  from  the  old  Sewanee 
Episcopal  Peace  Fellowship  (an  organization  that  is  still 
in  existence).  The  present  SPF  was  organized  last  year 
and  includes  Christians  and  non-Christians  alike.  John 
de  Beer,  Director  of  Educational  Design  at  the  School  of 
Theology,  terms  the  Fellowship  as  "a  group  of  people 
who  support  each  other  in  peace."  The  SPF  is  made  up 
of  people  from  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds  (college 
students,  seminarians,  faculty  and  community  members) 
who  are  united  in  their  concern  about  violence  in  the 
world.  The  official  statement  of  purpose  of  the  group 
reads  as  follows:  "The  Sewanee  Peace  Fellowship  wel- 
comes the  participation  of  people  of  all  creeds  and 
beliefs  who  are  committed  to  work  for  the  end  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  the  eventual  elimination  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  and  who  are  willing  to  work  non-violently 
and  in  a  spirit  of  reconciliation.  The  SPF  is  guided  by 
the  vision  of  a  world  where  conflicts  can  be  resolved 
without  war." 


THIS  CONCERN  WITH  nuclear  build-up  was  the 
main  issue  in  the  SPF  last  year,  according  to  Professor 
Thomas  Spaccarelli.  A  secondary  focus  for  this  years 
group  is  the  "hot  war"  presently  being  fought  in  Central 
America.  This  has  been  a  "hot"  issue  on  the  Sewanee 
campus  in  general;  the  Glenn  Silber  lecture  and  films 
a  few  weeks  ago  were  the  object  of  much  discussion 
among  Sewanee  students  and  faculty.  "Our  obligation 
is  to  work  for  peace  in  our  own  country,"  stated 
Spaccarelli.  Members  of  the  SPF  w 
peace  march  in  Washington  D.C. 
This  march  is  being  sponsored  by  ; 
fellowships,  religious  groups  and  political  organic 
Approximately  fifteen  Sewanee  students  have  signed  up 
to  go:  they  will  drive  to  Washington  and  many  will  be 
housed  by  Sewanee  alumni  living  in  the  area.  The 
objective  of  this  peace  coalition  is  to  express  disagree- 
ment with  Reagan's  policy  in  Central  America. 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  what  the  protest  is  about 
and  what  policies  the  SPF  feels  are  wrong,  Spaccarelli 
said  that,  first  of  all,  we  should  not  be  training  soldiers 
to  destabilize  the  legitimate  government  of  Nicaraugua 
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This  is  a  sample  of  literature  the  SPF  distrib- 
utes^  

SOME  SEWANEE  STUDENTS,  such  as  Martha 
Kelley  and  Jane  Hutchinson,  were  involved  with  similar 
peace  fellowships  in  their  own  hometowns.  Jane,  who  is 
a  sophomore  in  the  college,  became  involved  with  the 
SPF  last  semester  to  learn  more  about  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  for  peace  as  well  as  what  is  not  going  on, 
"Maybe  in  a  small  way  I  can  help,"  she  said.  She,  along 
with  senior  Bahia  Yaczan,  emphasized  that  the  SPF 
offers  a  way  to  learn  about  the  issues  and  to  stay  in- 
formed about  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  outside  of 
this  very  insular  mountain.  Another  student  member, 
senior  Fritz  Bauerschmidt,  stated,  "I  think  it's  important 
to  have  a  group  (like  the  SPF)  in  a  place  as  isolated  as 
Sewanee  to  keep  these  issues  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
students." 

Professor  Spaccarelli  also  underlined  this  need  to 
keep  up  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  Our  respon- 
sibility, he  said,  is  to  stay  informed,  to  pray  about  these 
issues,  to  write  letters  to  congressmen  and  newspaper 
editors. 

"I  HAVE  GREAT  FAITH  in  the  ability  of  human 
beings  to  achieve  their  needs  in  terms  of  freedom  and 
liberty."  Spaccarelli  continued  that  if  we  are  Christians, 
our  strongest  weapon  is  faith.  After  all,  it  was  Jesus  who 
taught  in  the  New  Testament  the  doctrine  of  passiveness 
in  the  face  of  violence. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Sewanee  Peace  Fellowship 
will  be  November  1  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  B.C.  large 
lounge.  If  anyone  would  like  more  information  about 
the  SPF,  he  or  she  should  contact  Thomas  Spaccarelli  or 
John  M.  Gessell. 
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"1  run  because  I  lov 
like  to  get  out  and  th 
schedule  foi 
don't  see  how  people 
their  heads:  it's  so  nice  just  to  think 

"It's    my    problem-solving    time 
"I  do  a  lot  of  day  d 
another  section  of  the  I 

Students  who  have  seen  Lowe 
Cowan  agree  that  he  has  his  mind 
than  physical  fitness  or  the  cars  that  Dass. 

"He  can't  hear  you,"  one  biology  maior  told  me, 
"You  can  yell,  but  he's  totally  oblivious.  He's  in  an- 
other world." 

Dr.  Potter,  who  runs  "five  or  ten"  when  he  can  find 
lime,  also  says  that  his  "mind  is  really  elsewhere"  when 
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says  Dr.  Ellis,  who  walks 
i  to  work  out  problems  that 


)  stay 


he  runs.     "5ometimes  I  con 
get  about  everything  else." 

"It  gets  out  the  poison,' 
several  miles  in  the  afternoor 
come  up  during  the  dav. 

"I  do  it  to  clear  my  head,"  says  Peter  Smitl 
breathe  something  besides  stale  air.  I  don't  do  it  t 
in  shape. 

In  fact,  Smith  believes  that  running  can  do  more 
physical  damage  than  good.  "And  the  thing  I  don't  like 
about  it  is  that  running  is  mentally  addictive.  You  start 
feeling  guilty  if  you  don't  do  it.  That's  earbage.  I  run 
because  it  feels  good." 

"But  I'd  rather  have  a  beer,"  he  adds. 

"I   don't  do  it  unless  it's  fun,"  says  Carrie  Ashton, 


asked  us  if  we  were  training  for  the  Olympics.  And  they 
couldn't  believe  we  talked  to  each  other  while  we  were 
running. 

"But   I   don't   think   you   should   use   up  your  day's 
energy   in  a   run,   worrying  and  looking  at  your  watch 
thinking  'I've  got  to  get  a  certain  time.'  You  should 
for  the  fun  of  it  and  get  your  energy  out  of  it." 

Running  Into  Friends 

Davidheiser  usually  runs  around  the  old  Dairy  ; 
out  on  parallel  trails.    "I  have  to  be  careful  because  of 
all  the  rocks,"  he  says,  "because  I  run  without  my  gla: 
esand  can't  see  them." 

But  Peter  Smith,  who  also  runs  without  his  glassi 
sticks  to  the  track  near  his  house.   "When  I'm  out  the 
without  my  glasses,  I  can  run  into  people,  cars,  anything. 
I'd  probably  break  my  ankle  on  those  rocks  at  the  for- 

The  Harts  also  avoid  the  fire  trails.    "We'l 
when  I'm  convinced  the  snakei 
grinning. 


;  he 


i"  says  Dr.  Hart 
.  Alvarez  hasn't  convinced  me  yet.  He  has 
fie  theory  about  Sewanee  snakes--  s 
dead,  he's  convinced  then 


)  live  snake 
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The  Great  Hart  Race 

Francis  and  Barbara  Hart  are  one  of  several  "run 
couples"  at  Sewanee,  a  group  which  includes  the  David- 
heisers,  Smiths,  and  Lowes. 

"I  remember  when  the  Harts  started  running,"  says 
Davidheiser.     "We'd  be  sitting  in  the  yard  at  night  and 
we'd  hear  a  great  huffing  and  puffing  go  by,  and  \ 
say  ,  'There  goes  Frank  Hart.'  They  don't  huff  and  puff 
anymore,  you  know." 


Ah,  if  it  be  passed,  take  away. 
At  least,  the  restlessness,  the  pain; 
Be  man  henceforth  no  more  a  prey 
To  these  outdated  stings  again! 


But-if  you  cannot  give  us  ease- 
Last  of  the  race  of  them  who  grieve 
Here  leave  us  to  die  out  with  these 
Last  of  the  people  who  believe! 
-Matthew  Arnold 

Who's  running  Sewanee,  Anyway? 

I  remember  from  the  old  days  of  college-hunting 
that  you  could  always  find  students  out  running  on  any 
campus.  But  as  a  Sewanee  freshman,  I  was  surprised 
lo  find  that  several  of  the  runners  pounding  down 
Brcakficld  were  not  students,  but  professors. 

Not  that  it's  easy  to  tell  them  apart  anyway;  the 
Sewanee  faculty  have  always  refused  to  act  old  and  dig- 
nified. They  play  dulcimers  in  the  pub;  they  cheer  at 
football  games;  they  drive  to  work  with  kayaks  on  the 
car  and  go  hawk-watching  and  hug  trees. 

And  they  were  running  long  before  it  became  the 
popular  thing  to  do.  Hugh  Caldwell  was  organizing  50- 
milers  from  Chattanooga  to  Sewanee  back  when  no  one 
had  heard  of  a  varus  wedge  and  people  still  worethe  old 
canvas  track  flats;  and  Bill  deGrummond  was  leading  the 
faculty  to  victory  in  the  IM  cross-country  meets. 

Though  the  50-miler  has  shrunk  to  a  weekly  eight- 
mile  jaunt  from  Cowan  and  professors  are  taking  a  slow- 
er hands-and-knees  approach  to  the  rock  slides  of  the  IM 
course,    more  Sewanee  faculty   are  running  than  ever. 
More,  that  is,  than  I  had  counted  on  when  1  began  the 
I    article.     Since  there  are  several  midnight  and  5:00  a.m. 
I    runners  that  no  one  seems  to  know  about,  the  following 
I    list  includes  only  those  faculty  runners  who  run  in  broad 
I    davlight  or  openly  admit  their  habits:    Alvarez,  Carden, 
I    Carlson,    Foreman,   Garland,    Potter,  Ward,   the   David- 
I     heisers,  Lowes,  Harts,  Smiths,  Dean  Seiters,  and  Janice 
Ijaffe. 


Who 's  runnim 


who  runs  when  she  wants  to  and  when  she  has  time. 
Last  December,  after  having  trained  three  miles  a  week, 
Ashton  finished  the  Huntsville  marathon. 

"I  thought  I'd  just  go  and  see  what  it  was  like,"  she 
says,"and  sec  if  I  could  get  to  the  ten-mile  mark.  But 
nothing  happened  at  the  ten-mile  mark,  so  I  iust  said  'Oh 
well'  and  kept  going," 

Running  out  of  Time 

Bran  Poller  explains  Ash  ton's  performance  as  a 
unique  characteristic  of  running.  "If  you  train  and  then 
have  to  slack  off,  vou  can  always-  at  some  cost  to  your 
leg  muscles-  go  out  for  a  long  one  or  enter  a  race  and  do 
alright.   I  iust  did  that  at  a  recent  race. 

"In  college  I  ran  cross-country,  track,  the  marathon- 
you  name  it,  but  now  I'm  trying  to  crank  out  this  dis- 
sertation and  don't  have  a  lot  of  time.  I  miss  it,  but  the 
geology  field  trips  save  me,  when  we  .go  out  and  tramp 
around  all  day.  And  there's  a  group  of  us  who  run  at 
the  conventions.  That's  how  we  socialize;  we  run  a- 
round  Cincinnati  and  talk." 

Dr.  Davidheiser  also  has  to  fit  running  in  when  he 
can.  "I've  learned  to  be  flexible,"  he  says.  "In  the 
summer,  Marilyn  and  I  run  together  in  the  morning, 
which  we  love  to  do.  She  goes  in  a  straight  line  and  I 
run  in  zigzags  ,  to  stay  together.  But  now  all  my  morn- 
ings are  full  and  she  is  busy  in  the  afternoons,  so  we  fit 
it  in  at  different  times.  Sometimes  I  run  instead  of  eat- 
ing lunch,  or  between  meetings." 

Davidheiser  sees  running  as  play,  however,  rather  than 
another  obligation  or  pressure  demanding  his  time. 

"The  people  in  Germany  didn't  see  it  that  way,"  he 
says.  "They  can't  understand  just  running  because  you 
want  to.  We  would  run  by  and  they  would  swing  their 
arms  and  say  'one,  two,  three,  four!'    Sometimes  they 
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catch  standing  still.  I  finally  cornered  them  eating  lunch 
in  the  BC  on  day,  with  runner-Spanish  teacher,  Janice 
Jaffe. 
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Heart  Race  in  Ju 
you'll  do 
said,  'OK 

"So  w 


irt  running?     Our  tweive-year-old 

going  to  run  the  two-mile  Great 

jne  a  year  ago,  and  I  said  to  Frank,  if 

will.    The  problems  all  started  when  he 

nt  out  to  train  for  it,"  says  Dr.  Hart.   "We 


ran  a  mile  and  died." 

But  when  the  two-mile  race  was  finally  behind 
them,  the  Harts  didn't  quit.  "I  don't  know  why  we 
kept  running,  we  iust  did,"  says  Mrs.  Hart.  Since  that 
first  race,  they  have  entered  several  10-K's,  and  Mrs. 
Hart  recently  set  a  PR  in  the  Bonne  Belle  race  in  Nash- 
ville. 

"I  love  racing  and  talking  about  it  with  other  run- 
ners. We're  eoing  to  do  some  of  the  October  runs,  like 
the  Fall  Colors  Run,"  she  says.  "Hey,"  (turning  to 
lanice  Jaffe)  "There's  one  this  weekend!" 

"Oh,  I  can't  go,"  says  Jaffe.  "I'm  going  canoeing 
this  weekend." 

J  affe,  the  Spanish  professor  who  runs  with  the  girls' 
cross  country  team,  looks  like  an  unconfused  freshman 
whose  big  brother  has  perhaps  told  her  where  every- 
thing is  on  campus.  Jaffe  actually  was  a  freshman  at 
Sewanee  a  few  years  ago. 

"That  was  the  year  I  started  running.  Dr.  Berryman 
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ie  to  talk  to  all  the  women  in  the  dorms  and  told  us 
could  run  with  the  men's  cross-country  team  if  we 
ited.  Sol  did." 

And  she  hasn't  stopped.    "I  still  run,"  she  savs/'be- 

ise  .  .  .  well,  I  saw  this  84  year-old  woman  come 

icross  the  finish  line  at  an  Avon  race  in  Wisconsin.   She 

iad  sparkley  eyes  and  looked  like  she  was  glad  to  be 

I  said  to  myself,  That's  what  1  want  to  be.'" 

tunning  Lowe  on  Energy? 

Meet  Dr.   Lowe.     Although  he  isn't  84  yet,  he  did 
■t  running  somewhat  after  the  prime  of  youth. 
"I  started  three  years  ago,"  he  says.    "I  had  been 
walking,  but  it  didn't  give  me  enough  exercise.    My 
Fe  was  running,  so  I  decided  to  try  it." 
"i  have  more  energy  now,  because  of  it,  but  it  felt 
ful  when  I  started.    I'd  run  the  straight  lanes  of  the 
track  and  walk  the  curves  for  one  mile.   I  did  that  for  a 
whole  month.   The  first  time  [  ran  the  whole  mile  was 
fall  party  weekend.    It  was  an  accident.  This  alumnus 
in  running  beside  me  and  started  talking.    I  felt  as  a 
it  was  my  duty  to  keep  going,  so  I  did." 
fe  is  now  running  50  miles  a  week  and  can  average 
ninute  pace  in  a  10-K. 

You  have  to  set  goals  for  yourself,"  savs  Lowe. 
He  has;  what  was  once  a  goal  of  running  one  mile  has 
become  a  goal  of  26.  "I  've  already  sent  in  my  ten  dol- 
lars to  Huntsville  (marathon),  so  I'm  going!" 

>  train  for  the  marathon,  Lowe  runs  six  or  more  in 
lorning  and  puts  in  a  long  weekend  run.    He  also 
the  eight  miles  from  Cowan  to  Sewanee  each 
Tuesday  evening  with  several  local  diehards. 

I  .ran  1 6  on  Sunday,"  Lowe  tells  several  of  the  run- 
as  he  pounds  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 


"And  it  hurt.  When  I  got  back,  I  picked  up  the  Bible 
and  turned  to  Job.  It  seemed  very  appropriate.  I  also 
read  the  part  in  Ecclesiastics  about  Vanity,  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  do  the  things  you  could  do  in  your  youth." 
"You  couldn't  have  run  16  miles  in  vour  youth, 
Jim  Lowe,"  shouts  someone  from  behind. 

"Unto  the  Hills" 

The  group  that  runs  from  Cowan  was  started  four 
years  ago  by  Tommy  Tate.  Whether  the  challenge  of 
running  the  mountain  attracted  excellent  runners  or 
produced  them,  the  group  is  made  up  of  the  area's  best 
runners,  to  whom  went  the  first  six  places  in  last  year's 
Cumberland  Countdown  Race. 

Along  with  Lowe,  Dean  Seiters  and  Lawrence 
Alvarez  "tag  along"  with  the  Tuesday  group,  and  Bran 
Potter,  who  is  taking  a  temporary  leave-of-absence 
from  the  run,  declares  that  last  year's  weekly  climb 
from  Cowan  was  "the  most  fun  I've  ever  had  running." 
"Running  the  hill  is  not  fun,"  says  Alvarez,  wedged 
in  a  car  full  of  bony  knees,  on  his  way  down  the  moun- 

Someone  in  the  front  seat  objects. 

"Oh,  I've  seen  them  have  fun,"  he  says  ,  nodding  at 
Tate  and  Gary  Raye.  "Tommy  and  Gary  run  up  at  an 
eight-minute  pace  and  talk  the  whole  time.  I'm  strug- 
gling to  keep  up,  and  there  they  are,  just  having  a  plea- 
like they're  sitting  in   the   living- 


Doug  Seiters,  his  countenance  falling  with  the  al- 
titude of  the  car,  stares  out  the  window.  He  professes 
to  dread  the  weekly  excursion. 

"I  always  try  to  think  of  something  else  -anvthing- 
to  do  on  Tuesday  evening,"  he  says.    Despite  the  ef- 


fort, though,  the  dean  usually  ends  up  running  anyway 

Three  miles  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  thi 
group  starts  out  slowly.  Laughing  and  talking,  they 
sound  like  a  noisy  dinner  partv  moving  down  the  high- 
way. 

"Once  you  get  Dast  the  first  hill,  vou're  O.K."  says 
marathoner  Robin  Hines,  referring  to  the  seven  miles 
from  here  to  the  top. 

Alvarez  grimaces.  "These  guvs  don't  even  let  you 
quit  when  you  get  to  the  top.  We  always  have  to  sprint 
all  the  way  to  the  Inn." 

It  is  a  hot  day,  and  Alvarez's  earlier  words  rise  again 
with  every  gust  of  truck  exhaust:  "Running  the  moun- 
tain is  not  fun." 

In  the  Long  Run... 

But  if  it  isn't  fun,  why  does  Alvarez  do  it  every 
week?  And  why  do  the  Cowan  runners  actually  look 
happy  as  they  congregate  at  the  starting  point? 

The  answer,  says  one  "slow  jogger"  who  wishes  to 
remain  unidentified,  has  something  to  do  with  how 
one  uses  the  word  "fun". 

"Fun  has  come  to  mean  a  frivolous  indulgence  of 
the  senses,"  he  says.  "It  must  be  immediately  gratify- 
ing and  require  no  discomfort  in  its  attainment.  I  can 
think  of  several  things  that  are  'fun'  that  don't  make 
me  happv.  Running,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  be 
fun,  but  it  gives  me  a  deep  satisfaction  that  I  would 
rather  have  anyway." 

Dr.  Garland  agrees.  "The  actual  process  is  not  fun, 
but  I  like  the  way  I  feel  when  I've  done  it." 

"We  all  want  to  achieve  something,"  savs  Janice 
Jaffe.  "Getting  there  may  not  be  fun,  but  when  you've 
run  up  a  mountain,  you've  achieved  something." 
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Imperial  Gardens  in  Tullahoma  rates  praise 


BY  JOHN  SIMS  BAKER  and  FRANCES  GILLEY 

IF  YOU  ARE  willing  to  drive  off  the  mountain  for 
dinner,  you  can  definitely  get  some  off-the-mountain 
cuisine  thirty  miles  away  in  Tullahoma.  The  Imperial 
Gardens  offers  several  pleasant  selections  of  basic  Chi- 
nese dishes.    It  is  easy  to  find  on  South  Jackson  Street 


and  is  open  11-2  01 
except  on  Sunday. 

Although  the  m 
Chinese  food,  the  1 
Joanne  White,  "Yu 
food,  the  curries  arc 


ekdays  and  from  5-10  evenings, 

:nu  fails  to  offer  any  really  exotic 
ems  sampled  were,  in  the  words  of 
nmy."  For  those  who  like  spicy 
tasty  and  should  be  satisfying.  You 


SEWANEE  ANIMAL  CLINIC 


Open  Mori,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

From  8  to  12  and  1  to  5 

Located  on  Georgia  Avenue 

between  DKE  House  and  Univ.  Shop 

Phone:    598-0233 

Emergency:,  5-0233 


may    have    trouble    choosing   between    the   chicken    or 
shrimp  curry,  both  of  which  have  proven  zesty  enough. 

For  those  of  milder,  and  more  conventional  tastes,  the 
Moo  Goo  Gai  Pan,  a  chicken,  vegetable  and  rice  medley, 
is  a  nice  introduction  to  Chinese  cuisine.  If  you  are  at  a 
loss,  try  one  of  three  combination  platters  which  offers 
a  little  bit  of  everything.  For  the  truly  daring,  unlike  the 
reviewers  who  couldn't  overcome  the  name,  the  menu 
offers  an  appetizer  called  the  "Poo  Poo  Platter." 


THE  IMPERIAL  GARDENS  is  a  renovated  house, 
with  all  room  divisions  intact,  making  both  a  quiet  and 
somewhat  private  atmosphere.  It  is  modestly  decorated 
with  hints  of  chinoiserie.  There  is  even  a  room  upstairs 
with  Oriental  seating,  i.e.,  on  the  floor.  On  weekends, 
for  your  listening  pleasure,  an  organist  plays  such  classics 
as  "The  Tennessee  Waltz"  on  the  mighty  Wurlitzer. 


as  she  greets  you  at  her  restaurant. 

Sewanee  students  praise  The  Imperial  Gardens.  War- 
ren Coleman  from  Rocky  River,  Ohio,  says,  "Now  that's 
a  nice  place."  Betsy  Rutrough,  Ocean  Springs,  Mississ- 
ippi, treated  Louise  Bryans,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  her 
recent  birthday  there. 

Visa  and  Mastercard  are  accepted.  Beer  is  sold  or  you 
can  brown  bag  it. 


Brumgard 


The 


eknight 


e  is  speedy.      Busy  weekends, 

!  unpleasant  delays. 

with  dinners  of  ample  portions 


Soups  and  app- 


ranging  from  about  five  to  seven  dollars.  Sour, 
etizers  are  extra  at  a  cost  of  one  to  three  dollai 

Mrs.  Setsuko  Phillips,  a  native  of  Tokyo,  owns  The 
Imperial  Gardens.  She  moved  to  this  country  in  1972 
and  to  Tullahoma  in  1 974.  She  opened  her  restaurant  in 
1978  and  expanded  into  her  present  location  in  1981. 
Showing  her  enthusiasm  Mrs.  Phillips  beams  with  pride 


from  page  5 

ther  or  not  a  particular  prisoner's  crimes  deserve  death, 
but  are  instead  whether  the  commission  of  any  crime 
justifies  society  in  taking  the  perpetrator's  life.  We  don't 
need  to  read  all  about  the  prisoner's  crimes  because  they 
aren't  relavent  to  the  argument.  Who  the  prisoner  is, 
isn't  important  to  someone  fighting  against  the  capital 
punishment  in  general,  so  why  give  him  so  much  perso- 
nal attention. 

ACTUALLY,  IT'S  IRONIC  that  so  many  people 
should  be  interested  in  preserving  the  life  of  a  convic- 
ted murderer.  They  show  no  apparent  interest  in  saving 
the  lives  of  the  hundreds  of  innocent  people  who  die 
every  day  all  over  the  world.  I  guess  that  when  a  prin- 
ciple becomes  attatched  to  a  person's  life  it  suddenly 
becomes  important.  Too  bad  there's  no  principle  in- 
volved in  starving  to  death. 


TlK 


NEEDLEWORK  -  CANDLES 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cotton  Clothing  from  India 

seconds  and  close-outs 

Blouses SI  2.00 

Bedspreads S12.00  ! 

Dresses   S20.00 

HANDMADE  POTTERY  -  STAINED  GLASS 
BASKETS  -  TOYS  uni  versity  a  ve. 

(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  GRAPH  FOR  CROSS-StfCH 
Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  1 1-5  p.m. 
phone  598-0334 


d\.\onUayle    <J\l\otd  and  ^Rtitauxant 


3RVVAI) 

SHRIMP 

All  You  Can  Eat  $7.95 


Pee!  and  eat  just  as  though 
you  were  sitting  on  the  Gulf 
Beach  of  Mississippi.   Served 
with  Baked  Potato  and  Salad  t 


SUNDAl) 

New  Orlean's 

Special: 

SHRIMP  CREOLE 


12  plump  shrimp  served 
on  a  bed  of  rice  with 
selected  vegetables,  special 
sauce,  and  a  salad  bar.         $5.35 


VILLAGE  WINE  %  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


Fall's 

Favorite 

Mixer 


Seagrams  7  Crown 

Special  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 


OPEN   8 


TIL   11    p.m.   FRI.  &  SAT. 


Come  see  our  expanded  selection  of  German, 
French,  and  California  wines.  Also  in,  hard  to 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 

Students- 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Daily  Discounts 
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Norman's  still  psycho;  Eddie  can't  cut  cruising 


PSYCHO  1 1    OCT.  28-29       OWL  FLICK 

NORMAN  BATES  RETURNS  to  his  home  twenty- 
two  years  later,  in  Psycho  II,  only  to  find  the  Bates 
Motel  is  now  filled  with  sex-crazed  love  goddesses.  If 
you  remember  from  Psycho,  Norman  does  not  like  bad 
girls  (all  bad  girls  must  die),  and  nymphomaniacs  are 
idea  of  good  girls.  How> 


nur.  ed 
speaks 


supposedly  cured  from  the  mental  illness  that  resulted 
in  Janet  Leigh's  demise  twenty-two  years  ago.  But 
don't  count  on  it.  The  pressure  of  the  motel  and 
periodic  chats  with  his  mother  combine  to  send  Norman 
on  his  way  back  to  the  fruitloop  factory. 

Anthony  Perkins  repeats  his  role  as  nervous  Norman 
Bates.  Vera  Miles  repeats  her  role  as  Lila,  the  sister  of 
Marion  Crane  (Janet  Leigh)  who  bought  the  farm  in 
the  now-famous  shower  scene. 


HOW  DOES  PSYCHO  II  compare  to  Alfred  Hitch- 
cock's Psycho?  It's  different,  yet  certainly  worthwhile. 
Australian  director,  Richard  Franklin,  lacks  the  classic 
suspenseful  techniques  that  made  Hitchcock  famous 
but  manages  to  make  a  good  sequel.  Sure,  there  are 
obvious  connections  to  Psycho  (the  presence  of 
Anthony  Perkins  and  Vera  Miles,  the  use  of  the  same 
house,  the  use  of  similar  lighting  and  camera  angles, 
and  the  use  of  the  same  shower  scene),  but  Franklin 
produces  his'own  modern  horror  film  that  can  stand 
on  its  own  without  the  Psycho  connections.  In 
other  words,  you  don't  have  to  have  seen  Psycho 
to  enjoy  this  movie. 


A     IV     It        T     H     E 

CRUISERS 


The  bottom  line:  Psycho  li 
seeing,  even  for  three  green  c 
Halloween.  Take  a  date,  too. 


definitely    worth 
:s,    especially    for 


The  best  part  of  Psycho  II  occurs  at  the  end. 
Franklin  could  have  toned  down  the  bloodletting, 
but  there  is  an  excellent  twist  that  will  leave  you 
saying,  "Wow." 

EDDIE  AND  THE  CRUISERS  OCT.  28-NOV.2 

EDDIE  AND  THE  CRUISERS  is  the  latest  of  the 
young  punk  rock-and-roller  movies.  The  story  chronicles 
a  rock  band  through  its  trying  trials  and  tribulations  in 
its  fight  against  unsurmountablc  odds.  Sound  familiar? 
Sound  like  Deadman's  Curve? 

Though  I  can't  recommend  this  movie  in  general, 
I  will  recommend  that  Sewanee  view  it.  Eddie  and  the 
Cruisers  has  been  released  since  school  has  started 
which  means  that  most  of  you  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  cop  a  look-see  at  this  film.  I  also  recommend  it'to 
the  Sewanee  dollar  night  audience  becausc'it's  a  chance 
to  chant  "Eddie!  Eddie!  Eddie!"  with  the  wild  audience 
in  the  movie. 

Eddie  stars  newcomer  Tom  Bcrcngcr  (soon  appearing 
in  The  Big  Chill).  The  soundtrack  features  music  by 
Beaver  Brown  with  occasional  additions  by  Ben  E.  King. 
But  the  soundtrack  lacks  originality  and  has  been 
described    as   a    Bruce    Springsteen    rip-off 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE:  Go  see  Eddie  and  the 
Cruisers   on   Dollar  Night.   But  don't  pay   more  than 


B.C.  Program  Board  to  we/come  suggestions 


BY  GLENNIS  WASHINGTON 


TOURNAMENTS,  DANCES,  MOVIES,  pep  rallies, 
cabarets,  trips. ..-and  the  list  goes  on  and  on  of  the 
many  activities  that  are  provided  for  the  students, 
faculty,  and  guests  of  Sewanee.  However,  these  activ- 
ities do  not  organize  themselves;  they  are  the  welcome 
products  of  a  seemingly  mysterious,  though  highly 
appreciated  organization-the  B.C.  Board. 

The  B.C.  Board  is  a  two  and  a  half  year  old  organi- 
zation designed  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  Sew- 
anee student  by  providing  a  broader  spectrum  of  activ- 
ities, entertainment,  and  recreation.  It  is  the  product 
of  the  efforts  of  Doug  Cameron,  Director  of  Student 


Programs,    and    many    others.      The   Board  i 

ten  students,  acting  as  a  panel,  all  striving  towards  a 

unified  goal  -  carrying  out  the  needs  of  the  students. 

WITH  PETE  DOWKER,  a  senior,  acting  as  Chairman 
of  the  Bqard,  along  with  key  members,  such  as  Joanne 
Raulerson  and  Barbara  Francis  ,  the  Board's  budget 
of  $10,000  has  been  used  very  effectively.  Some  of 
the  many  activities  that  have  already  been  presented 
as  B.C.  Board  projects  are  the  semi-annual  poster  cal- 
endar, the  campus-wide  dance,  and  the  Ultimate  Fris- 
bee  Challenge.  Although  the  projects  stated  previously 
are  in  themselves  enough  to  highly  commend  the  service 
organization,  they   do  not  stop  there.     In  preparation, 


Student  infirmary  expands  daily  operations 


BY  BETSY  ALEXANDER 


much 


THE  STUDENT  INFIRMARY,  located  next  to 
Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital,  is  operated  by  Dr.  Russell 
Leonard  and  his  staff.  To  better  serve  the  students 
this  year  the  hours  of  operation  have  been  expanded  to 
9:30-12:00  and  1:30-4:00,  Monday  through  Friday. 
The  Emergency  Room  of  the  hospital  remains  open  24 
hours  a  day  but  students  should  be  aware  that  they  are 
responsible  for  any  expenses  which  they  incur.  For  this 
reason,  students  are  advised  to  obtain  some  type  of 
health  insurance.     The  University  offers  a  policy  at  a 


reasonable  price  which  costs  about 
of  X-rays. 

The  infirmary  offers  students  many  services  at  no  or 
minimal  cost.  Among  their  free  services  are  allergy 
injections,  diet  advice  (through  a  dietician),  and  assist- 
ance with  dermatological  and  gynecological  problems. 
Minor  surgery  is  performed  with  the  cost  left  to  the 
discretion  of  Dr.  Leonard.  Lab  work  and  X-rays  are 
also  performed  at  a  minimal  cost. 


Intg  Comparaj 

FRANK  BROWN,  Pharmacist  and  Owner 

"Just  Across  The  Tracks 


PHONE  598-5940 
8:30-5:30M-F 
8:30  -  3:00  SAT 


WINCHESTER 
AVIATION,  INC. 


FLIGHT  TRAINING 
STORAGE  AND  MAINTENANCE 
TWO  MECHANICS  AVAILABLE 
FUEL -100  OCTANE 


are  many  developing  ideas  along  with  activities  such 
as  a  games  tournament,  mini  courses  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  more  movies  at  the  Garth. 

AS  A  RESULT  OF  all  the  activities  sponsored  by 
the  Board  and  its  constant  striving  to  appeal  to  even 
the  smallest  group  on  campus,  the  Board  is  need  of 
new  members.  Preferably  male  freshmen,  and  soph- 
omores are  needed,  but  they  welcome  all,  along  with 
any  ideas.  The  meetings  are  held  on  Mondays  at  noon 
at  the  Bishop's  Common. 

When  asked  what  the  B.C.  Board  most  wanted  the 
students  of  Sewanee  to  know,  they  all  answered  that 
it  should  be  known  that  "it  is  the  student's  board 
working  towards   bettering  campus  life"  and  that  "all 


ide; 


Homemade 
Pizza 

OPEN  TILL  10  P.M. 
MONTEAGLE 

SPECIAL  KEG  PRICES 
CALL  AHEAD  FOR  ORDER    . 
AND  PARTY  ORDERS 

Under  now  management. 

JERRY'S 
MARKET 
AND  DELI 
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Brown  a  true  runner;  leads  women's  team 


BY  FRANK  BOZEMAN 


IF  YOU  HAPPEN  by  University  Avenue  around  four 
o'clock,  you  have  probably  noticed  that,  yes,  there  is 
another  sport  going  on  in  Sewanee  besides  football. 
Those  short  girls  with  the  determined  expressions  are  off 
and  running  to  another  cross  country  season. 

The  team,  this  year,  though  few  in  numbers  has  high 
aspirations  and  is  a  bunch  of  girls  who  really  want  to 
win.  This  is  especially  true  of  an  outstanding  freshman 
who  is  bound  and  determined  to  show  the  world  that 
unlry    can    run    against    any   school 


and  do  well. 


The 
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Though  the  team  is 

small  this  year,  it 

is  not 

short  or 
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ity.    Then 

is  on 

s  very  bright 

spot 

n  this 

year's  team.  Her  name  is  Virginia  Brown,  the  only 
freshman  on  the  squad  and  probably  one  of  the  best 
natural  runners  Sewanee  has  been  able  to  boast  of  in  a 
long  time. 

AFTON  STRESSED  THAT  Virginia  is  "a  runner"  in 
all  senses  of  the  word.  She  is  very  competitive,  and  she 
can  run  anything  from  a  quarter  mile  to  ten  thousand 

"She's  taught  us  all  a  lot,"  said  Afton.  Brown  came 
to  Sewanee  from  Madisonvillc,  Kentucky  where  she  led 
her  high  school  team  to  a  second  place  state  ranking  in 
her  division  for  two  years  in  a  row.  Coach  Afton  has 
high  hopes  for  Brown  who  stands  only  5'1".  Today, 
Virginia  has  her  eyes  set  on  the  nationals.  In  a  couple  of 
years  with  a  little  luck  and  a  lot  of  hard  work,  the 
payoff  hopefully  will  be  an  All-American  honor. 

TWO  OTHER  GIRLS  who  would  love  to  accompany 
Miss  Brown  to  the  national  competition  are  Mary  Lou 


photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 

Virginia  Brown  keeps  on  running  in  a  women's 
cross-country  meet  earlier  this  year.  Virginia, 
along  with  upperclassmen  Mary  Lou  Anderson 
and  Theresa  Owen,  are  working  toward  the 
nationals. 

Anderson  and  Theresa  Owen,  Both  have  been  working 
very  hard  this  season.  "I'm  very  excited  about  our 
underclassmen,"  said  Afton  who  has  a  hand  in  virtually 
half  the  athletics  which  occur  on  the  mountain,  coaching 
swimming  and  track  in  addition  to  cross  country.  An- 
gela Parrott  and  Zora  Liggett  are  expected  to  be  strong 
in  the  future. 

Another  person  who  is  really  helping  the  women's 
cross  country  team  this  year  is  Janice  J affee,  a  professor 
who  is  interested  in  a  little  more  than  just  conjugating 
Spanish  verbs. 

ONE  PROBLEM  WHICH  faces  this  year's  team  is  the 
fact  that  the  southern  conferences  are  considered  to  be 
much  weaker  than  their  northern  counterparts.  Ten 
states  are  piled  into  what  is  called  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence. It  is  much  more  difficult  to  gain  national  atten- 
tion by  doing  well  in  the  Southeast  than  it  would  be  in 
a  division  north  of  Tennessee. 

Thus  far  in  the  cross  country  season,  Sewanee  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  name  for  itself.  In  the  larger 
meets,  Sewanee  gained  second  and  third  place  finishes 
in  the  Sewanee  and  Fisk  Invitational  meets  respectively 
while  they  placed  a  very  respectable  fourth  in  the  David 
Lipscomb  meet. 

Something  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  practically  all 
schools  Sewanee  competes  against  in  cross  country  give 
athletic  scholarships.  This  factor  makes  competition  and 
recruiting  very  difficult. 

THE  WOMEN  HAVE  iwo  more  major  events  before 
the  regional*,  one  of  which  is  the  Women's  Invitational 
meel  hosted. by  Sewanee  on  November  5.  Though  the 
women's  team  this  year  is  small  and  hampered  by  in- 
juries, with  the  talent  of  a  few  standouts  coupled  with 
the  emergence  of  underclassmen,  the  team  has  high 
"hopes  for  success  heading  into  the  regional  competition. 
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Tigers  win  third  straight  game 

Benson  picks  up  151 
in  victory  over  W&L 


BY  PHIL  CAMPBELL 


THE  "CARDIAC  KIDS"  are  at  it  again. 

Last  year  Sewanee  won  7  games  •  -  6  with  late  come- 
backs. This  year's  team  beat  Southwestern  at  Memphis 
with  one  of  the  most  incredible  plays  in  Sewanee  foot- 
ball history.  Nobody  probably  expected  them  to  match 
such  a  feat  any  time  soon,  but  the  Tigers  took  two  more 
thrilling  comeback  wins  on  consecutive  weekends. 

First,  Sewanee  delighted  the  Parents' Weekend  crowd 
with  22  points  in  the  second  half  to  defeat  Georgia 
Southwestern  22-19. 

"We  put  on  a  horror  show  in  the  first  half,"  Coach 
Horace  Moore  toid  his  players  as  they  watched  the 
Georgia  Southwestern  game  film.  The  horror  show  was 
highlighted  by  three  Sewanee  fumbles  and  one  intercep- 
tion, all  of  which  led  to  two  touchdowns  and  two  field 
goals  for  Georgia  Southwestern, 

DOWN  19-0  AT  halftime,  Coach  Moore  reminded  his 
team  of  last  year's  Illinois  College  game,  in  which  the 

Tigers  rallied  from  a  28-10  third  quarter  deficit  to  win 
31-28. 

The  Tigers  came  back  with  14  points  on  their  first 
two  possessions  as  quarterback  Mark  Kent  threw  a  5- 
yard  touchdown  pass  to  his  former  Huntsville  {AL)High 

•School  teammate  Steve  Sullins  and  workhorse  tailback 
Reggie  Benson  scored  on  a  two-yard  run.  Kent  passed 
for  168  yards  on  14  completions  out  of  20  attempts, 
while  Benson  rushed  for  124  yards  on  22  carries.  The 
winning  touchdown  came  with  7minutes  and  30  seconds 
left  to  go  in  the  game  as  Bob  Roddenberry  dashed  6 


Freshman  tailback  Reggie  Benson  follows 
guard  Art  Speck  around  the  left  side  of  the 
Washington  and  Lee  line  while  gaining  a 
few  more  of  his  151  yards  rushing  in  the 


by  Lyn  Hutch  Int. 


Homecoming  game  last  week.  Benson  has 
totalled  over  100  yards  in  each  of  the  last 
three  Sewanee  victories.  At  right.  Gene 
Snead  comes  flying  in  to  help  block. 


yards  around  left  end.    A  fake-kick  two-point  conver- 
sion gave  the  Tigers  a  3-point  lead. 

The  defense,  as  it  had  done  throughout  the  second 
half,  locked  up  the  big  Georgia  Southwestern  offensive 
unit  for  the  win.  Coach  Moore  was  quick  to  credit  the 
play    of   tackle    Clark    Jackson    and   linebackers   Mike 


Beth  Garcia    (at    right)    congratulates    the 

1983  Homecoming     Queen,     Liza     Field. 

Liza,  a  senior,  was  picked  out  of  a  large 

field  which     had     representatives     from 


all  fraternities  and  the  independents. 
She  was  crowned  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Ayres  in  front  of  a  large  crowd. 


Jordan  and  Robert  Glenn  (who  had  three  quarterback 
sacks).  David  Gilbert  and  Les  Rogers  each  had  one  in- 
terception in  the  secondary. 

WITH  GEORGIA  SOUTHWESTERN  behind  them, 
the  Tigers  turned  to  traditionally  tough  Washington  and 
Lee.  Guards  Arthur  Speck  and  Gene  Snead,  center  Dan 
Rather,  and  tackles  Perry  Dickerson  and  Todd  Rutz  have 
been  the  "unsung  heroes"  on  offense  all  year;  the  week 
before  the  W&L  game  they  had  private  meetings  with 
line  coach  Jerry  Bradley  before  nearly  every  practice. 

The  Homecoming  battle  with  W&L  came  on  a  day 
that  might  well   have  kept  everyone  inside.     Rain  and 
cold,  gusty  winds  made  for  an  unusual  day  for  players 
and  fans  as  the  I  igers  won  a  see-sawing  contest,  16-10. 

The  defense  gave  up  338  yards  of  total  offense  to  the 
visitors,  but  they  consistently  came  through  with  big 
plays  in  the  tense  second  half,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  freshman  Wardell  Vance's  sack  of  General 
quarterback  Bobby  Wilson  deep  in  Sewanee  territory  on 
the  last  play  of  the  game.  Another  freshman,  line- 
backer Norman  Bonds,  came  through  with  the  sack  that 
sealed  a  Sewanee  third  quarter  goal  line  stand  and  led 
to  Tom  Langston's  42-yard  field  goal. 

SEWANEE'S  OTHER  POINTS  came  from  a  35-yard 
run  by  quarterback  Mark  Kent  in  the  first  quarter  and 
Reggie  Benson's  3-yard  run  with  5  minutes  and  22  sec- 
onds remaining  in  the  game.  Benson  picked  up  his  third 
straight  100-yard  game  of  the  season  as  he  ran  for  151 
yards,  while  David  Pack  caught  5  passes  for  90  yards. 

The  Tigers  are  now  5-2  overall  and  3-1  in  the  C.A.C. 
riding  a  streak  of  three  big  wins.  Two  away  games  will 
close  out  the  season  for  Sewanee.  The  Tigers  travel  next 
to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  where  they  will  face  Rose-Hul- 
man.  The  Engineers  are  4-4  overall  and  3-0  in  the  C.A.C. 
The  Sewanee-Rose  game  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
deciding  the  conference  championship,  especially  since 
Rose  handed  Centre  its  first  conference  loss  Saturday. 

Sewanee's  last  game  will  be  against  Hampden-Sydney, 
who  defeated  W&L  20-8  earlier  in  the  season.  "These 
next  two  games  are  toss-ups;  we  could  go  5-4  or  7-2  from 
here,"  says  Coach  Moore. 
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Konrad  leads  women  in  tourney  wins 


THE  VOLLEYBALL  TEAM  continues  to  win  as  they 
pushed  their  record  to  19-17  at  the  Western  Kentucky 
Tournament  against  Division  II  and  Division  III  colleges 
this  past  weekend. 

The  women  were  without  vital  senior  Sherida 
Woodall,  however,  who  injured  her  ankle  last  week  in  a 
victory  against  Covenant  College. 

Laine  Konrad  was  once  again  named  to  the  All-Tour- 
nament Team,  a  feat  which  she  has  not  failed  to  perform 
in  any  tourney  this  year. 

Karyn  Pennington,  Christina  McKnight,  Dot  Defore 
and  Woodall  have  all  also  been  named  to  All-Tourna- 
ment teams  at  one  time  or  another  this  season. 

This  weekend  the  team  will  be  without  Woodall  in 
the   Milligan  Tournament,  which  features  over  20  re- 


gional  teams  from  colleges  in  every  NCAA  classifica- 
tion. 

Still,  the  Nancy  Ladd-coached  squad  should  not 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  spirit  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  a  key 
player.  The  team  motto  is  "ITF,"  which  stands  for 
"In  Their  Face."  Even-  the  scorer,  Anne  Catherine 
Strand,  gets  into  the  act  though  she  is  not  allowed  to 
yell  during  the  matches;  she  holds  up  a  sign  which 
says   "ITFF,"  a   more  emphatic  version  of  the  team 


OTHER  VOLLEYBALL  NOTES:  A  men's  v 
leyball  team  is  being  formed  this  to  compete  w 
area  colleges.  Practices  are  already  underway 
of  this  week.  Contact  Larry  Domenico  for  details. 


Laine  Konrad  goes  up  for  a  block  in  a  recent 
volleyball  match.  Karyn  Pennington  looks 
on  at  left. 


Runners  overcome  fog,  rain  at  dual  meet 

DESPITE  THE  RAIN,  the  fog  and  the  tempera- 
tures dropping  into  the  40's,  the  Sewanee  Harriers 
emerged  victorious  in  their  duel  meet  against  Hanover 
College  in  Hanover,  Indiana,  this  past  weekend.  Said 
Junior  Laurence  Butcher  of  the  miserable  conditions 
of  the  cross-country  course,  "Everytime  your  foot 
struck  the  ground  it  sank  about  two  inches."  Butcher 
did  manage,  though,  to  finish  first  for  the  Harriers  with 
a  time  of  27:34.  Right  behind  Butcher  was  Charles 
Yeomans  with  27:35,  followed  by  Scott  Stanley,  28:23; 
Andy   Hayes,  28:24;  Charles  Atnip,  28:29;   Paul  Pfef- 


erkorn,  28:36;  Fred  Manning,  28:43;  and  Arnie  Frish- 
man,  with  a  less  than  par  performance,  31:22. 

The  Harriers  will  be  off  this  weekend  but  will  be  back 
in  action  on  November  5,  when  they  play  host  for  the 
CAC  Championship.  Teams  competing  this  year  will  be 
Southwestern,  Fisk,  Centre,  Principia,  and  Rose-Hulman. 


Team  captains  Charle: 
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New  gym  hours  trigger  student  concern 


BY  MIKE  HOFFMAN 

THE  NEW  HOURS  for  the  availability  of  the  ath- 
letic facilities  at  Juhan  Gymnasium  have  triggered 
some  concern  among  many  of  Sewanee's  students 
and  faculty  members.  How  well  have  the  facilities 
been  used,  and  what  does  the  future  hold  for  them? 

According  to  Horace  Moore,  Athletic  Director,  the 
reaction  to  the  new  hours  has  been  very  good.  "Of 
course  you're  always  going  to  get  some  negative  com- 
ments," he  explained, "but  I'd  say  90%  of  them  have 
been  good."  A  positive  point  for  the  new  hours  is 
the  obvious  lack  of  thievery  and  vandalism  this  year. 
As  of  last  Friday  afternoon  Moore  said  that  he  had 
already  heard  Alumni  commenting  on  how  good  the 
facilities  look. 

One  of  the  biggest  complaints  by  students  and 
faculty  is  that  there  are  no  late  afternoon  hours.  The 
most  convenient  time  for  students  not  involved  in 
fall  athletics  to  use  the  facilities  is  between  4:00  and 
6:00  pm.  According  to  Moore,  in  the  fall  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  such  hours  and  still  keep  the  traffic  control 
going.  There  is  nobody  in  the  Juhan  building  at  4:00 
while  fall  sports  are  in  progress.  All  of  the  coaches 
are  at  practice  during  this  time.  There  is  a  plan,  coach 
Moore  said,  to  gel  more  work-study  students  in  the 
gym  for  these  hours  in  the  winter  so  that  the  schedule 
can  be  expanded.  Work-study  students  need  super- 
visors though,  so  it  will  still  be  winter  before  this  can 
happen,  he  said. 

OTHER  PLANS  FOR  the  immediate  future  in- 
clude a  new  all-weather  track.  Coach  Moore  is  hoping 
to  get  this  done  during  the  summer  if  the  University 
gives  the  go-ahead.  New  handball/racquetball  courts 
are  needed  to  replace  the  old  squash  courts  that  the 
handball/racquetball  players  have  to  struggle  with. 

ANOTHER  IDEA  in  the  planning  stages  is  the 
centralization  of  the  training  room  so  that  the  trainer 
and  facilities  are  more  accessible  to  the  students  and 
faculty.  New  weights  have  already  been  ordered  thanks 
to  a  gift,  and  they  are  expected  in  the  near  future. 

The  Juhan  facilities  are  experiencing  some  growing 
pains  that  cause  some  minor  inconveniences  to  students 
and  faculty.  But  keep  the  line  of  communication 
open  because  the  growth  has  o iltyifflft' Bl'gfcmV* ■*■' *•*-*•-*---- 


TIGER  SOCCER  IS  ON  THE  ROLL.  With  their 
season-to-date  record  at  11-3-1,  Coach  Peter  Haley 
said  this  week  that  they  are  well  on  their  way  to  sur- 
passing last  year's  posting  of  11-6-1.  At  present,  the 
team  is  toughing  it  out  at  the  College  Athletic  Confer- 
ence season  tournament,  two  games  today  and  two 
tomorrow.  The  Tigers  are  unbeaten  in  the  CAC 
(9-0-1)  and  on  November  3  will  learn  whether  they 
have  a  bid  for  the  Nationals. 


In  terms  of  th* 
claimed  it  "the  best 
have  the  best 


am's  playing  quality,  Haley 
■  at  Sewanee."  The  team  does 
nd  the  crowds  have  been 


at  record  highs  themselves.  Haley  noted  that  this 
year's  team  was  the  closest  that  he  had  seen  in  terms  of 
playing  together. 

HALEY  ALSO  NOTED  some  promising  Freshmen 
on  this  year's  squad:  Sean  Davis,  Allston  Moore,  and 
Ben  Reddick.  In  all,  seven  Freshmen  are  playing  reg- 
ularly. This  year's  3  Seniors,  Eddie  McKeithen,  Will 
Reid,  and  Dave  Reece  have  all  been  "fantastic"  in  the 
eyes  of  Haley  and  noticeable  improvement  were  noted 
for  Peter  York,  Dan  Gould,  and  Lloyd  Whateley.  Both 
team  and  coach  are  appropriately  pleased  about  a  very 
successful  s 
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From  State  to  the  Mountain 


JEANNIE  FISSINGER 


BYPAULBONOVICH 


Jeannie  Fissinger  brings  class  to  Sewanee:  world  class. 

FISSINGER  IS  THE  new  coach  of  the  women's 
field  hockey  team.  And  with  her  she  brings  a  stack  of 
honors  and  accomplishments  that  attests  to  her  success 
and  hard  work.  Indeed,  one  could  say,  she  is  in  an 
honor's  class. 

FOR  THIS  STORY,  arrangements  were  made  to  meet 
in  an  informal  environment.  What  could  be  a  more  in- 
formal way  to  interview  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Field  Hockey  team,  a  two-year  Division  I  college  All- 
American,  and  the  1980  recipient  of  the  Broderick 
award  (given  to  the  nation's  best  field  hockey  player) 
than  to  go  for  a  run?  Well...?  Nonetheless,  it  was  a 
date:  6:30  on  Tuesday  morning  we 


Jeannie  Fissinger 

brings  world  class 

to  Sewanee 


THE  MORNING  AIR  was  crisp,  and  the  clear  blue 
skies  allowed  the  orange  sun  to  spread  its  rays  across  the 
dew-covered  grass.  As  Fissinger  late  confessed,  it  was 
like  a  typical  morning  in  the  small  town  of  Levittown, 
Pennsylvania  where  she  was  raised  and  where  she 
trained. 


SHE  HAS  BEEN  playing  field  hockey  competitively 
for  nine  years.  And  for  nine  years  she  has  logged  several 
thousand  miles  running,  lifted  weights  several  hundred 
times,   and  even  charted  several  hundred  miles  swim- 

Fissinger  confessed  that  she  began  running  early  in 
the  morning  three  years  ago  during  the  summer  before 
her  junior  year  in  college.  "Everyone  in  my  neighbor- 
hood knew  I  was  playing  field  hockey  in  international 
competition.  It  got  a  little  ridiculous  when  I  ran  in 
the  afternoons  and  people  cheered  me  on;   so  I  started 
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ON  THAT  TUESDAY  morning,  emerging  from  the 
distance  was  not  an  austere-looking  figure  with  several 
layers  of  sweats  (throwing  a  left  jab  and  then  a  right 
hook-you  know,  like  Rocky).  Instead,  coming  around 
a  corner  in  a  "Penn.  State  Field  Hockey"  sweatshirt 
with  the  sleeves  stretched  and  drawn  over  her  hands  was 
(as  Mrs.  Mooney,  secretary  of  the  Athletic  Department, 
described)  a  "cute-brown-hair-blue-eyed  student." 

"I  gotta  drop  these  off  at  the  Post  Office."  She  said 
in  her  Pennsylvanian  accent.  I  got  some  birthdays  com- 
ing up  in  my  family  and  I  wanna  make  sure  these  get 
there."  "Plus,"  she  added  "I  gotta  get  back  in  time  to 
feed  Jake"  (her  three-month  old  Irish  Setter.) 


JEANNIE  FISSINGER  IS  the  eighth  child  of  a 
family  of  ten.  She  admits  that  although  it  was  large, 
it  always  provided  support  whenever  she  needed. 
"Even  though  I'm  a  thousand  miles  from  home  and  on 
my  own,  I  know  I  can  always  go  to  my  family." 

While  she  was  touring  with  the  U.S.  Field  Hockey 
team,  Fissinger  says  she  held  on  to  the  family  mentality. 
"The  girls  on  the  team  made  up  a  temporary  family  for 
me  when  we  traveled." 

IT  SEEMS  THAT  this  "mentality"  has  trailed  Fissinger 
to  Sewanee.  The  Field  Hockey  team  constitutes  her  new 
family.  "We  spend  a  lot  of  time  together  on  road  trips 
and  practices,  after  a  while  we  do  begin  to  resemble  a 
family,"  said  Elizabeth  Estes,  "especially  when  we  all 
go  into  the  same  restaurant." 

FOR  FISSINGER,  TOTAL  physical  development  is 
important.  "I'm  first  a  physical  educator,"  she  declar- 
ed, "I  think  it  is  good  for  women  to  exercise  more  and 
live  better  lives." 

Fissinger  praises  the  dedication  of  the  Field  Hockey 
team.  She  says  she  would  like  to  build  a  top  contending 
team  in  Division  III  within  two  years.  "Our  schedule  is 
pretty  unfair  because  it  has  us  playing  more  Division  I 
and  II  schools  than  Division  III." 

"The  girls  show  that  they  understand  I  expect  100% 
from  them,"  Fissinger  said  at  the  end  of  the  run, 

THE  SUN  HAD  by  now  set  full  into  the  sky,  and  the 
early  morning  shadows  had  been  erased  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  bright  glare. 

"I  look  forward  to  a  bright  future  for  field  hockey 
and  women's  athletics  at  Sewanee,"  Fissinger  declared 
as  she  separated  from  the  path  and  ran  into  the  sun 
towards  her  complex  to  feed  her  dog. 


Valley  Liquors  -  Cowan 


Sewanee  Students—Use  Your  10%  Discount 
For  The  Best  Deals  Around 
SPECIALS....Some  More  Than  JO  %    Off 


FRATS  AND  GROUPS- 
CHECK  OUR  PRICES  AND  SERVICES 


B 

TURN  LEFT  BEFORE 
RR  TRACKS 

t 
I 

WINCHESTER 

"Less  than  10  minutes  from  Sewanee" 


LAUREL  POINT 
GUEST  COTTAGE 

Sewanee  on  bluff,  furn., 
kitchen,  fireplace, 
screened  porch.    T)aily 
and  weekly. 

Essig ... 

Sherwood  Rd., 
Sewanee,  Tn. 37375 

Tel.  615-598-0855 


Join  the 

HIGH  ADVENTURE 

SPORTS  CLUB 

Fly  like  a  bird  in  a  2-scater 
ultralight,  learn  to  skydivc 
the  new  way,  soar  with 
the  eagles  in  a  hang-glider 
or  hot  air  balloon.    Many 
other  exciting  activities. 
Call  today  for  info. 
825-0444  or  write 

4065  Cummings  Hwy 
Chattanooga,  TN.   37409 
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Getting  to  know  Ruth 


BY  LFNNIE  1RVIN 


Q:  Ruth,  between  working  at  the  B.C.  and  at  Gailor 
you're  probablv  seen  by  everyone  up  here  at  least  once 
a  day,  but  we  don't  know  much  about  you.  How  about 
telling  us  a  little  about  yourself. 

A:  I  was  born  in  Sewanee,  and  grew  up  here.  I  went  to 
the  Elementary  School  and  Franklin  County  Hieh.  Do 
you  want  to  know  the  date?  No!  I've  worked  for  the 
University  for  20  years. 

Q:   How  did  you  get  the  job? 

A:  When  I  got  out  of  Hieh  School  I  asked  for  it.  I 
worked  at  the  old  Union  (Thompson  Union)  for  12 
vears  and  then  moved  to  Gailor.  At  first  I  worked  at  the 
Union  as  a  grill  cook  and  a  runner  on  the  line,  iust  like 
the  people  at  the  nub.  If  vou  think  I  hollar  now,  vou 
should  have  heard  me  then. 

O  Over  the  20  yean  you've  seen  Sewanee  go  through 
some  chanqes.  What's  the  most  radical  change  you've 
teen?  What  kind  of  ohases? 

A:  We've  seen  the  hippies  come  and  go.  I  really  don't 
see  too  much  difference.  We've  seen  the  girls  since 
1969.  Back  then,  boys  used  to  ship  the  girls  in.  It  was 
kind  of  funny  watching  them  on  Fridav  getting  them  off 
the  bus,  big  bus  loads  of  them.  Then  Sunday  afternoon 
they'd  be  pushing  them  on  the  hus,  everv  one  of  them. 
Blind  dates  just  weren't  a  lot  of  neonle's  speciality. 

There  hasn't  been  that  bie  of  a  change.  In  the  last 
few  years  we've  had  more  changes  than  we've  had  in  the 
last  twenty:  the  five  dav  week,  the  food  service  change, 
the  grocery  store  exchange.  Other  than  that,  Sewanee 
is  the  same.  I'd  sav  it  would  be  the  same  any  way  you 
go.  It  could  get  better  than  what  it  used  to  be.  The  pub 
has  never  been  a  snack  bar,  they've  cut  the  snack  bar 
that  useH  to  be  uDStairs  totally  out. 

Q-   Tell  us  about  your  family. 

A:  I'm  a  happily  married  lady.  My  mother  is  still  living, 
and  I  have  a  sister  who  works  at  the  golf  course.  My 
husband  works  at  the  SPO  putting  mail  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. He's  very  understanding  since  I  work  so  many 
hours.  My  brother  runs  the  garbage  route,  and  has  his 
wrecker  service.  Ronald,  the  other  night  manager  at  the 
B.C.,  is  my  nephew.  Sewanee's  home  for  us,  we're  here 
to  stay. 

Q:  How  many  hours  a  week  do  you  work  now? 
A:  About  70  hours.  It's  not  a  lot  of  hours  if  you're 
used  to  it.  See,  I've  always  been  used  to  it.  I  did  it 
when  I  first  got  out  of  High  School  working  at  the 
Union.  So,  I  got  in  the  habit  of  working.  I  worked  at 
the  theatre,  sold  tickets  and  took  them  up  just  like  Mil- 
dred. I've  had  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs.  And  when  this  job 
at  the  B.C.  came  over  it  was  a  joke. 

Q:  What  do  you  mean  a  joke? 

A:  This  job  here  was  a  joke.  I  took  this  when  I  was 
working  at  the  theatre  jnd  this  colored  friend  of  mine 
came  and  told  me  he  applied  for  the  job  at  the  Bishops 


Common.  We  had  this  joke  between  us  and  I  told  him 
I  thought  I'd  go  and  apply  for  it.  So  I  went  over  and 
filled  out  an  application.  I  didn't  want  the  job,  I  was 
just  seeing  if  I  could  out  beat  him.  I  got  the  job  and  I've 
been  here  ever  since.  It  started  out,  I  was  working 
from  seven  at  night  to  eleven,  and  has  grown  from  4:30 
in  the  afternoon  to  1 2:30  at  night. 

Q:  Things  are  pretty  quiet  at  the  B.C.  except  for  closing 
time  at  the  pub. 

A:  Yea  but  its  better.  They  just  respect  you  more. 
They  know  I  've  got  to  come  back  in  the  morning  so  they 
go  out  about  10  minutes  after  twelve. 


Q:  What  do  you  mean  traditions? 

A:  Sewanee  in  general,  and  how  people  are  handled,  stu- 
dents getting  out  of  hand  or  how  they  like  to  see  picnics 
or  banquets.  Saga  was  here  for  13  years,  and  we  all  liked 
them  very  much.  They  were  good  to  us.  No  one  at 
Gailor  has  any  complaints  with  Saga.  But,  AFM  is  try- 
ing and  we  have  a  nice  boss.  He's  understanding  and 
responsive  to  suggestions.  Saga  probably  had  the  same 
problems  when  they  first  came.  We're  adjusting  to 
them.   It  was  a  big  change  for  us. 


was  wondering  about  the  improvements  which 
made    this   summer  with  the  amount  of  money 


A  lady  who 
needs  no 

introduction 


Q:  It  really  isn't  your  job  to  shove  people  out  of  here  is 
it? 

A:  No,  but  I  have  to  wait  until  the  last  person  is  out, 
and  they'd  keep  them  here  all  night  if  I  didn't.  I  only 
get  six  and  a  half  hours  of  sleep  a  night  and  I  better  get 
that  six  hours  and  a  half.  But  I  enjoy  it.  If  anybody 
offered  me  another  job  with  more  money,  I'd  have  to 
refuse  it.  I  love  my  job.  I  really  do.  I  take  this  as  an 
activity,  or  something. 

Q:  You're  very  good  about  getting  to  know  about 
everybody  on  a  first-name  basis. 

A:  Yea,  that's  the  way  you  have  to  do  it.  I  see  people 
and  talk  to  them.  If  you  didn't  you'd  be  in  trouble.  If 
they  don't  know  you  they're  going  to  hassle  you  more, 
but  if  you  get  to  know  them  you  can't  meet  a  nicer 
bunch.  I'm  involved  with  most  people,  and  can  sit  down 
and  talk  or  have  a  good  time.  You've  got  to  know  the 
kids.  If  you  get  to  know  the  kids  then  you've  got  it 
made.  I  enjoy  Sewanee  and  I  don't  have  a  dull  moment. 
Though  I  feel  rough  some  mornings  coming  in  at  seven 
o'clock,  I  don't  have  a  dull  moment.  I'll  argue  with 
them,  I  fuss  with  them,  or  then  I  be  sweet  with  them.  I 
can  do  just  all  of  that. 

Q:  What  kind  of  difference  do  you  see  between  Saga 
and  AFM? 

A:  Well,  they're  new.  They  don't  know  our  traditions 
yet.  Everyone  says  once  they  get  to  know  our  traditions 
and  how  things  have  been  done  for  years  they'll  do  line. 


saved  by  choosing  AFM  above  Saga.  Has  anything 
in  the  back  changed? 

A:  Nothing  new  is  in  the  back.  The  fronts  have  been 
improved  with  new  carpets  and  machines.  We  have  the 
same  equipment  as  we  had  with  Saga,  the  same  ovens, 
pots  and  such.  We  will  say  we  have  a  nice  dining  room, 
but  as  far  as  the  equipment  in  the  backpt's  getting  kind 
of  old.  They're  doing  their  best  though. 

Q:    Why  do  you  think  improvements  in  the  back  weren't 

made? 

A:    I  don't  know,  probably  the  University  hasn't  gotten 

around  to  it  yet. 

Q:     How  about  a  humorous  tale  to  finish  the  interview 

A:  Well,  I  used  to  call  Dr.  Reishman,  Dr.  Blondie.  Years 
ago  they  told  us  at  the  old  Union  that  we  had  to  start 
saying  Professor  or  Doctor  in  front  of  their  names,  but 
I  never  could  say  Reishman.  I  could  never  pronounce 
his  name.  So  when  he  came  in,  I  called  him  Blondie. 
Anyway,  I  had  to  call  him  Dr.  Blondie.  He  laughed,  still 
does  when  I  call  him  that  now  sometimes. 


LEGS, 


On  Page  2,  you  will  find  action-packed 
photos  and  results  from  last  week's 
"Legs  for  Kegs"  contest.  Was  it  a  case 
of  reverse  dscrlmination?  Maybe  so, 
but  no  one's  complaining. 


LEGS, 


The  Sewanee  cross-country  team  used 
its  very-much-in-shape  legs  to  trounce 
all  over  Rose-Hulman  and  other  C.A.C. 
rivals  and  take  the  conference  title.  See 
Page  13. 


LEGS! 


It's  certain  who  has  the  most  tired  legs 
on  campus  on  any  given  day.  It's  the 
fire  department,  which  has  been  busy 
answering  a  ton  of  false  alarms.  Find 
out  why  on  Page  3.  . 
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Purple 


Allston  Moore  wowed 
"em  during  the  ADT 
Lees  for  Kess  contest 
last  weekend.  Here  he 
is  shown  during  the 
little  number  that  gwe 
him  the  first-place 
honor,  as  a  row  of  fe- 
male iudees  study  his 
form  intently.  He  out- 
lasted Chris  Smith, 
Fox  Jnhnston,  and 
Mike  Kerr  to  tahe  the 
honors. 

photo  by  Lvn  Hutchinson 


Is  it  sex  exploitation? 


The  best  legs  always  win 


SY  LEE  McARTHER 

ON  FRIDAY  MIGHT  in  the  Phi  house  around  12:00 
o'clock  the  tension  and  excitement  rose.  Led  on  by 
screaming  girls,  various  select  men  paraded  and  danced 
across  the  stage  in  a  minimum  of  clothing,  such  as  loin 
cloths  and  bikini  underwear.  These  men  were  not  "table 
dancing"  or  attempting  to  "rafter  dance;"  instead,  they 
were  all  vying  for  Sewanee's  own  title,  Mr.  Legs.  This 
annual  event  is  sponsored  by  Alpha  Delta  Theta,  a  local 
sorority  on  the  campus. 

The  judge  panel  for  this  extravaganza  was  composed 
of  representatives  from  each  sorority  and  one  indepen- 
dent. Sarah  Hunt,  the  Theta  Pi  representative, 
commented,  "the  guys  like  doing  this  as  much  as  I  like 
watching  them. ..it  should  be  a  lot  of  fun." 

Another  judge,  Lisa  Brandon,  representing  Phi  Kappa 
Epsilon,  felt  that  "...although  the  best  legs  should  win, 
I  also  feel  that  the  personality  projected  in  this  contest 
should  be  good,  not  a  sexpot  attitude."  The  other 
judges  were:  Anne  Mengedoht,  Theta  Kappa  Phi;  Laura 
Stewart,  Gamma  Tau  Upsilon;  Carlotta  Cooper  Alpha 
Delta  Theta;  and  LaVada  Barnes,  Independent 


■  AFTER  HEARING  FROM  the  judges'  feelings 
towards  this  event  so  uncommon  to  Sewanee's  tradition- 
al society,  I  went  to  students  to  discover  their  thoughts 
on  the  subject  (or  should  I  say  subjects?).  Tracy  Mims, 
a  sophomore,  was  quoted  saying,  "it's  not  a  mind  con- 
test, but  a  body  contest.  It  is  purely  sexual  and  we  girls 
like  it!" 

An  anonymous  junior  stated,  "I  think  it's  very  dis- 
criminating;   they  never  ask  us  to  do  things  like  that." 


When  freshman  girls  were  asked,  they  responded  with 
curious  anticipation.  However,  one  dared  to  comment, 
"...it  sounds  like  a  great  idea  where  everyone  can  have 
fun,  because  you  know  the  guys  like  flaunting  them- 
selves and  of  course  we  like  watching  them."  The 
women's  overall  view  seems  to  display  pleasure  in  the 
reversal  of  roles,  which  is  so  rare  at  Sewanee. 

However,  the  men's  overall  altitude  of  this  event 
was  of  nonchalance.  With  humor,  William  Bonner 
Thomason,  |r.  (Will)  stated  that  "the  legs  contest  was 
bad  for  me  last  year  since  I  had  little,  skinny  legs,  but 
since  Wilkerson  has  the  biggest,  fattest  legs,  he  should 

Matt  Bourlakas,  when  asked  his  opinion,  replied, 
"you  gotta  be  off  on  the  legs  contest;  you  can't  not 
show  your  legs."  Madoc  Rhys  stated  his  opinion,  "I 
would  rather  it  had  been  girls." 

WHILE  THE  MAJORITY  of  the  men  felt  this  event 
to  be  of  no  great  significance,  Ryan  Finkbohner  and 
Mark  Bourlakas  had  another  opinion:  "we  think  this 
party  is  a  sorry  excuse  for  Sewanee  females  to  exploit 
Sewanee  males... P.S.  Minerva  lives!" 

Miles  Elledge,  a  junior,  was  quoted  as  saying,  "guys 
have  never  been  so  exploited,  as  in  who  would  have 
thought  a  calender  composed  totally  of  male  pictures 
would  have  made  it  to  Sewanee  and  not  only  that,  this 
contest  seems  to  have  more  meaning  each  year."  The 
men's  overall  view  seems  to  range  from  nonchalant  or 
maybe  unaware  to  an  offended  view  that  such  an  exploi- 
tation of  the  male  body  can  exist,  especially  at  Sewanee 
where  exploitations  of  either  sex  certainly  do  not  nor- 
mally exist. 

After  the  initial  showing  of  all  contestants'  legs.  Dr. 


Wadly  and  Dr.  Jones,  the  masters  of  this  stimulating 
ceremony,  dismissed  the  judges  to  determine  the  four 
finalists.  Upon  their  return,  the  announcement  of  the 
final  four  came:  Chris  Smith,  Fox  Johnston,  Allston 
Moore,  and  Mike  Kerr.  From  these  four,  the  judges 
made  a  difficult,  but  wise  decision.   The  envelope  please, 

and   the   1983  Mr.   Legs  is Allston  Moore.     Allston 

Moore  refused  comment;  however,  Barry  Edwards  III, 
another  contestant,  spoke  of  his  feelings  while  on  stage. 
"It  was  something  new,  to  be  experienced,  to  be  enjoy- 
ed, an  incredible  energy  rush..." 

One  unreliable  source,  the  humorous  contestant 
Stewart  Thomas,  was  extramely  confused  at  the  con- 
test's outcome.  "I  just  can't  understand  it.  In  this  ever- 
transcient  world  in  which  we  live,  how  can  !  win  the 
Quiche  award  two  years  in  a  row?" 

AFTER  LISTENING  TO  various  people's  opinions 
on  this  so-called  fun  event,  one  is  able  to  see  there  is  that 
underlying  feeling  in  not  only  the  girls'  resentment  of 
the  normal  abuse  they  take  and  happiness  in  a  role  rever- 
sal, but  also  in  the  defensive  attitude  that  many  of  the 
men  take  whether  it  be  from  that  used  feeling  or  from  a 
guilty  conscience.  When  these  particular  men  were 
asked  about  the  exploitation  that  goes  on  every  week- 
end, they  replied  "no  comment"  or  "well,  what  about 


Does  Sewanee  have  a  problem  of  exploitation,  or  is 
this  situation  a  result  of  the  closeness  between  the  stu- 
dents? When  Joe  Lucas  was  asked  if  he  felt  that  the 
Sewanee  males  were  exploited  Friday  night,  he  replied, 
"it  was  all  in  fun,  they  didn't  have  to  do  it  if  they  didn't 
want  to!  1  don't  think  the  guys  were  exploited  in  the 
least." 
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Run  of  false  alarms  plagues  fire  fighters 


BYPAULBONOVICH 

IF  ERNEST  HEMINGWAY  had  decided  to  write 
as  a  correspondent  in  Sewanee  instead  of  Spain,  he 
would  have  directed  (more  than  likely)  his  novel  For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,  on  the  war  the  Sewanee  Fire  De- 
partment (SFD)  has  been  waging  on  false  alarms. 

"Its  been  hell  these  past  weeks,"  said  Giff  Gfroerer,  a 
member  of  the  SFD.  "We  must  have  responded  to  40 
calls  these  past  two  weeks."  In  fact,  the  SFD  has  re- 
sponded to  33  calls  caused  by  either  malfunctions  or  for 
trivial  reasons.  "Most  of  the  alarms  involve  things  like 
smoking  under  the  alarm,  steam  from  the  shower,  and 
fumes  from  aerosol  cans,"  said  Professor  Tim  Keith- 
Lucas,  training  officer  and  first  administrator  above  the 
department. 

AT  TREZEVANT  DORMITORY  alone,  there  have 
been  16  calls  in  the  past  two  weeks.  "The  fire  depart- 
ment has  been  beat  into  the  ground  these  past  weeks," 
Keith-Lucas  asserted.  "They  are  catching  a  lot  of  abuse- 
not  just  when  they  answer  a  call  but  also  in  terms  of  not 
enough  sleep.  I  am  really  amazed  that  they  have  been 
able  to  keep  going,"  he  added. 

The  increased  number  of  alarm  calls  that  the  fire  de- 
partment has  responded  to  stems  from  the  new  photo- 
electric alarm  system  that  was  installed  this  past  summ- 
er in  the  dormitories,  replacing  the  less  sensitive  rate  of 
rise  alarm  system. 

THE  FINDINGS  OF  a  Fire  Protection  Survey,  con- 
ducted by  Richard  Adelman  of  the  Memphis  Fire  De- 
partment a  year  and  a  half  ago,  revealed  that  the  rate  of 
rise  alarm  systems  then  in  the  dormitories  were  inade- 


quate. In  his  report,  Adelman  suggested  that  the  Univer 
sity  install  photoelectric  alarm  systems  which  issue  i 
light  beam  that  can  measure  an  increased  level  of  smoke 
When  the  light  beam  is  broken,  the  alarm  sounds. 

Tom  Watson,  Assistant  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
vost  in  charge  of  Special  Projects,  and  Chief  Admin 
tor  for  fire  protection  planning,  concedes  that  the  pre 
sent  system  is  too  sensitive.  "I  have  brought  in  a  techni 
cian  who  is  testing  out  theories;  we  are  hopeful  tha 
they  turn  out  to  be  the  cause,"  Watson  said.  "It's  im 
portant  to  remember  that  the  SFD  has  to  do  its  job 
Even  though  they  might  suspect  a  malfunction,  they 
would  be  doing  less  than  their  job  demands'  if  they 
didn't  go  through  the  full  procedures,"  he  added.  "We 
can't  take  a  chance  with  lives,"  Watson  asserted. 

MIKE  JORDAN,  the  student  fire  chief,  feels  that  this 
rush  of  fire  alarms  will  have  ramifications  on  several 
levels.  "Its  gotten  to  the  point  that  it  is  affecting  the 
social  and  academic  lives  of  the  firemen,"  Jordan  said. 

Jordan  said  that  lately  when  he  studies,  he  has  to 
worry  about  alarms.  "If  you  stay  up  to  one  or  two 
studying  and  you  get  an  alarm  at  4:00  and  another  at 
7:00,  you  really  don't  get  any  sleep  and  you  are  com- 
pletely wiped  out  for  classes,"  Jordan  added. 

The  increased  number  of  alarms  will  also  take  its  toll 
oh  recruitment.  Both  Keith-Lucas  and  Jordan  agreed 
that  freshmen  who  haven't  seen  the  department  and  who 
have  only  seen  them  answering  so  many  false  alarms  will 
be  discouraged  from  entertaining  thoughts  of  trying  out 
for  the  fire  department.  "If  I  were  a  freshman,  I  certain- 
ly would  not  be  interested  after  seeing  so  many  alarms," 
Keith-Lucas  said. 

Brian  Buchanan,  an  assistant  proctor  at  Trezevant, 


Sewanee  delegation  prepares  to 
leave  for  march  in  Washington 


BY  CATHIE  RICHARDSON 


A  GROUP  OF  students,  seminarians,  and  faculty 
members  from  Sewanee  will  travel  to  Washington,  D.C. 
November  11  in  order  to  participate  in  a  march  for 
world  peace.  The  march  is  being  held  in  protest  of  A- 
merican  military  build-up,  and  the  United  States'  mil- 
itary intervention  in  Central  America,  particularly 
Nicaragua. 

Professor  Thomas  Spaccarelli,  co-chairman  of  the 
Sewanee  Peace  Fellowship  and  organizer  of  the 
Sewanee  marchers,  explained,  "We  (the  U.S.)  are  sup- 
plying the  arms  and  the  know-how  that  cause  the 
havoc  in  Central  America  .  .  .  Rather  than  military  in- 
tervention, we  need  to  enter  a  dialogue  and  negotia- 
tions with  Nicaragua.  We  need  diplomacy  rather  than 
armed  intervention.  We  feel  our  government  is  causing 
the  violence,  not  the  Nicaraguan  government." 

CONCERNING  THE  MARCH  itself,  Spaccarelli 
added,  "Many  people  feel  that  'street  politics'  is  not 
within  the  democratic  tradition.  But  street  politics 
have  caused  major  changes  .  .  .  Many  feel  that  the 
Vietnam  War  ended  because  of  street  politics." 

Those  from  Sewanee  participating  in  the  march  are 
Jane  Hutchinson,  Doug  Fugua,  Tony  Mitchell,  Bill 
Walker,  Hal  Dasinger,  Shawn  Kirkpatrick,  Terrence 
Harper,  Chet  Hazan,  Sarah  Rice,  Amanda  Carson- 
Banks,  Martha  Kelly,  Helen  Hiebert,  Mike  Holland, 
Elizabeth  Tucker,  Randolph  Horn,  Dickie  Kegley, 
Kathy  James,  Janice  Jaffe,  and  Thomas  Spaccarelli. 

THE  AGENDA  the  day  of  the  march  is  as  follows: 
From  8:30  a.m.  until  10:30  a.m.,  the  Sewanee  group 
will  protest  in  front  of  the  Health  and  Human  Services 
building,  according  to  Spacarelli  "in  protest  of  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  being  spent  on  warfare  while  social 
services  are  being  cut."  The  marchers  will  be  bearing 
banners  saying  "SEWANEE  STUDENTS  FOR  PEACE" 
and,  in  Spanish,  "THE  UNITED  STATES  OUT  OF 


CENTRAL  AMERICA." 

Simultaneously,  organized  protests  will  be  staged  at 
the  State  Department  in  protest  of  general  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  and  at  the  Immigration  Building^  to  protest  the 
deportation  of  refugees  from  war-torn  areas. 

All  three  of  these  groups  will  meet  in  front  of  the 
White  House  at  noon  and  stage  a  two-hour  protest. 
From  there  they  will  proceed  to  the  Ellipse,  near  the 
Washington  Monument,  for  a  general  rally,  with  several 
speeches  to  be  given. 

BEFORE  DEPARTING,  the  group  will  construct  a 
"human  monument"  to  peace,  consisting  of  their  ban- 
ners, personal  items,  and  items  sent  by  persons  who 
support  the  marchers'  views. 

Numerous  organizations  are  participating  in  coordi- 
nating the  march,  among  them  the  Episcopal  Peace 
Fellowship,  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
and  the  War  Restrictions  League. 

Alvarez  clarifies  snakes 

Dear  Editor: 

There  was  an  error  in  Liza  Field's  otherwise  excellent 
article  on  "Who's  Running  Sewanee,  Anyway?".  Dr. 
Frank  Hart  was  quoted  as  saying  ,  "He's  (Dr.  Alvarez) 
convinced  there  are  no  live  snakes  on  the  Mountain". 

Contrary  to  the  quote,  I  have  seen  many  live  snakes 
on  the  Mountain;  however,  the  two  poisonous  snakes  I 
have  seen  up  here  were  dead.  One  of  these  obviously 
crawled  from  the  valley  to  the  dam  at  the  Forrestry 
Cabin  to  die;  the  other,  I  suspect,  was  pushed  from  a 
speeding  car  on  the  Brakefield  Road  where  Dean  Seiters 
and  I  saw  it. 

Thus,  from  personal  observations  taken  over  a  twenty 
year  period,  I  conclude  all  poisonous  snakes  on  the 
Mountain  are  dead.  For  this  and  other  reasons  I  do  not 
worry  about  snakes  while  enjoying  runs  on  the  fire  lanes. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Laurence  R.  Alvarez 


said  that  although  he  sees  the  guys  there  taking  the 
alarms  in  stride,  he  thinks  that  the  rash  of  false  alarms 
will  definitely  hurt  recruitment.  "I  don't  see  how  any 
of  the  freshmen  at  Trezevant  will  be  interested  in 
trying  out  for  the  fire  department,  especially  after  all  the 
alarms  we  have  had  the  past  two  weeks,"  he  said. 

WHAT  JORDAN  HOPES  the  student  body  realizes 
is  that  the  SFD  is  doing  its  job  responding  to  alarms. 
"We  are  stuck  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  I  wish 
there  was  something  1  could  do,  but  I  only  work  here," 
Jordan  added. 

He  stresses  the  need  for  the  student  body  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  alarm  system.  He  feels  that  if  the  student 
body  is  aware  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  alarm  system  and 
trys  to  avoid  some  of  the  trivial  causes  that  have  set  the 
alarms  off,  the  number  of  false  alarms  can  be  reduced.  ' 

"The  biggest  problem  we  face  now  is  the  student 
body's  responsiveness,"  Jordan  declared.  "The  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  is  if.  a  student  treats  an  alarm 
as  a  malfunction  or  trivial  in  a  potentially  serious  situ- 
ation." 

At  their  last  alarm  call  at.Trczevant,  Keith-Lucas  said 
that  he  observed  several  alarms  that  had  bandadas  put 
over  them  so  they  wouldn't  be  set  off  by  smoke  or 
steam.  There  was  also  one  frustrated  student  at  Treze- 
vant who  reset  the  alarm  system  before  the  fire  depart- 
ment arrived,  which  resulted  in  a  $200  fine.  "Although 
I  can  understand  his  frustration,  resetting  the  alarm 
system  is  a  responsibility  of  the  i  fire  department,  on 
which  the  lives  of  the  students  in  that  dorm  depend," 
Keith-Lucas  asserted. 


THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  has  also  had  difficulty 
with  cars«and  pedestrians  not  clearing  the  road.  Keith- 
Lucas  noted  one  incident  in  which  a  walker  would 
literally  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  fire  engine. 
"It  is  like  the  guy  who  keeps  calling  wolf,"  he  said. 
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salads,  ultimate  nachos. 
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Wheels  turning, 
4-course  plans 
alive  and  kicking 


UPDATE:  The  wheels  are  turning  on  the 
four-course  load  issue.  The  Curriculum  and  Ac- 
ademic Policv  Committee  meets  today  to  con- 
sider the  results  of  a  poll  of  faculty  members. 

The  21 -question  poll,  mailed  last  week  to 
faculty  members,  probes  reaction  to  such  toD- 
ics  as  the  proposed  reduced  Teaching  load,  ohys- 
ical  education  and  computer  requirements,  inter- 
disciplinary courses,  75-minute  classes,  and  a 
shorter  ( 1 4-  or  1 5-  week)  semester. 

"I  can't  nive  a  timetable,"  said  Bmwn  Patter-' 
son,  Dean  nf  the  College  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  on  Mondav.  "Rut  the  committee 
will  make  specific  recommendations  based  on 
the  findings  of  the  poll.  I  can't  say  what  rec- 
ommendations because  I  don't  know  the  results 
of  the  poll." 


(he  hack 
burner 


IN  OUR  MIND  there  is  onlv  one  overririina 
question  to  be  asked,  and  answered  before 
further  study  is  undertaken:  will  reducing  the 
faculty  course  load  really  enhance  the  educat- 
ion of  students  at  Sewanee?  This  has  got  to  be 
the  primary  consideration  in  the  matter,  or  else 
we  are  all  in  trouble. 

We  just  haven't  heard  a  good  reason  yet  why 
Sewanee  should  weaken  either  its  neneral  degree 
requirements  or  requirements  within  a  maior. 
We  haven't  heard  a  good  reason  yet  why  Se- 
wanee students  should  have  to  give  up  the 
chance  to  take  -.  wide  variety  of  electives  as  part 
of  a  broad  liberal  arts  education.  Other  thinas 
we  haven't  hearc .  what  "intensified"  courses 
exactly  are  and  what  the  "  mechanism". is  that 
is  supoosed  to  keep  them  "intensified." 

Make  no  mistake:  dropDina  down  to  fewer 
courses  necessarilv  involves  paying  a  price.  And 
it  is  we  as  students,  and  as  c-raduates  with  the 
Sewanee  name  on  our  resumes,  who  will  have  to 
Day  it. 

NOTES  FROM  ISSUES  PAST:  Ashley  Jack- 
son drew  the  frnnt-pane  illustration  for  our 
"ghosts"  story  last  time,  but  you  might  not 
know  unless  vou  recognized  her  stvle-  we 
left  off  her  credits  unintentionally... 

We  didn't  get  a  winner  in  the  "count  the 
Liza  Field's  name  and  picture"  contest  in  the 
last  issue,  but  Ron  Terrill,  night  manaaer  at  the 
BC.  was  closest  with  entry  of  9... 

Our  next  paper  will  come  out  the  Monday 
after  we  get  hack  from  Thanksgivino...  keep 
those  cards  and  letters  coming,  folks. 

CAE 


.'.' ,  BEIRUT 


ByTOMLAKEMAN 


Clues  Fritz  in  . 


Turnbow  offers  solution  to 
inclusive-language  paradox 


BY  DAVID  TURNBOW 


FRITZ'S  COLUMN  CONCERNING  "inclusive  lan- 
guage" brings  forth  a  valid  issue  which  was  presumed 
dead,  buried,  cnbalmcd,  and  forgotten,  to  be  attacked 
by  microorganisms  and  return  to  the  cco-environment 
which  had  given  it  life:  that  of  sexist  language.  After 
reading  the  aforementioned  column,  I  realized  that  the 
issue  is  completely  and  utterly  dead.  However,  I  know 
that  that  will  not  satisfy  those  with  predilections  to- 
wards clinging  tov  outdated  imperialist  dogma.  There- 
fore, I  relate  a  discovery  made  by  me  while  exploring 
the  mystic  ruins  of  etchings  on  a  desk  in  WL-133. 

Apparently,  the  Katrusc  tribe  of  western  Raboonaka 
had  a  word  to  refer  to  a  person  in  general,  synonymous 
with  our  use  of  "he"  for  both  sexes.  Hence,  I  suggest 
that  we  immediately  adopt  "ollibabascrmpf"  as  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  misleading  and  derogatory  "he". 

Unfortunately  for  the  now-extinct  Katruse  tribe, 
"ollibabascrmpf"  sounds  amazingly  like  "ollibabascrmf"'  . 
which  is  the  Aimzamplaba  word  for  hampsler  dun,  and 
as  legend  has  it,  someone  did  not  enunciate  properly  at 
the  Katrusian-Aimzamplaban  peace  talks,  which 
accounts  for  the  Katruse  being  as  extinct  as  they 
presently  are. 

FURTHER,  I,  LIKE  my  Fritzianic  friend,  would  like 
to  see  greater  linguistic  reforms.  To  find  a  non-sexist 
word  for  when  we  talk  about  Man  in  general,  as  in  "Man 
has  two  legs",  I  resort  to  the  Dictionary  of  Every  Lan- 
guage Ever  Spoken,  3rd  Edition  (Dee  Press,  $5.95).  The 
only  word  signifying  what  we  want  which  has  no  other 
meaning  other  than  Man,  as  in  "Man  has  two  lc«s",  is 


the  Ukalese  word  "wooah-snah";  the  "wooah"  part 
pronounced  like  a  sort  of  yelp,  and  the  "snah"  part  is 
snorted.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  be  guaranteed  to 
not  offend  any  females  in  any  language.  Of  course,  this 
is  limited  in  usefulness,  because  if  one  should  use 
"wooah-snah"  except  in  the  sentence  "man  has  two 
legs",  he  is  liable  to  lose  one  of  them  to  the  sword  of  a 
"wooah-snah"  from  Ukaland,  where  "wooah-snah",  out- 
side of  the  context  of  a  generalization  about  homo 
Sapiens  and  the  quantity  of  appendages  used  in  locomo- 
tion usually  associated  with  the  selfsame  species, 
translates  literally  "Your  brother's  leg  I  by  sword  have 
removed",  and,  through  careful  interbreeding,  the 
Ukalese  have  implanted  themselves  so  discretely  in  our 
society  that  we  dare  not  use  "wooah-snah"  in  any  but 
its  proper  context. 

SO,  CAN  WE  find  a  word  to  replace  that  word  which 
irritates  so  many?  There  is  a  solution,  although  it- will 
require  a  small  sacrifice  on  our  part.  The  Ukalese,  who, 
tired  of  only  being  able  to  talk  about  man  "legly", 
invented  a  word  to  signify  Man  except  in  reference  to 
the  number  of  legs  normally  expected  of  a  "wooah- 
snah"  to  have  (i.e.  2),  and  that  word  is  "ashtray". 
Again,  it  is  unfortunate  that  most  English-speaking 
people  refer  that  word  as  a  thing  which  one  temporar- 
ily stores  ashes  for  for  later  disposal  and  where  butts 
are  often  extinguished,  but  I  said  it  would  be  a  small 
sacrifice  on  our  part,  didn't  I?  After  all,  these -new 
words  shouldn't  be  any  harder  to  adapt  than  "native 
American"  for  "Indian"  or  the  ever-popular  metric 
system,  and  by  now,  everyone  knows  how  many  quarts 
it  takes  to  make  a  kilogram,  for  Heaven's  sake! 
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In  foreign  affairs 


Military  intervention  is  just 
not  quite  acceptable  answer 


I  USED  TO  think  that  it  was  good  that  time  allows  us 
to  forget  the  bad  things  and  remember  only  the  good. 
I'm  not  sure  anymore.  With  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Gren- 
ada, people  are  remembering  again  the  past  "glories"  of 
U.S.  military  victories,  but  are  perhaps  forgetting  the 
horrors  of  war  which  were  made  so  apparent  in  Vietnam. 
Not  that  Vietnam  was  any  worse  than  any  other  war 
we've  fought,  though  our  defeat  makes  it  harder  to  swal- 
low; it's  only  that  it  was  the  most  recent.  The  bad  mem- 
ories haven't  faded  yet  because  there  are  still  too  many 
people  alive  who  lost  loved  ones  in  that  war.  If  you  read 
realistic  accounts  of  any  war,  you  will  find  them  full  of 
horror  stories  equally  as  bad  as  those  brought  back  by 
our  soldiers  from  Vietnam. 


just  a 
thought 


JUavidl  JDFUMBgfflrtll 


This  is  why  it  saddens  me  to  see  so  many  of  my  fel- 
low students  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  used  military 
force  in  Grenada.  I  agree  that  there  was  reason  to  fear 
for  the  safety  of  the  Americans  there,  but  conditions 
hadn't  deteriorated  enough  to  warrant  a  military  solut- 
ion at  the  time  that  it  was  used.  The  students  were  be- 
ing allowed  to  leave  prior  to  our  invasion.  The  evacua- 
tion was  slow  and  uncoordinated,  but  it  was  mostly  un- 
hindered by  the  Grenadian  revolutionaries.  Only  after 
the  invasion  began  were  the  students  really  under  the 
threat  of  being  taken  as  hostages.  Before  our  intervent- 
ion the  only  danger  was  from  some  small  group,  possibly 
within  the  Grenadian  forces,  which  may  have  sought  to 
take  hostages.  This  type  of  terrorist  group  can  be  found 
in  any  country,  even  our  own,  and  the  threat  that  they 
pose  doesn't  justify  a  military  takeover.  I  was  always 
taught  that  violence  was  a  last  resort,  to  be  used  only 
when  all  other  options  had  failed.  It  worries  me  to  see 
the  present  administration  resort  so  quickly  to  military 
solutions  whenever  it  is  faced  with  a  problem. 

.  IT  SHOULDN'T  BE  surprising  that  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  fails  to  justify  the  invasion  since  this 
was  most  likely  not  its  primary  goal.  Rather,  the  U.S. 
had  to,  once  again,  show  that  it  was  willing  to  use  mili- 
tary force  to  stop  "the  spread  nf  Communism  in  the  free 
world."  In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  "We'- 
ve let  the  world  know  that  we  are  eoing  to  protect  our 


interests  whatever  it  costs."  Why  does  that  sound  so 
familiar?  Wasn't  this  the  same  reason  we  had  for  staying 
in  Vietnam,  even  after  we  knew  that  we  couldn't  win? 
How  many  times  do  we  actuallv  have  to  use  force  in 
order  to  prove  that  we  are  willing  to  use  force?  It  isn't 
as  though  the  threat  of  military  conflict  is  going  to  in- 
hibit expansionist  governments  from  attempting  to  ex- 
pand. These  governments  expect  from  the  start  to  use 
military  force  to  achieve  their  objectives.  They  expect 
to  face  opposition,  perhaps  even  U.S.  opposition.  They 
know  that  we  don't  want  to  start  a  nuclear  war  or  even 
get  involved  in  an  all  out  conventional  war.  Considering 
the  numerous  committments  of  our  military  at  the  pre- 
sent, any  major  involvement  of  our  troops  is  going  to  re- 
quire a  good  amount  of  time.  It  doesn't  take  much  time 
for  a  country  to  invade  a  small  neighbor. 

IF,  AFTER  CAREFUL  consideration  of  the  choices, 
we  find  that  a  military  solution  is  the  only  one  possible, 
then  we  should  be  disappointed,  not  proud.  The  use  ol 
the  military  means  that  the  politicians  and  diplomats 
have  failed.  "Gunboat  diplomacy"  is  not  really  diplo- 
macy; its  a  regression  to  the  "might  makes  right"  philo- 
sophy. Some  will  argue  that,  in  the  end,  that's  what 
everything  comes  down  to  anyway.  If  you  haven't  got 
an  army  to  back  up  what  you  say  then  your  words  are 
worthless.  We  can  easily  disregard  what  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  think  because,  after  all,  they  de- 
pend on  us  for  protection.  They're  really  insignificant 
in  the  politics  of  the  superpowers.  I  say,  that  if  we  ac- 
cept this  philosophy  of  "might-make#  right,"  wjiere  the 
only  power  is  military  power,  then*  we  condemn  the  hu- 
man race  to  extinction.  If  we  have  to  always  rely  on 
force  to  settle  our  differences,  then  eventually  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  going  to  run  out  of  neutral  space 
and  the  resulting  confrontation  will  signal  the  end  of  our 

Those  of  you  who  are  at  this  point  thoroughly  sick  of 
my  criticisms  and  prophesies  of  doom  may  well  like  to 
ask  me  what  I  would  do  differently.  This  is  a  legimitate 
question  and  111  tell  you  honestly,  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
have  any  magic  formula  to  change  the  way  to  the  world 
overnight.  All  I  know  is  that  we  won't  find  any  other 
answers  if  we  so  casually  accept  the  solutions  being  of- 
fered now.  When  we  condone  the  use  of  force  then  we 
have  stopped  looking  for  peaceful  alternatives.  In  far 
too  many  cases,  we  never  even  began  to  look. 

I  LOVE  MY  country  as  much  as  anyone  else,  and  1 
want  to  be  proud  of  her.  But  I  can't  find  any  pride  in 
her  failure  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  her  problems. 
If  change  is  going  to  take  place,  as  it  must  if  civilization 
is  going  to  continue  on  this  planet,  then  who  better  to 
start  it  than  the  United  States  of  America.  Then  maybe 
we  could  all  be  proud. 


Sexist  effort 
leads  to 
new  history 


A  COUPLE  OF  weeks  ago  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  released  a  new  translation  of  the  common 
lectionary  for  the  Christian  year.  The  stated  purpose  of 
this  new  lectionary  is  to  eliminate  sexist  language  from 
the  scriptures  used  in  church  services.  'Unfortunately, 
the  revisers  seem  to  have  gone  a  bit  overboard  in  their 
zeal  to  be  inclusive  to  the  point  where  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  rewrite  the  past. 

on  the 
fritz 


Friitz  BauersclhiirBTiiJit 


For  the  passage  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Matthew 
which  reads:  "All  things  have  been  delivered  to  me  by 
my  Father;  and  no  one  knows  the  Son  except  the  Fath- 
er, and  no  one  knows  the  Father  except  the  Son  and  any 
one  to  whom  the  Son  chooses  to  reveal  Him,"  the  new 
version  reads:  "All  things  have  been  delivered  to  me  by 
(God)  my  Father  (and  Mother);  and  no  one  knows  the 
Child  except  God,  and  no  one  knows  God  except  the 
Child  and  anyone  to  whom  the  Child  chooses  to  reveal 
God."  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  prose  is  far  from 
Shakespeare,  one  can  immediately  see  that  this  is  not  a 
translation  and,  in  some  parts,  not  even  a  paraphrase. 
What  it  is  is  a  fraud  by  which  some  well  intentioncd 
people  are  trying  to  soothe  the  consciences  of  some 
guilty  Christians.  | 

MY  PROBLEM  IS  NOT  with  refering  to  God  as  'she' 
or  as  'our  Mother  in  heaven.'  My  problem  is  with  pre- 
tending that  Jesus  or  Moses  did  so.  Even  granting  that 
the  above  quoted  passage  is  probably  not  a  direct  quota- 
tion from  Jesus,  I  don't  even  want  to  pretend  that  who 
ever  wrote  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  would  have  referred 
to  God  as  female.  The  fact  is  that  the  Bible  is  a  docu- 
ment from  a  male  dominated  culture  in  which  the  deity 
was  thought  of  in  masculine  terms.  This  admittedly  may 
be  a  limited  or  even  misleading  notion  of  God,  but  the 
truth  is  that  that  is  what  the  notion  was  at  that  time. 
No  matter  how  right  it  might  be  to  refer  to  God  as 
Mother,  to  pretend  that  the  authors  of  the  Bible  did  so 
is  to  try  to  escape  the  truth  of  the  past.  Though  I  hate 
to  transport  the  term  out  of  the  modern  context,  I  think 
one  might  be  able  to  say  that  the  authors  of  the  Bible 
show  a  sexist  bias.  I  am  willing  to  admit  this.  The 
National  Council  of  Churches  is  not.  They  want  to 
claim  the  Christians  would  have  supported  the  ERA  from 
the  1st  Century  on.. 

THERE  ARE  BETTER  ways  of  dealing  with  the  pro- 
blem of  sexism  in  religion.  There  are  elements  in  the 
tradition  which  reflect  a  very  positive  attitude  toward 
women.  Jesus  chose  women  to  be  his  disciples  and  ex- 
pected of  them  the  same  discipleship  he  did  of  the  men. 
Even  that  old  sexist  Paul  said  that  in  Christ  there  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  male  nor  female.  And  moving 
beyond  the  Bible  into  later  tradition,  Julian  of  Norwich 
refers  to  God  as  mothering  us.  Feminist  elements  can  be 
found  in  the  tradition  but  let  us  not  pretend  that  they 
can  be  found  where  they  do  not  exist. 

It  seems  that  a  more  productive  use  of  our  energies 
might  be  to  try  to  recover  the  genuine  feminine  tradition 
in  Christianity  rather  than  to  try  lo  falsify  one.  And  if 
some  people  can't  live  with  the  fact  that  |esus'  prayer 
begins  with  "Our  Father..."  then  maybe  they  had 
best  find  another  religion.  I  hear  there  arc  some  o- 
penings  in  the  church  of  the  goddess  Isis. 
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Mr.  Ed  boots  two 


Gere  beyond  limits;  'Romantic  Comedy'  not  funny 


BEYOND  THE  LIMIT  NOV.  11-12  OWL  FLICK 

I'M  GOING  TO  break  my  pallcrn  of  recommend-- 
one  of  ihe  movies  and  axing  the  other.  This  week 
both  movies  are  worthless. 

The  first  is  Beyond  the  Limit:  the  cinematization 
of  Graham  Greene's  1973  novel,  The  Honorary  Consul. 
The  story  is  set  in  Argentina  and  contains  the  usual 
Greene  melagc  of  characters:  an  alcoholic  English- 
man, a  defrocked  priest,  a  cynical  cop,  and  a  naive 
person  who  discovers  lljfe  isn't  as  simple  as  he  thought. 
Director  John  Mackenzie  takes  these  characters  and 
intricately  weaves  them  into  a  pile  of  melodramatic 
rubbish. 


111  r.  «*d 
spoaks 


Ed  Fm 


Perennially  bad  actor  Michael  Caine  (the  alcholic} 
teams  up  with  the  even  worse  Richard  Gere  (the  naive- 
one)  to  send  the  audience  into  fits  of  slumber.  I  have 
to  wonder  why  professional  sequoyia  tree  Richard 
Gere  still  haunts  us  in  movies.  After  such  classics  as 
Yanks  and  Breathless,  why  is  he  still  around?  The 
answer,  of  course,  lies  in  his  sexual  appeal  to  the  fe- 
males in  the  audience.  But  acting  -  wise  he  wallows 
among  Lee  "Six  Million  Dollar  Man"  Majors  and  Adam 
"Batman"  West.  Excuse  me  citizen! 

SOME  BRIGHT  PARTS  in  an  otherwise  worthless 
film  arc  occasional  scenes  by  Caine  and  classy  directing 
by   Mackenzie.      Bui  Mackenzie's  directing  is  wasted 


itfCUM  you  >t  uforlh  it.  .... 

Tht  Htad '-  Huarurs 


Homemade 
Pizza 

OPEN  TILL  10  P.M. 
MONTEAGLE 

SPECIAL  KEG  PRICES 
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jERRy-S 

MARKET 
AND  DELI 


on  a  horribly  miscast  cast,  so  the  overall  effect  is  of 
beating  a  thumbtac  with  a  sledgehammer. 

The  bottom  line:  You  are  probablygucssing  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  Don't  waste  your  time  or  money 
on  Beyond  the  Limit,  especially  since  it  is  three  smacker- 
oos a  shot. 

ROMANTIC  COMEDY  NOV.  11-16 

WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  lo  Dudley  Moore?  The  man 
who  was  so  brilliant  in  10,  Foul  Play,  and  Arthur  has 
not  made  a  good  film  in  many  years.  And  his  latest, 
Romantic  Comedy,  is  no  exception.  It  is  another 
of  Moore's  cute  romantic  comedies  about  as  inspired 
as  its  dynamic  title  (yawn). 

Sure  Arthur  was  a  trite  romantic  comedy,  too, 
but  it  worked  because  it  was  Moore's  first  one,  and 
it  worked  because  John  Gielgud  added  class.  Where 
Romantic  Comedy  fails  that  Arthur  succeeded  is  the 
script.  Writer  Bernard  Slade  does  not  give  Moore  much 
to  work  with  in  one  of  the  worst  scripts  since  The 
Survivors,  (shudder) 

Moore's  co-star  is  the  relatively  unknown  Mary 
Steenburgon  (Time  After  Time,  Melvin  and  Howard). 
She  suffers  the  same  fate  as  Moore:  victim  of  a  putrid 
story.  (Ayeeeee.) 

GETTING  BACK  TO  Dudley  Moore,  !  have  to 
wonder  why  he  subjects  himself  to  this  kind  of  movie. 
This  film  is  his  fourth  banal  piece  in  a  row  (Arthur, 


The  first  time  he  saw  her.       1 

she  was  a  prostitute. 

The  second  time. 

she  was.  his  best  friend's  wife 

The  third  time. 

she  was  his. 
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Six    Weeks,    Lovesick,   and    now    Romantic   Comedy) 

and,  quite  frankly,  it  is  wearing  thin.  He  obviously 
has  other  comic  talents:  his  early  British  comedy 
days  and  10  and  Foul  Play  were  very  funny.  Dudley, 
what  is  going  on  ?! 

(sob.) 
The  bottom  line:     find  a  TV  and  watch  HBO  and 
Cinemax.      Don't    bother   seeing    Romantic   Comedy, 
not  even  a  Dollar  Night,  (click.) 


Movie  Quiz 


BY  MR.  ED  SPEAKS 


1.  Who  played  the  detective  that  was  killed  by  Norman 
Bates  in  Psycho? 

2.  What  was  the  license  plate  number  of  Marion  Crane's 
(Janet  Leigh's)  car  that  Norman  Bates  sank  in  the 
swamp? 

3.  Who  starred  in  the  original  Nosbratu? 

4.  What  was  the  name  of  the  black  vampire  of  the 
1970's? 

5.  Steve  Mcqueen  made  his  debut  in  what  horror 
classic? 

6.  What  was  the  name  of  the  boogicman  in  Halloween? 

7.  What  was  the  name  of  his  sister? 

8.  Who  was  the  voice  of  the  devil  in  The  Exorcist? 

9.  On  what  real-life  person  was  Dracula  theoretically 
based? 

10.  Who  was  Dr.  Frankenstein's  assistant  in  the  original 


Frankenstein? 

1 1 .  Who  was  Dracula's  assistant  in  the  original  Dracula? 

12.  Who  once  was  a  teenage  werewolf? 

1 3.  What  was  the  name  of  the  phantom  of  the  opera? 

14.  Who  played  the  original  The  Thing? 

15.  In  what  country  did  Sherlock  Holmes'  The  Scarlet 
Claw  take  place? 
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WINCHESTER 
AVIATION,  INC. 


FLIGHT  TRAINING 
STORAGE  AND  MAINTENANCE 
TWO  MECHANICS  AVAILABLE 
FUEL -100  OCTANE 


COWAN  CAFE 


Intg  Cnmpang 

FRANK  BROWN,  Pharmacist  and  Owner 

"Just  Across  The  Tracks 


PHONE  598-5940 
8:30  -5:30M  -F 
8:30  -  3:00  SAT 


What's  up  with  Vic 


Nifty  foreign  tunes  ripe  for  picking 


Submitted  for  your  approval:  Three  records  from  re- 
latively new  groups  to  the  music  scene  which  once  they 
receive  Vic  Vinyl's  kudos  will  skyrocket  to  the  top  of 
the  charts.  (Right .  .  .  sure).  Anyway,  all  three  albums 
represent  the  broad  range  of  accessible  new  music,  and 
each  shows  potential  to  succeed,  in  its  own  right.  Other- 
wise, these  groups  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common: 
each  comes  from  a  different  country,  each  approaches 
music  with  a  dissimilar  style. 


■word 
review 


\  Iv    \  nry 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  be  the  hippest  one  on  the  block, 
BUY  Big  Country's  debut,  The  Crossing  (Poiygram).  I 
received  a  tape  of  The  Crossing  recently  (had  to  check 
what  songs  I  liked,  return  the  card  and  keep  the  tape  . . . 
no  problem).  Wham!  It  was  locked  in  my  Walkman  for 
weeks.  This  is  one  of  those  records  whose  hooks  reel 
you  in  and  brand  themselves  on  your  sub-conscious. 
The  sounds  created  by  guitarist  Stuart  Adamson  are  sear- 
ingly  fresh  and  provocative  -  -  sometimes  resembling  a 
mandolin,  a  sitar,  even  a  bagpipe.  The  bass  and  drums 
provide  a  substantial  wall  of  sound  but  it's  the  powerful, 
precise  guitar  that  forces  you  to  notice  Big  Country. 

Much  like  U2,  the  music  of  this  Scottish  quartet  is 
comparable  to  soaring  over  the  Grand  Canyon-expansive. 
and  echoing.  Producer  Steve  Lillywhite  {XTC,  Psyched- 
elic Furs,  U2)  as  usual  knows  how  to  apply  the  reverb 
and  saves  yet  another  group  from  being  lost  in  mushy 
sound.  And  on  vocals  and  Ivrics?  Things  aren't  so  flaw- 
less here.  After  a  few  listens,  I  thought  the  vocals  of 
Bruce  Watson  sounded  somewhat  affected  and  strained. 
My  suspicions  were  compounded  once  I  read  the  lyric 
sheet.  Most  of  the  Ivrics  are  just  obscure  snippets  of 
stories  never  finished. 

Nevertheless,  the  words  of  "In  A  Big  Country"  trans- 
cend the  latter.  Addressing  unnecessary  depression, 
"that's  a  desperate  way  to  look/For  someone  who  is  still 
a  child",  Watson  urges  a  realistic  positrvisi 
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Let's  Active 
i  vanguard  of  r 
naking  \ 


expecting  to 
breathe/and  si 

ONWARDS  .  .  .  Winston-Salem'* 
lesser  known  member  of  the  Southei 
music  (pop?)  groups  who  have  been  i 
some  time.  You  might  have  heard  of  Mitch  Easter  who 
has  produced  such  formidable  groups  as  R.E.M.  and 
Pylon  at  his  Drive-ln  Studio  .  .  .  well,  he's  the  guitarist 
of  Let's  Active  along  with  Faye  on  bass  and  Sara  on 
drums,  (small  world,  huh?).  They've  finally  been  picked 
up  by  a  bin  label  (I.R.S.)  and  the  result  is  a  strong  debut 
LP  named  Afoot.  Like  many  Southern  bands,  Let's 
Active's  music  is  usually  upbeat  dance  music,  never 
overtlv  political  or  intellectual"  however,  the  sound  and 
lyrics  aren't  (exclusively)  designed  to  make  you  pogo  a- 
round.  Similar  to  R.E.M.  and  the  Bongos,  they  sub- 
scribe to  a  garage-rock  tradition  of  the  60"s,  bordering 
on  folk  at  times.  Mitch's  performance  is  immaculate, 
both  as  producer  and  musician.  His  youthful,  whining 
vocals  and  Byrd-sy  stvle  of  guitar  are  the  trademarks  of 
Let's  Active  and  are  reminiscent  of  early  Beatles.  What's 
interesting  is  to  hear  Faye's  heavy  funk  bass  juxtaposed 
against  the  psychedelic  riffs  of  Mitch  on  such  songs  as 
"Room  with  a  View"and  "In  Between".  As  for  drums, 
Sara  goes  ud  and  beyond  the  usual  call  of  duty  (that  of 
a  timekeeper)  by  throwing  in  small  explosions  of  beats 
when  Mitch  and  Faye  aren't  looking.  The  more  I  listen 
to  this  disc  the  more  influences  I  detect,  some  beachin' 
Ventures  guitar,  some  Donovon-ish  sappiness,  and  so 
many  more  that  I  could  keep  writing  and  waste  space. 
So  trust  Uncle  Vic  and  get  it.  It'll  probaly  never  break 
onto  commercial  radio,  but  Let's  Active  i 
watch. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  the  German  group  Trio  is  stylistic- 
ally the  exact  opposite  of  Big  Country  and  hence  the 
owners  (and  potential  buyers)  of  the  new  LP,  Trio  and 
Error,  are  adventuresome  in  their  musical  tastes.  Like 
the  Ram  ones  or  the  Troggs  (remember  "Wild  Thing"), 
Trio  arc  blatant  minimalists  who  can  rock.  Also  similar 
to  early  Talking  Heads,  Trio  makes  minimalism  quirky 
yet  platable  to  the  average  listener.  However,  I  must 
add  that  Trio's  sound  is  so  original  and  diverse  that 
drawing  direct  comparisons  would  slight  them.  Charact- 
eristic of  minimalism,  you  sometimes  wonder  whether 
it's  profoundly  intellectual  or  actually  just  an  inside 
joke.  Trio  could  be  both.  Thev  look  like  the  Three 
Stooges  gone  punk,  but  they've  obviouslv  been  around 
awhile  (thev  won't  even  reveal  their  aues)  and  therefore 
calling  them  primitive  or  unpolished  would  be  off  the 


mark.  In  a  hastv  nutshell,  this  is  American  rock  with 
German  sensibility.  Lead  vocalist  and  songwriter  Step- 
han  Remmler  was  first  exposed  to  rock  n'  roll  through 
letwork  (it  often  sounds  like 
t)  and  his  heritage  hasn't  left 
i  Frutti"  and  "Tooralooraloo- 
ire  done  so  poker  faced,  you 
.  toneue  firmlv  submerged  in 
plest  songs  on  the  album  have 
"Anna-lctmeinletmeout"  and 
t  Love  You  You  Don't  Love  Me)". 
"Boom  Boom"  and  "Bye  Bye"  which 


the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
he  has  a  Southern  accc 
him.  The  covers  of  "Tul 
Is  it  old  and  Is  it  new" 
know  he  has  to  have  h 
cheek.  Ironically,  the  sir 
been  the  biggest  hits 
"Da  Da  Da 
My  favorite 


you  can't  just  listen  to  once.  Any  one  of  these  tur 
could  make  the  charts  just  because  they're  so  nov 
Though  Trio  aren't  clever  charlatans,  their  future  cot 
be  short.  So  eet  in  on  the  joke,  NOW.    BUY  OR  DIE. 


Michelob Light. 
Compare  the  taste. 


Inbetween 


Purple  celebrates  its  92nd  birthda 


BY  ELIZABETH  N  CHITTY _^__ 

THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE,  the  Cap  and  Gown  and 
the  Sewanee  Review  all  date  from  the  same  two  years, 
1891  and  1  892,  and  each  continue  in  the  original  format 
today:  a  weekly  or  biweekly  student  newspaper,  a 
student  annual,  and  a  non-student  literary  quarterly. 
The  Purple  has  been  published  every  year  since  its 
establishment  in  1892  as  the  Sewanee  Times,  except  for 
the  World  War  II  years  of  1944  and  1945  when  its 
place  was  taken  by  the  Sewanee  Bulletin,  published  by 
the  Navy  students.    Occasionally  the  Purple  was  a  daily 


ill  seas 
nthly. 


during  the  Comn 
sfor.a 
The    Purple    dates 
*hen  the  Sewanee  Times  was 
lame  was  changed  in    1894 

"The  Purple 
purposes  the  same  paper  as  The  Time; 
was  set  forth  in  Vol.  I,  No.  1:    "Prim; 
as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  si 
Secondarily,  it  purport 

Sewanee  to  the  outside  world."  The  first  attempt  at  a 
weekly  seems  to  have  been  The  Mountain,  a  four-page 
paper  which  had  ten  issues  in  the  spring  of  1  891 ,  and  it 
was    inspired    by    a    rapid    development    of   athletics. 


al  years  ago 


nbering  from    1892 

ablished  and  when  the 

;  present  designation 


That  purpose 
y  it  is  designed 
ent  sentiment. 


especially  the  new  sport  of  football,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  pressing  need  of  a  weekly  reporting  local  events.  The 
Times  succeeded  the  Mountain,  and  the  Purple  suc- 
ceeded the  Times. 

VOL.  1,  NO.  1  recorded  Sewanee 's  football  defeat  of 
Vanderbilt  at  Sewanee  October  15,  and  later  issues  re- 
ported defeats  of  Vanderbilt  in  Nashville  28-14,  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Sewanee  54-0,  and  at 
Knoxville  on  clay  grounds  in  the  mud  10-0.  That  fall 
such  current  events  were  reported  as  the  rental  of  the 
Benton  house  by  Delta  Tau  Delta,  the  ceremonial 
opening  of  Walsh  Hall  with,  a  procession  from  St. 
Augustine's  Chapel  to  the  large  assembly  room  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  new  classroom  building,  ; 
at  Palmetto  Hall  tendered  the  football  team  by  the 
young  ladies'  cooking  club.  A  Christmas  issue  included 
a  full-page  illustration  of  a  design  for  the  cer 
with  a  towered  building  where  Carnegie  now  stands,  z 


chapel  not  begun  for  another  dozen  years  which  became 
All  Saints',  and  a  projected  cloister  connecting  Walsh 
and  chapel.  There  was  editorial  approval  of  a  "special 
business  course  in  finance  and  economy"  which  had 
begun  and  lobbying  for  a  school  of  journalism. 

The  initial  issue  bearing  the  name  of  the  Purple, 
September  1,  1894,  explained  that  the  name  had  been 
changed  "because  we  desired  to  emphasize  more  point- 
edly the  color  of  our  college,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  many  other  colleges,  and  partly  because  our 
identity  was  constantly  being  mixed  up  with  that  of  a 
country  paper."  The  bound  volume  in  the  Archives 
bears    a    handwritten    note    signed    by    Mercer    Green 


Purple 


with  look  back  at  early  history 


nston,  the  Purple  editor,  saying  that  the 
n  suggested  by  C.S.  Woe 


THAT  ISSUE  OF  the  Purple  contained  an  emphasis 
thletics,  which  later  developed  into  sponsorship  of 
publication  by  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control. . 
nagership  of  the  football  team  was  an  issue,  the 
pie  maintaining  that  it  was  a  student  responsibility 
ocate  and  hire  a  coach  rather  than  turning  the  direc- 
er  to  a  faculty  member,  William  B.  Hall,  whose 
as  acting  dean  of  the  college  and  vice-chancellor 
dozen   years  in   the   future.     The  two  literary 


In  only  its  third  year  of  existence 
under  the  Purple  banner, 
Sewanee's  student  newspaper 
staff  poses  for  a  Judd  photo- 
graph in  1895.  M.G.  Johnston 
of  Texas,  seated  at  the  table 
at  left,  served  as  editor 
of  the  publication  from 
1894  through  1896. 
Quite  a  few  changes 
have  taken  place  in 
.the  Purple 
organization 
since  then, 
notably  the 
absence  of 
the  delivery 
boys  in  the 
background. 


Photo    used    by    kind   permit 
Archives. 


of  the 


societies.  Pi  Omega  (named  for  founders  Polk  and  Otey) 
and  Sigma  Epsilon  (Stephen  Elliott)  were  prominently 
reported.  A  long  story  was  devoted  to  a  particularly 
elegant  "German"  or  dance,  listing  all  the  ladies  who 
attended  and  what  they  wore.  Miss  Johnnie  Tucker 
from  whom  Tuckaway  takes  its  name  wore  white 
muslin,  while  Mrs.  Edward  Quintard,  whose  home 
stood  on  the  Cannon  Hall  site,  wore  white  satin,  "with 

The  first  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Times  was  J.Y. 
Garlington  of  Laurens,  South  Carolina,  who  received  one 
of  the  University's  first  law  degrees  in  1894.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Spruille  Burford  of  Memphis,  who  received 
an  M.A.  in  1895  and  became  a  Memphis  realtor.  The 
first  man  to  hold  the  title  of  Purple  editor  was  Mercer 
Green  Johnston,  a  college  student  who  soon  entered 
the  seminary.  He  was  a  missionary  in  the  Philippines, 
served  in  France  with  the  American  Field  Ambulance 
Service  in  World  War  I,  and  then  worked  for  many  years 
in  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton. 

THE  THREE  PUBLICATIONS  still  continuing  today 
were  preceded,  according  to  the  1 895  Cap  and  Gown,  by 
fourteen  others,  beginning  with  the  four-page  University 
Record  in  1872.  Pi  Omega  became  a  half-partner  in  the 
Record  in  1875,  and  that  year  Sigma  Epsilon  established 
its  own  short-lived  publication.  The  University  News 
{"Free,  Frank,  and  Fearless")  was  begun  in  1875  by  a 
former  student  William  M.  Harlow,  who  had  been  in- 
volved with  the  Record,  along  with  seminarians  Van 
Winder  Shields  and  John  Kershaw,  the  only  two  Confed- 
erate veterans  in  the  student  body  which  this  writer  has 
been  able  to  identify.  The  News  lasted  until  1 880,  with 
the  Record  appearing  for  a  few  more  issues  in  1879. 


The  Sewanee  Dot  had  a  short  existence  in  1877  and  later 
had  two  issues  as  a  one-cent  sheet,  while  the  Flea,  a 
"semi-occasional  single  sheet,"  appeared  in  1 882. 

The  Cap  and  Gown  was  first  a  magazine,  controlled 
by  the  literary  societies.  Its  first  editor,  in  1881.  was 
William  Hall  Moreland,  who  in  that  year  received  a* 
record  four  earned  degrees  from  the  University,  B.A., 
B.S.,  B.  Litt.  and  M.A.,  and  who  became  Bishop  of 
Sacramento.  (He,  may  also  have  been  the  rejected 
suitor  from  which  Point  Disappointment  got  its  name.) 
Among  his  successors  as  editor  of  the  Cap  and  Gown 
magazine  was  William  Armstrong  Percy,  a  relative  of 
today's  writer  Walker  Percy,  William  Alexander  Guerry, 
later  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  and  Edgar  Gardner 
Murphy,  executive  secretary  of  the  Southern  Education 

The  Cap  and  Gown  magazine  was  succeeded  by  the 
Sewanee  (1888-89)  which  had  on  its  staff  two  seminar- 
ians whose  later  theological  controversies  brought 
nationwide  attention  when  William  T.  Manning,  Bishop 
of  New  York,  refused  to  visit  the  parish  of  William 
Norman  Guthrie,  rector  of  St.  Mark's  in  the  Bowerie. 
The  Sewanee  was  succeeded  by  the  University  of  the 
South  Magazine,  which  lasted  three  years.  Its  first 
editor  was  Hudson  Stuck,  who  as  archdeacon  of  the 
Yukon  made  the  first  recorded  ascent  of  Mount 
McKinley  in  Alaska.  All  of  these  publications  had  some 
news  as  well  as  literary  features,  and  their  history  is 
not  unrelated  to  that  of  the  Purple,  which  took  over 
some  of  their  functions  as  a  recorder  of  events,  or  the 
history  of  the  annual  Cap  and  Gown,  which  the  frater- 
nities established  in  1891,  and  which  appeared  spas- 
modically, publishing  literary  features  as  well  as  the 
departments  traditional  to  annuals. 

THE  AMAZING  PROLIFIC1TY  of  publications  by 
a  student  body  which  never  numbered  as  many  as  2O0 
students  until  the  1  890's  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  resident  printer  most  of  the  time.  The 
University  Record  was  the  first  Sewanee  imprint.  The 
University's  "printing  office"  was  authorized  in  1870 
and  purchased  between  1872  and  1875  by  Mr.  Harlow, 
who  sold  the  enterprise  back  to  the  University  in  1886. 
In  1904  a  group  of  faculty  members  formed  a  corpora- 
tion for  a  University  Press,  but  in  the  1920s  the 
University  resumed  ownership,  and  there  the  Purple  was 
printed  until  the  Press's  lack  of  offset  capability  sent 
the  Purple  off  the  Mountain.  Bui  that  is  a  story  for 
another  time. 


Mountain  Goat  has  heritage  of  its  own 


BY  LENNIE  IRVIN 


THE  SEWANEE  MOUNTAIN  GOAT  is  a  student 
publication  dating  from  1923.  Although  the  affection- 
ately known  "Billy"  has  seen  many  character  changes 
through  the  years,  it  has  always  been  a  forum  for  stu- 
dent's creative  works.  In  its  early  years,  "The  Mouniain 
Goat"  was  published  more  often,  serving  the  function  of 
both  a  school  newspaper  and  a  yearbook.  Back  then,  it 
tended  to  be  more  humorous  and  news  oriented,  but  did 
include  some  serious  poetry.  "The  Mountain  Goal" 
went  into  decline  with  the  advent  of  "The  Purple"  and 
"The  Cap  and  Gown"  in  1938,  and  for  12  years  was  not 
published.  When  revived  in  1950,  it  took  on  much  more 
of  the  literary  look  we  know  it  in  today,  although  there 
was  a  place  in  the  mid-sixties  where  it  had  center-fold 
sweethearts,  and  Scwanee-Burplish  humor. 


"THE  MOUNTAIN  GOAT"  in  recent  years  has  con- 
tained  almost  exclusively  poetry,  choosing  its  material 
among   the  entrants   to  the   Bain-Swigget   Poetry 


Contest.  Last  year's  editor  Cathy  Ferguson,  started  a 
new  trend  by  trying  to  include  a  broader  range  of  crea- 
tive works.  While  still  containing  mostly  poems  and 
short  stories,  she  incorporated  drawings,  wood-block 
prints,  and  black-and-white  photographs,  to  give  the 
publication  a  more  diversified  appeal.  Almost  any 
printable  work  of  art  was  accepted  for  consideration. 

THIS  YEAR'S  EDITORS,  Liza  Field  and  Mary 
Holman  Willis,  intend  to  include  the  same  wider  range 
of  art  works  as  last  year's  "Mountain  Goat."  Also,  in  an 
auempi  lu  improve  its  quality,  they  plan  to  consolidate 
all  their  resources  into  one  Spring  publication.  Thanks 
to  this  pooling  of  their  money,  students  can  look  for- 
ward to  receiving  a  free  copy  of  "The  Mountain  Goat." 
Although  there  will  be  no  Goat  this  Fall,  submissions  arc 
being  accepted  and  encouraged  up  to  November  29th. 
With  a  number  of  talented  senior  writers,  a  creative  writ- 
ing class  in  the  spring,  and  the  determination  to  include 
more  than  just  poetry,  next  semester's  "Mountain  Goat" 
has  the  promise  of  being  one  of  the  best  seen  in  recent 


'Terra  Nova'  is  next 
Theatre  production 


BY  BILL  REID 


THIS  YEAR  THE  THEATRE  DEPARTMENT  is 
charging  admission  to  the  students  for  plays.  Yet  this 
fee  is  not  required  at  all  of  their  productions. 

The  plays  thai  are  performed  at  Guerry  auditorium 
will  continue  to  be  free  of  charge.  It  is  only  the  plays  at 
the  Outside  Inn  that  will  include  the  admission  cost  of 
$3.00  general  admission  and  $2.00  for  students. 

Peter  T.  Smith,  Director  of  Speech  and  Theatre,  stat- 
ed that  there  arc  a  couple  of  reasons  for  this  new  policy. 
The  Theatre  Department  is  producing  a  total  of  six  plays 
this  year,  which  is  more  than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 
As  a  result,  the  department  has  found  it  necessary  to 
purchase  additional  lighting  and  other  equipment. 

Also,  Smith  says  that  the  money  from  the  plays  will 
be  used  to  aid  the  effort  to  renovate  the  Outside  Inn. 
He  was  unspecific  about  what  improvements  are  to  be 
made. 

Their  next  production,  "Terra  Nova"  by  Ted  Tally, 
will  be  playing  November  17-19  at  Guerry  auditorium, 
free  of  charge. 


Rehearsing  a  scene  from 

left   to  right,  Peter  Smith,  Phillip  Rowcliffe, 


VILLAGE  WINE  g  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


Fall's 

Favorite 

Mixer 


Seagrams?  Crown 

Special  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-228$ 


French,     and     California    wi 

Mnd  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japan 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren 


Students-. 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Daily  Discounts 


we 

fho 

LIEHON 


NEEDLEWORK  >-  CANDLES 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cotton  Clothing  from  India 

seconds  and  close-outs 

Blouses S12.00 

Bedspreads S12.00 

Dresses   $20.00 


HANDMADE  POTTERY  -  STAINED  GLASS 
BASKETS -TOYS  university ave. 

(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  GRAPH  FOR  CROSS-STICH 

Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  1 1-5  p.m. 
phone  598-0334 


JWonUa^L    JWaktL  and  ^zitau 


3R9VAI) 

SHRIMP 

All  You  Can  Eat  $7.95 


Peel  and  eat  just  as  though 
you  were  sitting  on  the  Guff 
Beach  of  Mississippi.   Served 
with  Baked  Potato  and  Salad  Bar. 


SUNVAy 

New  Orlean's 

Special: 

SHRIMP  CREOLE 


12  plump  shrimp  served 
on  a  bed  of  rice  with 
selected  vegetables,  special 
sauce,  and  a  salad  bar.        $5.95 
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Counseling  service  has  well-defined  targets,  goals 


BY  ELIZABETH  ESTES 
ures  Editor 


"COLLEGE  STUDENTS  TODAY  arc  much  more  con- 
crvative,  more  serious,  '  savs  Karen  Huang,  student  at 
California  Berkley's  Clinical  psychology  doctoral  program. 
"They  are  usually  politically  apathetic,  much  more  con- 
cerned with  getting  ahead.  They  are  very  competitive  and 
;r  a  great  deal  of  pressure." 

We  are  experiencing  an  age  of  'individualism'  directly 
affecting  student  life,"  she  adds,  "often  breaking  down 
heir  social  network  and  alternating  them  from  family  and 
chool." 

Conservative,  serious  and  competitive  are  terms  to 
vhich  most  Sewanee  students  can  readily  relate.  With  a 
tinht  job  market  looming  in  the  future,  students  eventual- 
v  begin  to  feel  the  pressure.  Pressure  and  competition, 
vhether  academically  or  socially  induced,  can  be  detri- 
ncntal  to  the  health  and  well  being  of  students.  Compe- 
tition in  the  "I,  ME,  MY"  society  often  leads  to  alien- 
ation. 

Ms.  Huang  attributes  the  rapid  growth  of  pseudo- 
eligions  at  Berkeley  and  other  similar  institutions  to  the 
prevailing  sense  of  alienation  and  insecurity  felt  hy  under- 
graduates. 

WHERE   DOES  SEWANEE  stand  in  this  issue?     Can 
ienation  be  found  in  the  small  fish  bowl-like  community 
of  Sewanee? 

Although  students  in  remote  Sewanee  may  not  opt  to 

in  a  cult,  they  can  feel  emotionally  isolated  or  alienated. 

Sewanee  seems  to  control  cutthroat  competition  by  its 

and  Code  of  Honor.     Still,  social  alienation  often 


Mr.  Richard  Chapman  of  the  University  Counseling 
Service  says,  "In  many  respects  Sewanee  students  appear 
to  be  facing  the  same  issues  and  problems  as  their  peers  at 
other  colleges  -  yet  there  are  ways  in  which  student  life 
at  Sewanee  differs  from  other  institutions;  certainly  we 
should  all  be  aware  ,  for  example,  that  we  live  in  a  fish 
bowl  here." 

AT  SEWANEE  THERE  is  little  opportunity  for 
anonymity.  Yet,  there  is  a  great  distinction  in  being  alone 
(state  of  being)  and  being  lonelv  (state  of  mind).  In  other 
words,  in  a  crowded  room,  one  can  feel  very  lonely. 

Sewanee  has  a  fairly  rigid  social  system.  The  Greek 
system,  ribbon  societies  and  drinking  clubs  are  all  closed 
societies.  Students  who  are  not  selected  to  participate  can 
feel  inferior  or  alienated.  Chapman  agrees:  "Our  social 
structure  seems  conducive  to  emotional  loneliness." 


Loneliness  can  be  reinforced  by  the  immediate  social 
situation,  but  is  basically  an  internal  problem.  A  low  sclf- 
cslecm  can  make  one  feel  dependent  upon  others;  therby, 
more  vulnerable  to  group  judeement.  The  process  can 
produce  a  vicious  circle.  If  the  low  esteem  person  is  not 
positively  reinforced  by  others,  her  self-esteem  can  lower, 
often  making  her  more  dependent. 

Loneliness  is  a  factor  of  depression.  "Depression," 
Chapman  explains,  "is  related  to  changes  in  students  lives 
in  terms  of  leaving  home  and  facing  certain  developmental 
rasks." 

Chapman  divides  these  tasks  into  three  areas: 
achieving  autonomy,  purpose  and  effective  interpersonal 
relationships.  Developing  autonomy  for  the  college 
student  deals  with  the  creation  of  emotional  indepen- 
dence, solving  ones  own  problems  and  feeling  comfort- 
able and  secure  with  new  mobility.  Developing  purpose 
signifies  settling  on  educational,  career  and  lifestyle 
plans.  Finally,  the  development  of  satisfactory  inter- 
personal relationships  among  peers  and  the  opposite 
sex  complete  the  basic  developmental  concerns  of 
college  students. 

DEPRESSION  CAN  RESULT  in  unfulfilled  ex- 
pectation in  one  of  these  areas. 

Freshmen  are  particularly  vulnerable.  Chapman 
says   that   they   often   question   their   talent  or  ablity 


may 


when  suddenly  placed  against  similar  competition. 
They  can  feel  anxietv  associated  with  being  much 
more  responsible  for  their  own  academic  progress. 
Freshmen  however,  in  the  excitement 
of  college  often  never  feel  the  anxietv. 

"Sophomore  Slumo,"  Chapman  explains, 
be  a  delayed  reaction."  In  other  words,  as  th 
ness  wears  off  a  sudden  revaluation  takes  place.  Com- 
petition for  grades  and  career  goals  begin  to  pressure 
students.  Much  attention  is  now  focusjed  on  the  in- 
coming freshmen  class. 

Like  loneliness,  slumps  i 
ened  by  feelings  of  low  sel 


depression  can  be  wors 
-  worth.    A  healthy  self- 


image  allows  one  to  set  attainable  goals  and  realistic 
expectations. 

Chaoman  explains  the  role  of  the  counseling  ser- 
vice in  dealing  with  loneliness,  depression,  and  anxiety: 
"We  try  to  help  people  to  become  more  independent, 
more  personally  resourceful  and  more  confident.  We 
encourage  personal  sunport  systems  through  established 
relationships  with  permanent  residents,  far.ulry,  or  with 
peers.  We  encourage  students  to  become  involved 
in  activities  and  organizations  so  that  thev  can  make 
a  valued  contribution  to  the  Universtiv  Community." 
By  building  self  -  esteem,  pressure  can  be  dealt  with 
constructively 


Though  small, Catholic  group 
remains  alive  at  Sewanee 


BY  WILL  KIDD 


FOR  FIVE  YEARS  there  has  been  an  organized 
Catholic  Community  in  Sewanee.  They  have  weekly 
mass  on  Saturdays  af  4:00  in  St.  Luke's  chapel  and  pot 
luck  suppers  once  a  month,  among  other  activities. 

Catholics  on  the  mountain  procured  from  their  Bis- 
hop permission  to  begin  an  innovative  parish  in  Sewanee 
five  years  ago.  Seeking  to  deal  with  spiritual  crises  and 
meet  some  of  their  own  liturgical  needs,  community 
members  and  some  students  joined  together  to  form  a 
Catholic  family. 

With  an  average  of  40  people  at  each  weekly  Mass, 
the  community  feels  it  is  doing  well.  They  are  seeking 
ways  to  reach  more  of  the  Catholic  students  in  Sewanee, 
who  reportedly  compile  TO  percent  of  the  student  pop- 
ulation. 


THE  PARISH  IS  called  innovative  because  it  has  no 
regular  priest  and  is  therefore  dependent  on  Lay  Min- 
istry for  its  life.  Different  priests  come  each  week  from 
off  the  mountain  to  celebrate  the  Mass  for  the  commu- 
nity. 

Among  the  community  members  active  are  the  Got- 
tfrieds  who  run  the  liturgy  committee,  the  Harts  who 
run  the  Social  Contact  Committee,  and  Patricia  Killen 
who  is  the  diocesan  advisor,  responsible  to  the  Bishop. 

Fritz  Bauerschmidt,  a  student,  is  president  and 
Jennifer  Murray  is  the  secretary  for  the  student  com- 
munity. 

The  Catholic  Community  welcomes  any  student  or 
community  member  to  its  weekly  Mass  and  other  act- 


LAUREL  POINT 
GUEST  COTTAGE 

Sewanee  on  bluff,  furn., 
kitchen,  fireplace, 
screened  porch.  Daily 
and  weekly. 


Tel.  615-598-0855 


Join  the 

HIGH  ADVENTURE 

SPORTS  CLUB 

Fly  Iikeabirdina2-scater 

ultralight,  learn  to  skydivc 
the  new  way,  soar  with 
the  eagles  in  a  hang-glider 
or  hot  air  balloon.    Many 
other  exciting  activities. 
Call  today  for  info. 
825-0444  or  write 

4065  Cummings  Hwy 
Chattanooga,  TN.   37409 


Valley  Liquors  -  Cowan 


Sewanee  Students—Use  Your  10%  Discount 
For  The  Best  Deals  Around 
SPEaALS....Some  More  Than  10  %    Off 


FRATS  AND  GROUPS- 
CHECK  OUR  PRICES  AND  SERVICES 


Rebel  Yell  Bourbon  Bols  Amarelto 

Reg.  $9.56      SALE  $8.15  Reg.  $8.70      SALES 


TURN  LEFT  BEFORE 

RR  TRACKS     |t 


josliWinc   (3&  4  liter) 
Reg.  $11.16      SALE  $7.54 


'■■  WINCHESTER 


"Less  than  10  minutes  from  Sewanee" 
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How  do  you  release  your  daily  tensions? 


BY  WILL  KIDD 


This  issue  we  asked  people  on  the  street  "How  do 
you  release  tension?" 

Liza  Martin:  I  drive  my  car,  turn  the  radio  up  full  blast 
and  scream  at  the  top  of  my  lungs. 

Steve  Paul:  Contemplation  and  meditation,  Create  a 
calm  scene  and  get  into  it.  Like  the  shore.  I  imagine 
the  breeze  and  the  wave. 

Mark  Rembert:  Playing  golf  and  reading  comic  books 
(Rom  and  Thor  among  others). 


Carl  Anderson:    I  answer  the  phone  (it's  always  for  me)  Dog:   I  stretch  my  back  and  chase  cats, 

or  I  go  to  Johnson. 


Granger    Marchman:       Riding  mountain   bikes   in   the 
woods  and  listening  to  the  "Grateful  Dead". 


Julie  Buono:   I  go  flying. 

Fritz  Bauerschmidt:   I  hit  my  friend  John. 


Elizabeth  Owens:    I  get 


Peter  Dowker:     Exercise  is  always  good.    Occasionally 
I  go  out  and  party. 


Laura  Phares:   Body  prints. 


Thatcher  Adams:    I  paint.   Watercolo 


NEW  HOURS 

Mon-Thurs...7-10 

Sun...l-9 

Fri  &  Sat  til  midnight 

Introducing  Homemade  Pizza.  Also  Party 
Supplies,  late  night  munchies,  meat  cut  to 
order,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  Budwei- 
serkeg:  $50.10.  We  accept  checks.! 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT. 


—  ■ 


Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  61 5-99*-2268 
CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 
LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 

Conference  Seating  Capacities  (Banquet— 500) 
Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  club, 
and  alumni  functions.  Call  Elizabeth  Tigue  for  de- 
tails. Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge.  Rustic  de- 
cor/equipped with  modern  conveniences  such  as: 
color  TV,  electric  air  &  heat,  carpeting,  spacious 
°-    '"untry  ham-shaped  swimming  pool.  Very 


npetitive  rates.     Come  do1 


l  ..II  r 


'for 


MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 
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Who  are  the  Untouchables,  anyway? 

WUTS  radio  programming 
traditional  and  new  music 


DESPITE  THE  UNEXPECTED  absence  of  its  pro- 
gram director,  who  chose  at  the  last  minute  not  to  re- 
turn to  school,  Sewanee's  own  WUTS  has  returned  to 
the  air  this  fall  with  a  "pretty  well-filled  schedule",  ac- 
cording to  Allan  Strand,  student  head  of  the  radio  sta- 
tion. 

"We've  got  some  pretty  good  variety,  too,"  Strand 
said  this  week.  "For  example,  a  popular  show  which  is 
new  this  fall  is  the  Untouchables  Trivia  Show.  Four 
guys--  I  can't  reveal  their  names-  come  up  with  trivia 
questions  about  TV,  history,  the  presidency,  etc.  Callers 
try  to  answer  correctly*  and  then  stump  the  panel  with  a 
question  of  their  own. 

It  has  become  a  kind  of  Sewanee  cult  phei 


photo  by  John  Ellis 


WUTS,  which  puts  out  200  watts  at  91 .3  on  the  FM 
dial,  has  also  retained  some  old  favorites  in  the  schedule. 
Vic  Void's  Psychotic  Sounds  Show  explores  the  new 
music  from  Athens,  L.A.,  and  other  cultural  centers, 
while  Tom  Lakeman  and  Gil  Gilchrist  look  at  classical 
selections,  to  name  two. 

"ONE  THING  I  would  like  to  do  is  step  up  news," 
Strand  said.  "We  just  picked  up  Scott  Stanley  for  that 
department.     Anyone  interested  in  doing  news  should 

Strand  said  he  would  also  like  to  see  some  editorials 
along  with  the  news,  which  currently  is  drawn  mostly 
from  AP  wire  and  Tennessee  state  government  releases. 
WUTS  is  on  the  air  from  7  a.m.  to  2  a.m.  daily. 


WUTS-FM  SduMe 
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Butcher, 

Harriers  run 

away  from 

CAC,  take 

title 


BY  ARNIE  FRISHMAN 


"WE  DID  IT!  WE  DID  IT!"  Such  were  the  words  of 
Coach  John  McPherson  following  the  smashing  victory 
of  his  Harriers  in  this  year's  CAC  Cross  Country  Champ- 
ionship, held  this  past  Saturday  in  Sewanee.  In  accumu- 
lating just  26  points  -  -  against  Rose-Hulman's  42;  South- 
79;  Principia's  111  and  Centre's  114 -- the 
Harriers  become  the  only  fall  sports  team  at  the  Univer- 
sity this  year  to  capture  a  CAC  championship  trophy. 
{Scoring  in  a  cross  country  meet  is  figured  as  follows: 
Each  competing  team  runs  its  seven  varisity  members; 
although  each  of  the  seven  members  receives  a  number, 
upon  his  completion  of  the  race,  indicating  his  order  of 
lish,  only  the  numbers  of  the  team's  first  five  finishers 
;  used  for  calculating  the  team's  overall  order  of  finish. 


V_ 


Laurence  Butcher  concentrates  on  his  stride 
during  his  near-record  win  in  the  CAC  cross- 
country meet,  held  at  Sewanee  last  weekend. 


The  numbers  of  the  first  five  finishers  on  each  team  are 
totalled;  the  team  with  the  lowest  composite  score  is 
declared  the  winner.  In  Saturday's  action,  Sewanee's 
top  five  finishers  -  -  Laurence  Butcher,  Charles  Yeomans, 
Paul  Pfefferkorn,  Charles  Atnip,  and  Andy  Hayes  -  - 
placed  first  ,  third,  fifth,  eighth  and  ninth  respectively, 
thus  giving  Sewanee  a  composite  score  of  26.) 

IN  FINISHING  FIRST,  third  and"  fifth  overall, 
Butcher,  Yeomans  and  Pfefferkorn  were  named  to  this 
year's  1983  CAC  All  Conference  Team. 

Individual  times  for  Sewanee  runners  were  Laurence 
Butcher,  26:27  (just  seconds  off  the  course  record); 
Charles  Yeomans,  27:00;  Paul  Pfefferkorn,  27:18; 
Charles  Atnip,  27:36;  Andy  Hayes,  27:39;  Scott  Stan- 
ley, 28:12;  and  Fred  Manning,  29:30. 


Behind  Butcher  is  senior  co-caDtain  Charles 
Yeomans,  who  placed  third. 


Team  captains,  Atnip  and  Yeomans  along  with  Mc- 
Pherson agreed  that  Saturday's  CAC  victory  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  season  of  dedication  to  a  training  schedule 
which  involved  both  morning  and  afternoon  workouts. 
Said  McPherson, "Our  guys  have  had  to  sacrifice  a  lot 
this  season,  but  today  that  sacrifice  paid  off." 

THE  HARRIERS  ARE  on  the  road  this  weekend  ; 
they  travel  to  Newport  News,  Virginia  to  compete  in  th 
NCAA  Regional  competition  to  be  held  at  Christopher 
Newport  College.  If  the  Harriers  place  first  or  seconi 
the  meet,  they  will  qualify  for  the  NCAA  National  Com- 
petition. 

Said  J  unior  Scott  Stanley  of  the  Harriers'  prospects  at 
the  Regionals,  "If  we  run  this  Saturday  like  we  ran 
Saturday,  we  have  an  excellent  shot  of  qualifying  for  the 


MBA 

Vanderbilt 


w 


Consider  a  Masters  in  Business  Administration 

Vanderbilt  University's  Graduate  School  of  Management  Offers: 

f  at  a  prestigious 


■  an  opportunity  l< 
major  university 

■  a  challenging  two  year,  full  lime  MBA 
program  lor  tomorrow's  business  leaders 

■  concentrated  study  and  praclical  experi- 
ence in-accounting,  finance,  marketing, 
organizational  behavior,  operations  man- 
agement, and  managemenl  information 
systems 

■  high  starling  salaries  and  outstanding 
placemen!  opportunities  with  major  cor- 
porations ihroughoul  the  U.S. 


■  linancial 
slraling  need 

■  an  opportunily 


For  information  and  an  application  write  c 
phone: 

Office  of  Admission,  Room  600 

Owen  Graduate  School  of 
Management 

Vandefbilt  University 


Please  wnd  me  Information  c 

Name 


nlng  Vanderblli's  Graduate  School  of  Management. 


Undergraduate  College  or  University- 


-Graduation  Oate_ 


1-24  fit  Exit  135 
(Tlontecxgle,  TN  37356 


Ycil  come  on  by    "The  Kitchen" 

INTRODUCING  PIZZA  AND  YOUR  FAVORITE 
SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE  THIS  FRIDAY 
AND  SATURDAY  NITE—         %  PRICE     ON  ANY  PIZZA 
WITH  STUDENT  ID.        COMEONOVERTO  "THE  KITCHEN." 
SET  A  WHILE  AND  ENJOY  OUR  PIZZA  AND  YOUR  FAVORITE 
BEVERAGE,  THEN  BROWSE  THRU  OUR  OTHER  "SPECIALITY  SHOPPES"! 
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Tigers  drop  final  two  encounters 


BY  PHIL  CAMPBELL 


eks  of  the 


THE  HIGHLIGHT  OF  the  last  twe 
|P83  season  for  the  Sewancc  Tigers  was  a  practice 
session  at  UT's  Neyland  Stadium  when  the  Tigers 
stayed  in  Knoxville  en  route  to  Hampden  •  Sydney. 

The  week  before,  Sewanee  had  lost  to  Rose-  Hul- 
man  44  -  21.  The  game  proceeded  the  way  many  Sew- 
jnec  games  do  at  the  beginning:  Rose  -  Hulman  took 
the  lead  and  added  to  it.   By  hatftime  it  was  30  -  7. 

In  the  second  half  there  was  no  great  Sewanee 
;e  the  23  point  deficit.  The  play  was 
;n,  as  both  teamsscoredl4  points. 
ers  killed  us,"  said  Coach  Horace  Moore, 
some  of  our  worst  mistakes  of  the  year  in 
id  you  just  can't  do  that  against  good  teams." 


comeback  to  i 
basically  even, 


this  game 

THE  BEST  OFFENSIVE  efforts  of  the  day  were 
given  by  freshman  tailback  Reggie  Benson  and  senior 
wide  receiver  David  Pack.  Benson  put  the  Tigers  on 
the  board  with  a  79  yard  run  in  the  first  half  and  added 


Dream  ends  for 
soccer  hopefuls 


BY  BEN  HARRIS 

FOR    THE    1983 

Sewa 

nee  Tiger 

squad,   the 

dream  is  over.     It 

nded 

,  for  all 

practica 

1  purposes, 

as  the  final  seconds 

tickec 

away  in 

iS 

2  1 

ass  to  arch- 

rival   Southwestern 

n    th 

first  ro 

jnd 

of 

he  College 

Athletic  Conference  Round  Robin. 

'  Though   the  Tigers   rallied   for 

of 

2  -  0  and 

2  -  1  over  Rose  Hul 

nan  a 

id  Centre 

th 

bid  for  NCAA 

Division  111  tournament  spot  was  at  an  end.  A  I  -  0 
loss  to  Principia  finished  the  Tigers  off,  leaving  a  third 
place  CAC  finish  as  the  end  result  of  a  season  that  had 
liad  promise  for  a  high  national  finish. 

It  was  a  sour  note  on  which  to  end  an  otherwise 
outstanding  year,  one  which  Coach  Peter  Haley  called 
"Our  best. ..since  I've  arrived  here."  The  disappointing 
results  in  the  CAC  Round  Robin  left  the  Tigers  with 
a  13  -  5  -  I  mark,  the  finest  in  the  history  of  the  soccer 
program  on  the  Mountain. 

The  DEFEATS  WERE  attributable  to  a  lack  of 
firepower  at  the  end  of  a  long,  arduous  season.  By 
the  time  the  CAC  tourney  rolled  around,  the  Tigers 
were  out  of  gas,  having  weathered  the  most  difficult 
set  of  opponents  to  ever  grace  a  Sewanee  soccer  sched- 
ule. 

Said  Haley,  of  the  performance  of  his  team  in  the 
Round  Robin:  "Against  Southwestern  we  just  came 
out  flat  and  didn't  play  well.  In  the  next  two  games 
we  played  with  very  little  intensity  but  still  were  able 
to  win.  Against  Principia. ..we  outplayed  them  the 
entire  way  but  just  didn't  cash  in  on  our  opportunities." 

Such  a  stale  finish  does  not  however  overshadow 
the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  the  1983  season. 
Haley  commented  that  "recordwise,  in  terms  of  play 
and  team  unity  we  had  a  tremendous  year"  and  indeed 
the  Tigers  did.  In  a  year  that  saw  soccer  attendance 
more  than  triple,  the  team's  accomplishments  were 
spectacular.  All  -Time  leading  scorer  Eddie  McKeithen 
finished  his  career  with  66  goals,  pacing  the  squad 
as  it  outscored  opponents  43-26  on  the  season.  Goal- 
keepers Lloyd  Whatley  and  Matt  Engleby  teamed  for 
95  saves,  while  offensively,  Sewanee  outshot  its  op- 
ponents 344-240. 

THE    '83    SEASON    was    the    last   for    the   squad's 

talented  seniors,  upon  whom  Haley  relied  for  the  strong 
leadership  so  vital  to  success.  Players  such  as  Eddie 
McKiethen,  Will  Reid,  David  Reece,  and  Chris  Smith 
will  be  difficult  to  replace,  but  Haley  points  out,  there 
are  underclassmen  waiting  in  the  wings.  Says  the  Coach, 
"I  feel  that  we  have  people  who  now  know  what  it 
takes  to  fill  these  roles:"  ■  • ...... • 


TD  runs  of  I  and  3  yards.  Pack  caught  5  passes  for 
125  yards,  one  of  which  went  for  64  yards  after  he 
stole  an  apparent  interception  from  two  Rose  -  Hul- 
man defensive  backs. 

The  defense  waited  until  the  next  week  to  show 
its  colors.  Sewanee  lost  to  Hampden  -  Sydney  29- 
14,  but  the  score  is  misleading.  One  of  Hampden  - 
Sydney's  touchdowns  came  on  a  recovery  of  a  Sewanee 
fumble  in  the  end  zone.  Because  of  6  Tiger  turnovers, 
the  defense  spent  a  great  amount  of  time  on  the 
field  . 

Hampden  -  Sydney  ran  96  offensive  plays  in  the 
hile  Sewanee  ran  only  48.  Furthermore,  the 
had  3  goal  line  stands  in  which  they  surrendered 
s  "chip  -shot"  field  goal. 

The  game  began  in  an  unusual  way.  The  Tigers, 
usually  a  second  half  team,  took  a  14  -  10  halftime 
lead  on  freshman  quarterback  Mark  Kent's  32  yard 
touchdown    pass    to    Lee    Pride    and    Reggie    Benson's 


II  } 


id  TD  r 


game 
defen 
.  only  ( 


BUT  THE  SECOND  half  was  basically  all  Hamp- 
den -  Sydney.  "1  saw  some  positive  things  happen 
out  there,  but  mistakes  definitely  killed  us,"  said  Coach 
Moore.  "These  things  happen  with  young  players, 
but  they'll  get  better.  I  wouldn't  be  using  the  freshmen 
if  I  didn't  have  confidence  in  them." 

The  Timers  finished  the  season  at  5-  4  overall  and 
3-2  in  the  C.A.C.  The  Tigers  can  do  no  worse  than 
third  and  may  tie  for  second  in  the  conference.  A 
particularly  good  bunch  of  seniors  will  leave  the  Tigers 
this  year.  The  senior  players  alphabetically:  defensive 
tackle  Larry  Cassano,  defensive  end  Mark  Cotter,  run- 
ning back  Marcus  Irigaray,  linebacker  Owen  Lipscomb, 
Wide  Receiver  David  Pack  {  who  may  have  another 
year  of  eligibility  ),  Running  Back/ReceiverBob  Rodden- 
berry,  Tight  End  Jim  Smith,  Offensive  Guard  Arthur 
Speck,  and  Cornerback  Martin  Stoudcnmire. 
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Field  hockey  team  finishes  fast 


BY  MIKE  HOFFMAN 

SEWANEE'S  LADY  TIGER  Field  Hockey  team 
ended  the  season  with  a  bang  by  placing  third  out  of 
12  teams  in  the  Deep  South  Tournament  and  ending 
up  9-8-1 . 

The  season  started  with  a  grim  5  game  losing  streak. 
It  seemed  that  coach  leannie  Fissingcr's  estimation  as 
a    "building    year"    would    turn    out    to    be    true. 

Only  three  of  the  19  girls  on  the  team  were  seniors, 
and  only  half  the  team  had  any  experience.  Finally, 
their  second  eame  at  home  brought  a  4-0  win  over 
Division  I  Vanderbilt.  The  next  three  games  produced 
losses,  but  a  game  with  a  club  from  Georgia  was  the 
truning  point  ot  the  Lady  Tigers'  season. 

The  next  8  games  were  pulled  off  without  a  loss. 
With  impressive  wins  over  Vanderbilt,  Catawba  (Div- 
ision II  NAIA),  and  Transylvania,  and  a  scoreless  tie 
with  Appalachian  State  (Div.  I),  the  Lady  Tigers 
managed  to  pull  their  meek  start  into  a  roaring  fin- 
ish. 


WITH  AN  IMPRESSIVE  25  career  goals,  (11  of 
them  this  season)  Senior  Cynda  Cavin  was  the  team's 
leading  scorer.  Other  important  scorers  include 
Jennifer  Boyd  (Freshman),  Jennifer  Cook  (Sopho- 
more), Elizabeth  Estes  (Junior),  and  Pam  Bargcr 
(Freshman). 

Coach  Fissinger  called  the  Sewanee  goal  cage  a 
"pillar  of  strength."  Junior  Heidi  Barker  and  fresh- 
man Marcclla  Taylor  are  the  stars  on  that  end  of 
the  field.  Before  this  season,  Barker  had  a  total  of  1 1 
saves  on  her  record,  but  now  the  number  stands  at 


131.    The 


120  • 


pared    to   Sewanee's    1982    Regional    All-Star    Sarah 
Coke,  who  made  98  saves  that  year. 

Marcella  Taylor  wasn't  doing  too  poorly  herself 
in  her  first  vear  on  the  field,  as  she  made  a  whopping 
61  saves  this  season,  stoppint  91%  of  the  attempted 
goals  against  her. 

GRANTED,  A  FINISHING  record  of  9-8-1  is  not 
spectacular.     It  is  nonetheless  a  winning  one  in  what 


Dance  fever  stirs  with 
Seven  &  Seven 
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was  hilled  a  huilding  season.  If  the  ladies,  after  losing 
only  three  players  next  vear,  can  keep  their  8  game 
winning  streak  going  into  next  season,  this  "building 
season"  will  have  paid  off. 

Sewanee  tennis 
players  ranked 

THE  SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  Ranking  Committee 
for  Division  III  has  put  out  its  rankings  for  this  spring's 
Tennis  season.  The  top  three  teams  are:  l)Millsaps,  2) 
Emory,   3)Sewanee.  Individually,  Scott  Clark  was 

ranked  fifth,  and  Sam  Woodall  was  ranked  ninth  in  the 
men's  division.  The  team  of  Woodall  and  Mike  Salis- 
buty  was  ranked  5th  in  men's  doubles. 

The  team's  season  beeins  in  February. 

Sp.  Ed. 


$10  million 
bequest 

Sewanee,  Harvard,  will 
just  have  to  wait  and  see 

BY  JOHN  LAMBERT 
Purple  News  Editor 

NOTHING  IS  GOING  on.  Papers  are  being  filed 
but  nothing  is  happening"  stated  a  spokesman  for 
the  University  Council  at  Harvard.     "I  am  sorry  but 


Such  is  the 


;  status  of 


/ill. 


provides  for  her 
A  lobotomy  pati 


rround  William's  bequest,  yet  the 
e  fairly  simple.  "His  estate  creates 
as  Rose,  his  sister,  lives,  the  trust 
aid  Ed  Watson,  University  lawyer. 
in  her  70's,  Rose  Williams  is  under 
"After  her  death  the  trust  goes 
department  of  creative  writing  (at  Sew- 


II  alleging  that 
a  will  when  he 
the  beneficiary," 
Tennessee  com- 
I  and  drug  prob- 


anec)"  Watson  stated. 

THE    ONLY    POSSIBLE    DELAY 

ceiving  the  trust  immediately  after 
caused  by  the  playwright's  brother, 
ceived  $25,000  initiallv. 

"Dakin  filed  a  contest  to  the  w 
Tennessee  was  incompetent  to  make 
made  it.  He  (Dakin)  would  have  been 
said  Watson,  "but  in  I970  Dakin  had 
mitted  to  a  hospital  for  care  of  alcoho 
lems.  That  made  Tennessee  mad  at 
he  never  forgave  him  " 

Dakin  also  assorted  that  the  will  < 
'under  influence,'  yet  he  never  stated  w 


THOUGH  EARLY  REPORTS  estimated  the  value 
of  William's  estate  to  be  at  10  million  dollars,  Watson 
said  that  these  figures  were  "arbitrary."  Watson  ap- 
proximated the  current  value  of  the  estate  to  be  at 
"about  4  million  dollars  in  real  and  personal  property 
and  whatever  is  received  from  royalties  off  his  Dlays." 

There  was  also  some  confusion  over  the  admini- 
stration of  the  trust.  "Harvard  as  an  institution  is 
not  involved,  only  the  head  of  the  creative  writing 
department  at  Harvard"  Watson  commented.  While 
not  receiving  money  from  the  estate,  Harvard  does 
receive  William's  journals  and  papers. 

"Whatever  happened  to  the  Tennessee  Williams 
will  ?"  asked  a  cartoon  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Purple. 
At  the  moment,  nothing.  And  it  could  be  years  until 
Sewanee  needs  to  start  planning  for  the  formation 
of  another  department. 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 


MARCH 


There  were  no  pink  and  green  outfits 
or  even  add-a-beads  at  the  .Washington 
peace  march,  but  Will  Kidd  found  it 
interesting     anyway.  Read     his     first- 

person  account  of  the1  march  on  page  3. 


HARD  CORE 


Bahia  Yachzan  penetrates  the  mysteries 
of  the  Sewanee  Review  in  her  look  at 
the  country's  oldest  literary  quarterly. 
It's  Inbetween. 


ALL-CAC 


Seven  Tiger  gridders  won  all-conference 
laurels.  Read  all  aboUt  it  in  Bryan 
Mainwairing's  rundown  on  page  15. 
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Did  Greg  get  Jenny  back? 
Just  ask  them  at  McCrady 


JENNY  GARDNER.  These  two  words  sum  up  , 
primary  reason  soap  operas  are  watched  daily  on  campu 
in  dorms  such  as  McCrady  and  Cannon. 

Scorpio   and    Greg   arc   some  other  very   import.m 

in  Cleveland  and  Hunter. 
Students  rush  out  of  Gailor,  clutching  a  chocolate 
e,  and  head  for  thi 
television.     They  storm  into  the  common  room  asking, 
"Did    I   miss  it  yet,   have   Jenny   and   Greg  gotten  to- 
gether?" 

By    11:45,    Monday    throygh    Friday,    the    common 
begin  to  fill  and  seals  are  taken  in  front  of  the 
i.C.  TV 

Will  the  soap  be  pre-empted  by  a  speech?     Would 
they   dare   have-  a   "Special    News   Bulletin?"     As  the 
theme    song  /or    "All    My    Children"    begins,   students 
breathe  a  quick  sign  of  relief  before  they  bei 
raptured  in  the  intensity  of  Tad  and  Marion's 
ship. 

The  Soap  popularity  was, supposed  to  have  peaked 
at  Luke  and  Laura's  wedding  ("General  Hospital"), 
later,  no  diminshmeni  in  pop- 
ularity is  in  sight. 

AT  SEWANEE.  the  two  programs  which  dominate 
the  afternoon  hours  are  "All  My  Children,"  and  "Gen- 
eral Hospital."  Some  students  watch  "One  Life  To 
Live,"  in  between  the  preceding  two,  and  others,  unable 
to  move  after  "G.H."  (as  it  is  popularly  rcfered  to) 
continue  to  stay  and  sec  how  Bo  and  Liz  are  on  "Days 
of  Our  Lives."  see  back  page 
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Public  affairs  grants 
available  for  summer 

STUDENTS  INTERESTED  IN  the  Tonya  Public 
Affairs  Internships  for  the  summer  of  1984  should 
see  either  Dr.  Robert  Keele  or  Dr.  Barclay  Ward  before 
Christmas,  Dr.  Keele  said  this  week. 

The  Tonya  Public  Affairs  Program,  funded  by  the 
Tonya  Foundation  in  Chattanooga  and  administered 
by  the  University  of  the  South,  provides  internships 
for  both  undergraduates  and  postgraduates  in  public 
affairs. 

The  deadline  for  proposals  is  April  14, 1984. 

Of  course,  finding  a  job  is  a  prerequisite,  Dr.  Keele 
said,  and  students  will  probably  want  to  use  Christmas 
and  Spring  break  to  locate  a  possible  internship. 

Once  students  have  found  a  job,  they  need  to  submit 
letters  of  commitment  from  their  prospective  super- 
visor, a  written  proposal  of  their  internship,  a  transcript, 
and  two  letters  of  recommendation. 

Last  year  17  undergraduates  and  five  graduates  were 
granted  stipends  for  internships  in  public  affairs. 

Undergraduates  interested  in  the  program  should  sec 
Dr.  Keele.  Those  interested  in  postgraduate  internships 
should  sec  Dr.  Ward. 

SAS  gallery  features 
works  of  Fassnacht 

THE  ST.  ANDREW'S-SEWANEE  Gallery  will  feature 
an  exhibition  of  recent  works  by  Atlanta  based  artist, 
Joe  Fassnacht,  November  5  through  December  8.  The 
exhibition  consists  of  sculptural  paper-castings,  terra 
cotta  sculptures,  and  graphite  drawings. 

The  gallery  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from 
noon  until  4  p.m.  Interested  croups  may  make  morning 
reservations  for  a  tour  bv  contacting  Mrs.  Marlis  Wadlcy 
Director  of  the  Gallery,  (61 5)  598-0503. 

Aid,  credit  offered 
for  NC  natives  now 

NORTH  CAROLINA  RESIDENTS  attending  an  out- 
of-state  college  are  eligible  for  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment Summer  Internship  Program  in  state  government. 

Twenty-three  students  will  be  selected  by  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  participate  in  a  living-learning  in- 
ternship in  .North  Xarolina  state  government  directed 
by  the  Institute  of  Government.  Institute  interns  will 
work  from  May  31  through  August  10,  40  hours  each 
week  in  a  responsible  position  in  a  state  department  and 
participate  in  evening  educational  seminars.  They  will 
be  paid  approximately  SI  50  per  week. 

Students  interested  in  the  program  should  secure  a 
brochure  announcing  the  program  and  a  State  of  North 
Carolina  application  form  from  their  college  or  uni- 
versity placement  office  or  local  Job  Service  office.  A 
brief  description  of  possible  internships  is  available  in 
college  placement  offices. 

Students  interested  in  the  Institute  of  Government 
program  should  mail  an  application  to  Mrs.  Carolyn 
White,  Institute  of  Government,  Knapp  Building  059A, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina,  27514,  by  February  10,  1984. 


Anthony  Harrigan 


Harrigan  holds  forth  on 
conservatism,  colleges 


BY  JOHN  SIMS  BAKER 


Anthony  Harrigan,  a  nationally  syndicated  colum- 
nist, lives  in  Sewanee.  He  was  born  in  New  .York  City 
and  grew  up  there  and  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  studied  at 
several  colleges,  primarily  the  University  of  Virginia. 
After  marrying  the  former  Miss  Elizabeth  Ravenel  of 
Charleston,  he  worked  for  the  University  of  Florida 
Press  and  later  served  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

He  is  now  president  of  the  United  States  Business  and 
Industrial  Council  and  of  the  United  States  Industrial 
Council  Educational  Foundation.  These  groups  are  le- 
gally separate  and  have  different  functions  but  share  the 
same  office  in  Nashville.  The  former  is  a  business 
spokesman  organization  for  which  Mr.  Harrigan  writes 
his  columns.  The  latter  primarily  promotes  conservative 
representation  at  colleges  through  an  international 
speaker's  bureau  and  by  helping  to  establish  alternative 
journalistic  ventures.  Mr.  Harrigan 's  primary  interests 
are  in- trade  and  foreign  affairs  with  which  he  has  had 
first-hand  experience  travelling  in  Cuba,  Central  Ameri- 
ca, Israel,  Vietnam  and  Africa.  His  column  is  published 
in  about  150  mainly  small  and  medium-sized  papers.  He 
has  also  written  for  some  fifty  professional  quarterlies  in 
the  U.  S.,  Europe,  Australia,  and  Canada  and  has  au- 
thored, co-authored,  or  edited  about  15  books. 

He  came  to  Sewanee  in  1974  while  his  youngest 
daughter  attended  the  Academy  and  has  lived  here  since 
then  while  maintaining  his  office  in  Nashville. 

B:  Why  does  your  group  devote  so  much  energy  to  pro- 
viding conservative  speakers  for  colleges? 
H:  I  think  the  prevailing  view  in  the  academic  area  of 
the  country  is  liberal  and  not  too  friendly  toward  con- 
servative political  and  cultural  ideas.  The  result  is  that 
speakers  are  primarily  liberals.   There  is  thus  a  great  lack 


of  balance  in' the  views  that  students  hear  at  their  college 
or  university,  bur  foundation  is  to  provide  some  bal- 
ance that  is  obviously  missing. 

B.  Have  your  speakers  encountered  any  hostility  like 
U...N.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  who  has  recently  been 
shouted  down  or  threatened  when  trying  to  speak? 
H:  Our  speakers  have  been  well  received.  So  far  we 
have  been  able  to  get  them  in  although  some  places  it 
isn't  always  easy.  There  has  been  hostility  along  those 
lines,  however,  with  the  conservative  student  papers  that 
have  been  started. 

B:  Could  you  tell  us  more  about  your  group's  involve- 
ment with  these? 

H:  The  foundation  has  a  program  of  providing  the 
seed  money  for  responsible  conservative  campus 
journals.  These  are  not  political  journals  but  they -gen- 
erally discuss  public  issues.  We  started  off  a  couple  of 
years  ago  by  providing  a  little  money  for  the  Harvard 
Salient;  and  since  then  we  have  helped  start  up  journals 
at  Yale  last  year,  The  Yale  Free  Press,  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  which  is  more  of  a  magazine, 
and  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
We  are  currently  starting  a  new  journal  at  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin.  Other  organizations  are  doing  the 
same.  Very  often  student  papers  are  exclusively  of  one 
point  of  view  or  are  very  liberal.  We  help  writers  to 
provide  an  alternative  to  that.  We  don't  fund  them;  we 
don't  have  the  money  for  that  but  just  help  them  get 
started  so  that  they  can  find  their  own  support. 

B:    Could  you  tell  about  the  reaction  these  papers  have 

met? 

H:    We  think  that  the  Harvard  papers  are  successful  and 

have    done    very    well    and   also   the   one   in   California. 

see  page  12 
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Peace  march  difficult  to  assess  easily 


ing  the 
minorities:     Com 

were  few  but  thei 


BY  WILLKIDD 

THE  TRIP  TO  WASHINGTON  for  the  Peace  March 
is  difficult  to  assess.  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it.  It 
wasn't  fun,  I  don't  know  if  it  was  successful.  It  wasn't 
strange  or  ordinary,  although  it  was  cold.  Let  me  just 
tell  you  what  stands  out  to  me  about  the  whole  trip,  and 
if  you  find  need  to  judge  it,  then  you  can  do  it.  I  can't. 

There's  not  a  lot  to  say  about  12  hours  of  driving  or 
about  sleeping  on  a  floor.  I  do  remember  having  apoco- 
lyptic  visions  during  that  half-in  half-out  type  sleep  you 
get  after  too  long  in  a  car.  Because  of  them  I  was  scared 
for  the  world,  and  I  remember  as  I  lay  down  in  an  office 
room  in  a  place  called  the  Crystic  Institute  downtown  in 
D.  C,  that  I  was  glad  I  was  there  marching  for  peace. 

In  the  morning  we  all  Tose,  went  to  church  and 
marched  to  the  rally  in  front  of  the  State  Department 
with  a  fair  number  of  the  Episcopal  Peace  Fellowship.  It 
was  good  to  walk  with  mainline  average-looking,  Amer- 
ica-loving Christians  to  the  rally.  It  was  good  because 
;  got  there,  in  spite  of  the  majority  of  people  be- 
same  as  us,  the  most  visible  people  were  radical 
nunists,  Anarchists,  Socialists.  They 
'  literature  was  plentiful.  They  moved 
around,  they  talked.  Their  eyes  looked  like  fire  when 
they  handed  you  a  newspaper  and  talked  about  Yankee 
imperialism.  I  was  scared  of  them.  More  than  that  I 
was  angry,  because  I  feared  that  their  presence  would 
discount  mine. 

I  WAS  THERE  to  plead  for  peace,  for  peaceful  means 
of  intervention.  I,  too,  want  the  interests  of  this  great 
country  protected.  As  long  as  they  aren't  economic  in- 
terests that  cause  other  people  to  starve,  just  so  I  can  eat 
frozen  pizza.  And  I  don't  want  to  blow  money  on  the 
military  before  we  try  every  peaceful  means  available  to 
protect  our  country  and  the  West. 

When  I  say  Communists  there  with  me,  I  wondered  if 
anyone  in  power  would  bother  to  listen  to  me.  I  felt  an- 
gry and  futile. 

At  noon  we  were  on  the  move  again.  By  this  time  I 
was  carrying  with  me  very  conspicuously  1  giant  pretzel 
that  I  questionably  acquired  from  a  truck  selling  fast 
food.  I  had  seen  the  Viet  Nam  memorial  and  like  the 
first  time  I  saw  it  last  summer,  was  very  moved. 


WHERE  WE  WERE  MOVING  was  to  meet  the  other 
two  rallies  and  join  into  one  in  front  of  the  White  House. 
On  the  way  down  the  eastbound  lane  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  we  passed  by  about  four  men  standing  on  a  van 
in  military  uniform  shooting  us  all  birds.  What  do  you 
do?  You  walk  by  -  you're  marching  for  peace.  But  how 
do  you  feel?  Bad.  Why  were  they  angry?  I  want  the 
same  things  they  do.  I'm  not  coming  down  on  them, 
nor  am  I  a  threat.  They  didn't  understand  me.  Again  I 
felt  futile.  And  I  kept  walking. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  we  had  picked  up  this  ex- 
Sewanee  man  named  Raoul.  He  seemed  very  knowledge- 
able of  what  was  going  on.  What  struck  me  about  him 
was  his  size.  He  was  huge.  And  as  I  noticed  him  I  no- 
ticed everyone  else.  I  can't  begin  to  draw  the  contrast 
with  Sewanee.  No  preps,  anywhere.  No  pink  or  green, 
no  add-a-beads.  Instead  there  was  a  lot  of  big  sweaters 
and  faided  jeans.  No  styled  hair,  but  hair  long  and  free, 
curly,  or  very  very  straight.  I  noticed  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  big  noses.  Everyone  looked  friendly,  and 
kind  of  earthy. 

MAKE  THAT  NEARLY  EVERYONE.  At  one  point 
I  saw  a  group  of  anarchists.  Black  leather  with  studs. 
They  sang  in  a  saw  that  sounded  like  two  records  playing 
backwards,  one  rock  and  one  Bach,  one  at  33  and  the 
other  at  78.  It  was  weird,  chaotic  noise.  They  looked 
mean  and  one  yelled  "Reagan  the  Rat"  over  and  over. 
We  also  saw  counter  demonstrators.  They  were  the  most 
fearsome  because  they  yelled  things  at  us.   I  found  later 


a... 


;  with  chains.    They 

nber  thinking  1  should  feel 
nething  like  "They're  the 
ot  us."'  Instead  I  felt  sad 
■urselves.    I  wanted  to  say 


that  some  of  them  hit 
were  the  only  ones  arrested. 

When  I  heard  that,  I  ren 
victorious  and  should  say  : 
ones  who'll  end  the  world 
that  we  had  to  fight  amonj 
"Let's  forget  politics  and  just  love  each  other."  I  never 
got  to  say  it. 

At  one  point  I  remember  seeing  a  yellow  balloon  slip 
from  someone's  hand  and  float  upward,  blown  by  the 
wind,  past  an  American  flag.  I  remember  thinking  that 
somehow  that  summed  up  my  whole  time  there.    The 


Ten  members  of  the  Sewanee  delegation  to 
1  the  Washington  peace  march  pose  shortly 
before  embarking  on  a  12  hour  car  trip  to 

flag  was  the  nation,  the  balloon  was  the  march.  The  na- 
tion saw  the  march  for  a  brief  moment,  and  the  march, 
the  balloon,  me,  went  floating  forlornly  above  the  flag, 
beyond  the  buildings,  until  the  cold  or  the  sun  or  just 
time  sent  it  empty  to  the  ground  to  be  tramped  on  and 
forgotten. 

IT  WAS  ONE  OF  those  moments  when  you're  lonely 
in  a  crowd,  united  with  everyone  yet  painfully  separate 
and  distinct,  and  lonely.  For  the  moment  it  put  the 
icing  on  my  cake  of  futility. 

Our  destination  was  the  elipse  where  there  was  some 
25,000  people.  Here  it  was  clear  that  mainline  Ameri- 
cans were  the  majority.  1  was  reassured. 

As  speakers  spoke  to  the  crowd,  I  wandered  around 
looking  at  people  and  buying  buttons.  I  ran  into  a 
friend  from  home  who  was  down  from  his  small  liberal 
arts  school  of  1300  people  with  a  group  of  250.  I  told 
him  I  was  from  my  small  liberal  arts  school  of  1000 
with  16.  We  decided  our  schools  must  represent  dif- 
ferent political  spectrums. 

Because  of  the  cold,  everyone  left  but  me,  since  I 
was  planning  to  stay  with  my  sister  overnight.  When  I 
was  the  only  Sewanee  person  left  I  got  to  hear  and  see 
face  to  face  my  first  political  candidate  Jesse  Jackson. 
He  spared  none  of  his  eloquent  techniques  to  get  us 
riled  up.  He  seemed  to  appeal  perfectly  to  the  crowd 
there,  pushing  for  an  end  to  military  intervention  in 
Central  America,  for  equal,  civil  rights,  and  an  end  to 
the  arms  race. 

BY  THE  TIME  he  was  done  the  whole  crowd  was 
shouting,  "our  time  has  come."  I  had  to  laugh  at  my- 
self for  getting  caught  up,  while  I  was  at  the  same  time 
proud  to  be  there,  and  also  sad  that  Martin  Luther 
King  couldn't  be  there  too. 

That  pretty  much  ended  it.  I  had  a  t-shirt,  some 
buttons  and  a  wealth  of  communist  newspapers  to  com- 
memorate the  event,  along  with  indelible  images  of  it 


the  capital  Will  Kidd,  the  author  of  this 
account  of  the  march,  is  kneeling,  fourth 
from  the  right. 

problems.  Some  say  nothing  will,  because  human  nature 
won't  change.  I  don't  buy  that.  I'm  a  Christian  and 
when  we  let  Him  God  changes  our  nature.  He  makes  us 
into  free  creatures,  fearless,  who  love  one  another. 
When  the  whole  world  is  free  of  fear  and  full  of  love, 
then  we  will  have  accomplished  our  goal.  We  won't  need 


I  went  to  Washingto 
for  this  change  in  huma 
because  if  we  don't  do  s 
any  humans  left  to  be  i 
that  the  yellow  balloon 
the  flag,  and  not  drift  aii 


because  politics  can  buy  time 
nature  to  come  about.  I  went 
ne  politics  now  there  won't  be 
ide  new  for  long.  My  hope  is 
saw  can  be  on  the  pole  with 
essly  by  into  oblivion. 


m  supply  sionf 


Now  open  Sundays    4:00  -  8:00 
Mon.-Sat.  11:30-  12:00 


Looking  back  1  think  I  felt  so  futile  because  I  know 
I  can  never  change  Reagan's  outlook,  and  that  he  can 
just  blow  the  whole  march  off  by  saying  it  was  all  com-l 
munists.  Now,  however  I  feel  a  little  less  futile.  People 
know  we  were  there  and  there  are  members  of  Congress 
who  agree  with  us,  even  if  the  executive  does  not. 
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Reflections  on  a 
few  people  who 
deserve  our  thanks 

THANKSGIVING  BEING  THE  time  to 
count  blessings  and  what  have  you,  it  might  be 
especially  appropriate  to  recognize  a  few  people 
who  deserve  some  credit  at  Sewanee. 

One  is  Dr.  Douglas  Paschall,  who  announced 
last  week  he  is  resigininghis  position  as  associate 
dean  to  return  to  full  time  teaching  effective 
June  30,  1984.  Most  students  probably  are 
not  aware  how  many  hats  Paschall  wears  at  any 
given  time-teacher,  adviser,  de  facto  counselor, 
writer,  head  of  a  long  list  of  organizations  and 
committees,  to  name  a  few-because  he  always 
seems  to  have  a  few  minutes  for  anyone  who 

Ihe  back 
burner 


C  harlrs  Hilmorr 
wants  to  talk  to  him. 

Paschall  said  he  is  resigining  because  he  wants 
to  devote  more  time  to  other  activities,  notably 
writing. 

By  the  way,  if  students  have  any  suggestions 
for  his  replacement  as  associate  dean,  Dean  Pat- 
terson will  probably  be  making  a  decision  before 
January  1 . 

TWO  OTHER  PEOPLE  meriting  a  nod  ara 
the  university  counselors,  Richard  Chapman  and 
Davelyn  Monti,  who  are  making  their  presence 
felt  in  several  areas  of  campus  life. 

A  number  of  student  leaders  praised  the 
counselors  during  the  recent  visit  by  the  Reg- 
ents. Sewanee's  unusually  high  retention  rate 
this  year,  it  has  been  suggested,  is  due  in  no  in- 
significant part  to  their  efforts. 

In  addition  to  duties  in  the  office  and  else- 
where, both  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  student 
and  community  programs.  Chapman,  for  ex- 
ample, helped  conduct  an  alcohol  awareness 
workshop  last  week  sponsored  by  BACCHUS, 
a  new  student  organization.  And  Monti  has 
recently  been  meeting  in  women's  dorms  for 
informal  discussions  about  social  pressures 
and  relations  between  the  sexes,  among  other 
topics. 

The  University  showed  a  lot  of  wisdom  in 
establishing  the  Counseling  Service  four  years 
ago,  but  the  real  credit  belongs  to  Chapman 
and         Monti        for        making        it        work. 
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By  Tom  Lakeman 


Fence-straddling  in  our  time 


l  AM  ALMOST  out  of  college,  and  thai  means  it's 
ne  to  choose  a  side  for  life. 
Democrat  or   Republican?   Liberal  or  conservative? 
uke  or  anti-nuke?    John  Birch  or  the  Fellow  Trav- 
Hurry  up,  hurry  up,  we  have  to  know  now. 


on  either  side  of  the  lir 
straddling,"  but  that  is  n- 
is  so  wide  that  it  looks  r 


It  might  be  called  "fence- 
uite  appropriate.  The  fence 
;  like  the  Great  Wall  of  Chi- 

subordinate  personal  judg- 


cheek  on 
snorts 


ent  to  the  dogma  of  the  masses. 

All  this  is  about  making  up  your  ( 
fusal  to  be  bound  by  precedent. 


nd  the 


1  rippe  (^heek 


ch  of 


At  one  time,  I  didn't  think  I  had  learned  i 
anything  in  college  with  regard  to  matters  political.  I 
still  felt  the  same  as  I  had  in  high  school,  or  whenever 
I  began  to  notice  the  affairs  of  state  and  their  con- 
sequences. 

But  now,   I   realize   that   I   am   more  confused  than 


Everyone,  no  matter  what  position  he  takes,  is  say- 
exactly  the  same  thing  to  me. 


I  SEE  NO  essential  difference  between  the  Sewanee 
Peace  Fellowship  and  the  Franklin  County  League  of 
Republican  Women.  Both  groups  operate  on  the  fund- 
amental fuel  -of  ideology.  Usually,  that  ideology  ap- 
proaches dogma. 

Actually,  the  words  are  equivalent. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  Knee-jerk  responses.  The  only 
reason  we  don't  always  pull  out  well-thumbed  hand- 
books to  help  calculate  our  answers  to  political  ques- 
tions is  that  we  are  already  well  programmed  with 
proper  lines. 

Right  now,  I  am  attempting  to  avoid  marching  along 


THE  REASON  I  think  about  this  so  much  now  stems 
from  things  I  have  written  in  this  paper  over  the  past 
three  or  four  years. 

I  was  absolutely  flabbergasted  to  branded  a  dyed-in- 
the-wool  conservative  for  opposing  the  five-day  week. 
That  opinion  put  all  things  I  wrote  in  the  category  of 
right-wing  jargon  for  some  people  who  read  them.  They 
were  reasoning  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  in- 
ferring a  dogma  where  none  was  implied. 

Academics  and  politics  are  quite  different  issues. 
I  tend  to  support  tradition  here  at  Sewanee-  and  if  that 
makes  me  a  conservative,  then  you  should  have  been  in 
the  Purple  office  as  this  issue  was  put  together.  They 
had  to  hold  a  gun  to  my  head  to  make  me  put  the 
Anthony  Harrigan  interview  on  the  layout  sheets.  I 
absolutely  and  fundamentally  disagree  with  everything 
I  have  ever  read  or  heard  of  the  man. 

Some  people  think  the  last  paragraph  contains  a  hor- 
rible contradiction.  I  do  not.  All  I  ask  for  in  reasoning 
is  a  basic  fairness  of  principles . 

I  DO  NOT  think  Mr.  Harrigan  exercises  such  fairness 
in  his  responses  in  the  interview  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
And,  reading  his  words,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  those 
cries  of  "imperialist  America"  come  from.  He  says 
it  was  unfortunate  that  the  British  and  French  Empires 
were  ever  dissolved-  not  for  the  sake  of  the  people  in 
the  colonies  so  much  as  for  the  sake  of  American  power 
and  economy. 

see  page  6 
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Four-course  load  explained 


EVERYONE  TALKS  ABOUT  how  fast  news  travels 
through  Sewanee,  but  unfortunately,  much  of  this  news 
is  incomplete  or  incorrect.  Most  students  have  heard 
bits  and  pieces  of  the  gossip  floating  around  about  a 
"four  course  load"  and  some  may  have  read  one  of  the 
articles  about  it  in  the  previous  issues  of  the  Purple, 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  don't  know  or  are  confus- 
ed about  the  issues  involved. 


just  a 
thought 


JJtSividl  oruMmgo 


The  Curriculum  and  Academic  Policy  Committee 
submitted  a  report  which  outlined  several  possible 
changes  and  their  possible  effect  to  the  university.  One 
of  the  plans  considered  called  for  a  change  in  the  student 
course  load  from  five  courses  per  semester  to  four.  This 
would  necessitate  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  re- 
quirements for  graduation.  Along  with  the  change  in 
student  course  loads,  the  faculty  teaching  load  would  be 
reduced  from  the  required  four  courses  per  semester  to 
three.  This  would  supposedly  allow  the  faculty 
more  time  for  class  preparation  and  would  allow  stud- 
ents to  study  their  courses  in  greater  depth.  A  second 
plan  called  for  a  student  course  load  of  five  courses  for 
four  semesters  and.  four  courses  for  four  semesters.  This 
would  be  in  conjunction  with  a  faculty  teaching  load  of 
four  courses  in  one  semester  of  the  academic  year  and 
three  in  the  other.  The  requirements  for  graduation 
would  again  be  reduced  to  correspond  to  the  new  course 
load. 

ALONG  WITH  THE  general  course  load  change,  sev- 
eral specific  course  changes  were  considered.  One  of 
these  was  the  addition  of  some  type  of  computer  science 
requirement,  to  assure  that  a  Sewanee  graduate  is  comp- 
uter literate.  There  was  also  a  proposal  to  require  one 
science  course  from  the  Natural  Sciences;  Biology, 
Chemistry,,  or  Physics.  There  was  a  suggestion  that  be- 
ginning and  intermediate  language  courses  be  taught  by 
the  intensive  method  whenever  possible.  The  intensive 
method  is  a  one  semester,  four  hour  course  in  place  of 
two  three  hour  courses.  Finally,  there  was  some  discus- 
sion regarding  the  introduction  of  75  minute  classes  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

What  would  such  changes  mean  for  Sewanee's  present 
and  future  students?  If  the  four  course  load-three 
course  teaching  load  proposal  were  to  be  passed,  it  is 
very  probable  that  many  of  the  majors  presently  being 
offered  will  become  unavailable.    Only  the  larger  depart- 


ments will  have  the  faculty  required  to  continue  both 
upper  level  courses  for  the  major  and  introductory 
courses  which  students  need  for  graduation  require- 
ments. The  smaller  departments  will  be  forced  to  either 
reduce  the  number  of  introductory  courses  they  offer  or 
they  will  have  to  eliminate  their  level  courses  and,  with 
them,  their  major.  Reducing  the  number  of  introduct- 
ory courses  will  mean  larger  classes  and  in  many  cases  a 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  the  course  to  a  point  where  it 
isn't  worth  offering.  Any  -students  presently  in  one  of 
these  majors  would  find  it  impossible  to  get  the  courses 
that  they  need  for  graduate  school.  They  will  be  forced 
to  transfer  to  another  university  which  offers  these 
courses.  In  the  future,  perspective  students  will  be  pre- 
sented with  little  choice  of  a  major  and  any  who  have 
plans  for  graduate  school  will  have  to  plan  on  taking 
courses  at  other  universities  either  during  or  after  their 
studies  at  Sewanee.  Considering  these  complications,  it 
is  unlikely  that  students  wishing  to  study  in  one  of  these 
areas  will  decide  to  attend  Sewanee.  In  time,  this  would 
mean  that  the  Sewanee  student  body  would  lose  the  di- 
versity of  interests  which  it  presently  enjoys. 


THE  SECOND  PLAN  for  reducing  the  course  load, 
by  alternate  four-five  course  student  and  three-four 
course  teaching  loads,  would  have  effects  similar  to  the 
first  plan.  Although' the  effects  would  be  less  severe, 
many  departments  would  still  be  unable  to  offer  their 
major.  The  committee  felt  that  a  department  should 
have  at  least  three  faculty  members  in  order  to  offer  a 
major.  Yet,  I  know  that  some  departments  with  this 
number  of  faculty  are  pressed  to  offer  a  major  under  the 
present  system,  and  a  reduction  of  courses  isn't  going  to 

A  reduction  in  course  load  wouldn't  be  without  ben- 
efits. It  would  open  up  more  time  for  students  to  study 
and  more  time  for  professors  to  prepare  for  classes.  Of 
course,  the  amount  of  this  extra  time  actually  used  for 
these  purposes  would  vary  among  individuals.  The  extra 
time  would  also  allow  professors  to  do  the  work  requir- 
ed to  keep  them  up  to  date  in  their  respective  fields. 
These  benefits,  however,  cannot  balance  the  losses  which 
Sewanee  will  suffer  if  such  a  plan  is  introduced  at  the 
present  time.  The  only  way  that  a  reduction  in  the  fa- 
culty teaching  load  will  be  feasible  is  if  the  faculty  is  si- 
multaneously increased  so  that  the  same  courses  could 
be  offered.  This  would. also  have  the  added  advantage  of 
decreasing  the  student-faculty  ratio.  In  many  cases,  a 
full  time  professor  wouldn't  be  needed.  An  additional 
faculty,  member  who  could  teach  courses  in  two  depart- 
ments, could  reduce  the  teaching  load  in  both. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  75  minute  classes  seems 
counterproductive  to  the  goal  of  a  decreased  student- 
faculty  work  load.  These  longer  classes  will  require 
more  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  professor  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  semester,  would  mena  that  more  material 
■"ould  be  covered.  Possibly,  the  same  material  could  be 
see  page  11 


What  next? 
Newbaseball  league 
may  catch  on  soon 

humor  BY  DAVID  TURNBOW 


THE  UNITED  STATES  Baseball  League  (USBL)  will 
throw  out  the  first  ball  Tuesday  night  to  begin  its  in- 
augural season,  says  league  commissioner  Pip  LeMange. 

"It's  really  exciting,"  explained  LeMange  at  a  press 
conference  last  Wednesday.  "We  hope  to  do  as  well  as 
the  USFL  did  this  year,  though  we  can't  expect  too 
much  at  first,  but  we're  really  hopeful,  really." 

The  USBL,  whose  season  runs  from  late  November 
to  the  USBL  World  Championship  Series  in  April,  is  the 
latest  in  bogus  professional  leagues  to  be  formed,  though 
the  first  challenger  to  baseball  in  quite  a  few  years.  Al- 
ready, the  signing  of  several  has-beens,  benchwarmers, 
and  minor-leaguers  from  the  "other  league"  has  taken 
place,  as  well  as  recruitment  of  many  budding  little- 
leaguers  to  million-dollar  multiyear  contracts.  The  an- 
nouncement by  the  New  York  franchise  on  the  penning 
of  Cy  Ty,  an  eleven-year-old  from  Brooklyn  through 
1988,  has  sparked  off  Little  League  organizations  na- 
tionwide, many  of  whom  arc  closing  their  gates  to  USBL 


"ANGRY?  OF  COURSE  I'm  angry!  Who  wouldn't 
be?":  these,  the  words  of  an  angry  man,  Josiah  Whitley, 
Ty's  coach.  "How  can  I  expect  Cy  to  come  through  for 
our  team  when  he's  has  to  play  all  year  'round?  He'll 
miss  spring  training  should  New  York  go  to  the  playoffs. 
You  can  bet  no  USBL  people  will  be  allowed  near  any  of 
my  players." 

Cy  Ty  declined  comment. 

Like  its  sister,  the  USFL,  the  USBL  has  given  fran- 
chises to  many  major  cities  as  well  as  a  few  offbeat  loca- 
tions. It  will  start  with  twelve  teams  this  year,  expand 
to  eighteen  next  year,  and  be  represented  in  all  fifty 
states  and  protectorates  by  1989.  A  guide  to  the  cities 
and  their  teams: 

1)  As  the  USFL  has  teams  in  cities  not  covered  by 
the  NFL,  so  too  does  the  USBL.  And,  following  the 
USFL  tradition  of  unique,  tough  guy  mascots,  we  have 
the  Bismarck  Stranglers  (originally  the  Boston  Strang- 
lers)  and  the  Jackson  Rippers  (Mississippi). 

2)  To  insure  success,  the  USBL  has  granted  fran- 
chises in  three  mass-media  markets:  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Houston.  This  has  resulted  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Sharks  (could  be  a  street  gang  or  the  things  in 
the  water  that  bite),  the  New  York  Muggers  (New  York 
mentality),  and  the  most-feared  people  of  the  NASA 
home  town,  the  Houston  Police. 

3)  Colorado  has  a  baseball  team  to  play  in  UFC  Stad- 
ium, in  the  mode  of  the  Denver  Gold  (USFL):  the 
Boulder  Rocks. 

4)  Trying  to  relate  to  the  masses,  the  San  Francisco 
Parade  have  come  about,  while  Miami  has  dubbed  their 
team  the  Cubans.  Also  in  this  category  fall  the  Bermuda 
Tourists  (formerly  the  Shorts). 

5}  Montana  gets  their  first  professional  sports  team 
in  the  form  of  the  Helena  Pimps.  Unfortunately,  the 
home  team  fans  must  travel  to  Brigham  Young  in  Utah 
to  see  their  team,  as  they  were  unable  to  secure  a  stad- 
ium within  Montana. 

6)  Lastly,  those  baseball  teams  who'll  be  freezing 
their  bats  off  this  winter,  and  who  should  have  put  more 
thought  into  a  name  for  the  team:  the  New  Hampshire 
Suburbs  (a  misnomer,  so  I'm  told)  and  the  Maine  Eeacks 
(ouch!). 

DAVE'S    PREDICTIONS   FOR     opening  night  games: 

Sharks  3,  Tourists  0 

Muggers  11,  Police  4 

Stranglers  2,  Rippers  1 
Later  on  this  week:     Rocks  in  Maine,  the  Pimps  at  the 
Parade,  and  the  Cubans  visit  the  Suburbs. 
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Gage  responds  to  editorial  page  of  last  issue 

-     .     _  ...  He  continues  by  saying  that  he  is  "saddened"  by  his     I   am   also  sorry   that    peaceful  negot 


To  the  Ed 

In  reading  the  editorial  page  of  the  latest  SEWANEE 
PURPLE  I  must  say  that  I  was  at  least  disgusted.  There 
were  two  things  which  immediately  caught  my  eye, 
and  following  a  closer  inspection  I  found  my  initial 
feelings  of  disgust  to  be  greatly  amplified. 

First,  the  "cartoon"  by  Tom  Lakeman  is  simply  the  pro- 
duct of  a  severely  deranged  individual.  1  doubt  that 
this  cartoon  will  ever  reach  the  breakfast  table  of  the 
families  of  any  deceased  Marines,  but  if  it  did  I  do  not 
think  that  they  would  be  at  all  pleased  with  his  effort. 
Mr.  Lakeman  shows  NO  respect  for  our  country,  or  for 
the  human  life.  It  is  a  fact  that  two  hundred  plus 
Marines  were  killed  in  Beirut,  but  why  does  Mr.  Lake- 
man  insist  on  depicting  this  American  tragedy  in  such 
a  vulgar  manner.  I  do  not  think  that  the  readers  of 
this  newspaper  should  be  subjected  to  such  tasteless 
trash,  and  in  the  future  1  would  hope  that  Mr.  Lakeman 
would  use  more  sound  judgement  in  choosing  his  car- 
toon topics,  and  messages. 

[  was  also  disturbed,  though  not  so  drastically, at  David 
Brumgard's  editorial  concerning  our  military  inter- 
vention in  Grenada.  Mr,  Brumgard  begins  his  article 
by  venturing  into  the  recent  history  of  Vietnam.  If 
he  is  willing  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  time  to  dis- 
credit U.S.  intervention,  why  don't  we  turn  back  a 
little  further  to  recall  the  reasons  that  we  enjo*  our 
freedom  as  Americans.  Americans  have  always  been 
willing  to  give  their  lives  for  our  country.  This  is  a 
country  founded  on  self  sacrifice,  and  when  it  becomes 
necessary  for  Americans  to  risk  their  lives  for  our 
country,  and  common  beliefs,  Americans  have  will- 
ingly answered  the  call.  So  if  it  is  history  Mr.  Brum- 
gard wants  to  use  as  a  point  of  reference,  then  I  wish 
he  would  open  his  eyes  and  look  at  the  whole  pic- 


by  saying  that  he  is  "saddened"  by  hi: 
fellow  students  who  exhibit  pride  in  U.S.  intervention 
in  Grenada.  I  will  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
extremely  proud  for  my  country,  and  I  am  sad  for 
anyone  who  does  not  share  my  pride.  I  also  do  not 
believe  that  the  U.S.  government  quickly  resorted 
to  military  action,  as  Mr.  Brumgard  speculates.  Simply 
because  Grenada  is  not  capturing  daily  headlines  does 
not  mean  it  is  not  a  primary  concern  of  our  government. 
A  military  exercise  of  this  magnitude  is  not  conceived 
overnight,  nor  is  the  decision  to  use  military  force. 
It  is  ludicrous  to  think  that  the  United  States  jumped 
quickly  and  thoughtlessly  into  combat. 


Mr.  Brumgard  continues  by  saying  he  honestly  does 
not  know  what  he  would  have  done  in  Grenada.  I  do 
not  see  how  there  could  be  a  question  in  his  mind.  Is 
it  not  enough  mat  Grenada  housed  enough  Soviet 
weapons  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the 
island?  Is  it  not  enough  that  Soviet  supported  Cubans 
were  extending  an  airport  runway  to  more  easily  ac- 
commodate Soviet  military  aircraft?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  American  medical  students  were,  in  fact,  in  danger 
of  losing  their  lives??  We  simply  had  no  choice.  I  am 
as  sorry  as  any  fellow  American  that  this  invasion  cost 
us  the  precious  commodity  of  human  life,  but  one 
must  realize  that  these  were  Americans  who  by  choice, 
not  by  the  Selective  Service  process,  elected  the  mili- 
tary, its  benefits  and  consequences,  as  an  occupation. 
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from  page  4 

I  really  don't  understand.  I  cannot  imagine  Mr.  Har- 
rigan  attacking  the  concept  of  home  rule  in  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  he  has  the  best  interests  of  third-world 
countries  at  heart,  feeling  that  their  troubles  result  from 
the  general  stupidity  of  their  populations. 

Yet  I  must  protest  the  suggestion  that  the  economic 
situation  of  any  former  British  colony  would  be  im- 
proved if  it  were  still  subordinate  to  London.  Ask  Brit- 
ish blue-collar  workers  how  glorious  their  economic 
empire  is  today. 

What  is  more  likely  is  that  Britain  would  be  able  to 

draw  resources  from  those  third-world  nations.  England 

could  stave  off  absolute  poverty  for  a  while  longer- and 

we  wouldn't  have  to  listen  to  the  small  countries.  They 

Id  simply  be  an  internal  problem  of  England. 

I  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Harrigan-  it  would  be  nice  if 
hese  problems  did  not  exist.  But  they  do.  And  there 
i  no  comprehensive  ideology,  left  or  right,  which  covers 
II  the  problems  we  must  face. 

That's  why  I'm  sitting  on  the  fence. 
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lso  sorry  that  peaceful  negotiations  were  not 
but  the  United  States  cannot  continue  to 
conduct  above  the  table  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  while  they  are  conducting  under  the  table  mili- 
tary buildups  so  close  to  our  borders. 

In  conclusion,  if  Mr.  Brumgard  loves  his  country  as 
much  as  he  says  he  does,  then  there  is  no  excuse  for  him 
not  to  exercise  some  good  old  American  pride  in  our 
recent  triumph.  In  this  age  of  nuclear  super  powers,  it 
is  a  fact  of  existance  that  occasionally  it  is  imperative 
to  flex  our  military  muscle,  and  the  true  American 
should  praise  his  country  for  knowing  when,  where, 
how,  and  to  what  extent  this  is  necessary. 

Sincerely, 

William  A.  Gage,  Jr. 


Gavin's  statistics 
better  than  shown 

DEAR  EDITOR: 

I  would  like  to  correct  a  misleading  statistic  in  the 
last  issue's  field  hockey  article.  Senior  Cynda  Cavin 
four  years.  Furthermore  the  career  goals  given  for  her 
was  a  mere  25.  This  is  an  inaccurate  number  since  the 
only  "career"  statistics  that  were  accessible  to  the  pre- 
sent coach  were  last  season's.  Cavin  can  respectfully 
retire  from  four  years  of  field  hockey  with  an  impress- 
ive 58  career  goals. 

Also  I  would  like  to  add  a  personal  note  in  reference 
to  several  unrecognized  players  in  their  final  year. 

New  player  senior  Jill  Webb  played  an  outstanding 
season  as  right  wing  starter.  Her  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
added  strength  to  the  team's  positive  mental  attitude. 
Senior  starters  Josephine  Squire  and  Mary  Alves  were 
consistently  strong  players  in  the  defense.  After  the 
discouraging  five  game  losing  streak,  Squire  and  Alves 
determination  and  leadership  helped  to  redirect  the  team 
toward  a  winning  season. 

Finally,  in  reference  to  the  previous  issue,  there  are 
four  seniors,  not  three.  Although  we  did  have  what  was 
described  as  a  "building  season,"  this  year  the  fact 
remains  the  hockey  team  will  lose  four  -excellent  sup- 
portive players  not  "only  three  players." 

Sincerely, 
Elizabeth  Estes 
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Central  American  policyanalyzed 


BY  CHARLES  BROCKETT 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  POLICY  for  Central 
America  has  been  aimed  at  preventing  Nicaragua  from 
becoming  another  Cuba,  El  Salvador  from  becoming 
another  Nicaragua,  Guatamala  another  El  Salvador, 
and  Costa  Rica  from  becoming  like  the  rest  of  Central 
America.  Despite  the  considerable  efforts  of  his  ad- 
ministration, each  country  is  now  closer  to  the  feared 
outcome  than  it  was  three  years  ago.  Some  would 
blame  liberals  and  "doves",  arguing  that  they  kept 
Reagan  "from  being  Reagan"  toward  Central  America. 
Nonetheless,  most  specialists  on  the  region  argue  that 
faulty  policy  based  on  erroneous  assumptions  is  un- 
intentionally promoting  the  opposite  of  the  results 
desired. 

Reagan's  policy  towards  the  region  was  intended 
to  contrast  with  the  perceived  incompetence  and  in- 
consistency of  his  predecessor.  These  weaknesses, 
it  was  argued,  followed  from  Carter's  attempt  to  pursue 
a  moralistic  foreign  policy.  In  contrast,  the  new  ad- 
ministration emphasized  the  threat  to  our  national 
security  represented  by  the  conflicts  in  the  region. 

ALTHOUGH  BY  THE  END  of  its  first  year  the 
administration  had  to  move  away  from  its  original 
intention  to  make  its  Central  American  policy  the 
centerpiece  in  its  global  strategy  to  confront  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies/proxies,  it  has  continued  to  stress 
outside  intervention  as  the  source  of  regional  insta- 
bility. The  Sandanistas  were  armed  and  trained  by 
Cuba.  Now  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  through  Nic- 
aragua, arm  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador,  as  well  as 
provide  training  and  organizational  assistance.  Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick  has  claimed,  for  example,  that  the 
terrible  violence  in  El  Salvador  was  not  caused  by 
social  injustice — a  "situation  that  has  existed  for 
decades"  — but  by  the  "introduction  of  arms  from 
the  outside." 

This  statement  epitomizes  the  Reagan  policy  tow- 
ard Central  America;  it  couples  a  stress  on  outside 
intervention  with  an  appalling  ignorance  of  the  re- 
alities of  the  region.  In  this  instance  Kirkpatrick  is 
apparently  unaware  of  the  virtually  inevitable  develop- 
ment from  the  fraudulent  presidential  elections  in 
1972  and  1977  to  the  repression  of  the  mass  organi- 
zations in  1979  and  1980  to  the  increasing  recourse 
to  guerrilla  activities  in  1980. 

IT  WOULD  BE  FOOLISH  to  assume  that  arms 
are  not  being  sent  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador. 
On  the  other  hand,  after  three  years  in  office  the  Reagan 
administration  has  yet  to  provide  reliable  public  sub- 
stantiation for  its  charges  that  Nicaragua  is  a  substantial 
contributor  to  the  violence  in  El  Salvador.  Even  worse, 
while  it  continually  castigates  Nicaragua,  it  has  virtually 
ignored  the  true  cause  of  Salvadoran  violence.  Thou- 
sands of  innocent  people  have  been  killed  in  the  last 
four  years,  often  after  prolongucd  and  gruesome  tor- 


ture, invariably  by  government  security  forces  or  by 
right-wing  death  squads  (the  Nov.  21  Newsweek  reports 
that  they  have  escalated  their  violence  once  again). 
This  is  the  problem  in  El  Salvador. 

It  is  true  that  Nicaragua  has  undertaken  a  tremen- 
dous military  buildup.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why.  Today  the  United  States  gives  direct  financial 
assistance  to  forces  identified  with  the  despised  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Somazas.  In  1954,  a  leftist  (elected) 
government  was  overthrown  in  Guatamala  by  forces 
financed    by    the    United   States   (then   too  using   Hon- 


duras as  a  staging  area).    And,  of  course,  there  is  Nic- 
aragua's own  history. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  helped  to  overthrow  a 
nationalist  Nicaraguan  dictator  in  1909  and  then  landed 
2000  troups  in  1912  in  order  to  keep  our  favorite  in 
power.  For  the  next  21  years  there  was  an  almost 
continuous  meddling  in  their  politics.  By  the  late 
I920's  we  had  over  5000  troops  in  Nicaragua,  many 
of  them  actively  fighting  the  nationalist  leader  Augusto 
Sandino,  the  namesake  of  today's  Sandanistas.  Just 
whose  national  security  is  threatened  by  whom? 


Costello  ponders  issues 


To  the  Editor: 

My  several  years  at  Sewanee  have  taught  me  to  be 
observant  and  inquisitive.  I  try  to  view  strange  occur- 
rences rationally  while  considering  all  the  possibilities. 
By  using  this  logical  process,  I  am  often  able  to  solve 
problems,  or  at  least  make  sense  of  them.  But  one 
problem  completely  evades  not  only  my  logic  but  seems 
to  defy  the  laws  of  nature. 

Everyday  since  my  freshman  year,  I  have  gone 
directly  from  the  so-called  "SPO"  to  Gailor  for  lunch. 
(Sometimes  I  eat  at  the  BC,  but  that's  beside  the  point.) 
What  I  observe,  as  perhaps  others  have,  is  a  most  curious, 
strange  sight  which  defies  rational  explanation.  I  see  dog 
feces  on  the  rocks  in  front  of  Woods  Lab.  I  then  ask 
myself,  "Matt,  which  Sewanee  dog  goes  to  the  bath- 
room on  the  rocks  in  front  of  Woods,  and  why?"  Never 
before  have  I  seen  such  a  thing.  To  me,  this  is  as  inex- 
plicable as  the  famed  statues  oh"  Easter  Island.  (One 
explanation  for  this  phenomenon, is  that  it  is  the  work  of 


a  student.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  urge  you  to  seek  counsel 
from  Mrs.  Monti  or  Mr.  Chapman.)  One  of  the  more 
disturbing  aspects  of  this  is  that  at  first,  no  more  than 
two  rocks  were  targeted.  This  year  it  has  spread  to  no 
less  than  four  rocks. . .  . 

Another  problem  has  been  on  my  mind  recently. 
Although  this  is  not  nearly  as  serious  or  important  an 
issue  as  the  phenomenon  at  Woods.  This  problem,  in  my 
opinion,  also  seems  to  defy  logical  explanation.  I  refer 
to  the  Reduced  Course  Load  Proposal.  Like  the  dog 
feces,  this  mysterious  problem  appeared  suddenly,  and 
has  gathered  considerable  momentum.  Unlike  the  dog 
logs,  the  proposal  has  the  support  of  an  alarming  number 
of  professors.  I  apologize  for  straying  from  my  original 
point. 

I  feel  much  better  having  gotten  this  off  of  my  mind. 


ely, 


Matthew  Costello 


Sewanee  Off  Broadway  offers 
free  classes  in  variety  of  dances 


BY  LEE  AcARTHUR 


SEWANEE  OFF  BROADWAY.  What  is  it?  It's  a 
group  of  industrious  students- who  are  willing  to  teach 
almost  any  imaginable  dance  step.  They  offer  classes 
free  to  students,  faculty  members,  and  their  families  in 
jazz,  ballet,  modern  dance,  and  tap.  Their  most  recent 
class.  How  to  Shag,  is  offered  every  Thursday  night  at 
8:30  in  the  Ballet  room,  located  in  the  gym. 

This  is  not  just  a  teaching-learning  experience;  per- 
forming is  also  included.  This  year,  they  have  performed 
at  various  activities  sponsored  by  the  Women's  Confer- 
ence and  Parent's  Weekend.  Neither  performance  nor 
regular  attendance  is  necessary,  it  was  ".  .  .  designed  to 


provide  an  outlet  for  dance.  .  ."  stated  Ginger  Baxter, 
the  president.  Other  officers  include  Kathy  Newman, 
the  secretary-treasurer,  and  Nancy  Johnson,  the  sponsor. 
This  group  was  started  three  years  ago  by  Mary  Hamp- 
ton, Beth  Barbre,  Kathy  Newman,  and  Mary  Wright. 

NEXT  SEMESTER  THEY  will  be  organizing  class- 
es in  aerobics,  beginning  jazz,  modern  dance,  the  shag, 
the  waltz,  the  fox  trot,  and  tap.  Although  physical 
education  credit  is  not  feasible  through  these  classes, 
Nancy  Johnson  does  offer  ballet  and  jazz  during  the 
afternoons  for  credit. 

If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  part  of  this  active 
group  it  is  suggested  that  you  get  in  touch  with  Ginger 
Baxter  or  just  watch  for  details  in  the  SPO. 


Resorting  to  trash  not  fun  ,  Bean  says 


Dear  Purple  People, 

I'm  sick  and  tired  of  digging  through  trash  cans.  I'm 
not  on  the  meal  plan,  so  I  don't  pick  up  my  Purple  at 
Gailor.  Although  I've  been  told  Purples  are  put  out  in 
the  SPO,  I  check  my  SPO  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  I've 
never  seen  Purples  there.  Another  Complaint:  My  par- 
ents have  paid  for  Purple  subscriptions  since  my  first 
year  in  the  college,  and  have  never  received  more  than  2 
issues  a  semester,  with  those  usually  being  8-12  weeks 
late.  Two  weeks  ago,  they  received  the  Fraternity  rush 
issue.  I've  talked  to  other  people,  and  they  seem  to 
share  my  problem;  we  never  see  the  Purple  until  it  has 
been  out  a  week,  and  when  we  do,  it's  usually  an  issue 
someone  has  fished  out  of  a  trash  can.    Perhaps  you 


uld 


distribution  practices.  Perhaps 
since  all  students  and  faculty  have  SPO  boxes,  but  not 
all  students  and  faculty  eat  at  Gailor,  then  you  should 
consider  distributing  through  the  SPO.  This  could  either 
take  the  form  of  stacks  of  Purples  on  the  tables,  or  bet- 
ter yet,  put  a  Purple  in  our  SPO  box.  As  to  the  problem 
with  my  parents,  perhaps  issues  to  paid  subscribers 
should  be  first  priority  (at  least  if  you  plan  to  keep 
them,  or  attract  other  subscribers).  As  I  understand  it, 
part  of  my  student  activity  fee  goes  toward  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Purple.  I  feel  this  perhaps  entitles  me  to 
actually  be  able  to  see  or  read  at  least  the  majority  of 

Sincerely, 
Barry  B.   Bean 


Sometimes  it  pays  to  complain.  If  all  has  gone  well, 
Barry,  you  should  be  reading  this  along  with  your  other 
mail  in  the  SPO.  Thanks  to  your  suggestions  and  those 
of  other  people,  we  will  distribute  issues  of  the  paper  to 
students  through  the  SPO  from  now  on.    No  more  trash 


We  seem  to  have  had  a  few  snags  in  getting  the  paper 
to  the  mail  boxes  of  our  subscribers,  however,  in  more 
than  a  few  cases.  Circulation  manager  David  Turnbow 
is  working  hard  to  get  the  bugs  out  of  the  system,  but 
second<lass  mail  is  not  always  speedy  nor  computer 
mailing  lists  always  mistake  -  free.  Please  let  us  know  if 
your  family  is  not  receiving  the  papers  it  ough  t  to,  folks, 
so  we  can  correct  it.    Thanks  for  the  input.   —Ed. 


In  between 


BYBAH1A  YACK2AN 

ON  THE  SECOND  floor  of  Walsh-Ellett.  behind  iwo 

innocuous-looking  doors,  lies  the  cramped  and  cluttered 
office  of  the  internationally  recognized  Sewanee  Review. 
At  the  home  of  the  oldest  literary  quarterly  in  the  U.S.. 
amid  bookshelves  stacked  on  bookshelves,  filing  cabinets 
standing  under  filing  cabinets,  the  three  principal  co- 
horts in  this  operation  work  at  a  rigorous  pai 


cted 


ing  world.  They 
-ing  editor.  Mary 
manager.  Audrey 
ant,  does  proof- 
reading in  her  own  home,  away  from  the  fire  hazards  of 
the  office.  This  dedicated  crew  work  together  to  perpet- 
uate the  tradition  of  excellence  which  characterizes  the 
Sewanee  Review. 

If  the  quality  of  a  literary  magazine  depends  primari- 


ly on  the  personality  and  ability  of  the  editor,  then  the 
Sewanee  Review  has  been  fortunate  in  its  editors- 
beginning  with  William  Peterfield  Trent,  who  started 
the  magazine  in  1892.  But  this  claim  is  not  the  whole 
picture:  to  sustain  a  successful  reputation  an  editor 
needs  a  lot  of  help  from  his  supporting  staff,  and  George 
Core  is  very  appreciative  of  his.  He  describes  details  of 
daily  work  in  the  Review  office  in  his  article  "The 
Sewanee  Review  and  the  Fditorial  Performance"  {pub- 
lished  in   the  Yearbook  of  English  Studies  in    1980): 

The  work  is  demanding:  day  after  day  the  Staff  of  a 
quarterly  is  taxed  by  the  contingent  and  the  mundane.  . 
The  real  work  ■  -  the  editing  of  a  given  issue  (including 
the  copyediting  and  proof-reading),  the  evaluation  of 
submissions  (solicited  and  unsolicited),  the  consideration 
<>!  new  books  and  possible  reviewers  for  those  books,  the 
fulfilment  of  subscriptions  and  of  orders  for  back 
numbers,  the  managing  of  the  budget,  the  promotion  of 


the  Individual  issue  and  of  the  magazine  as  an  enter- 
prise- -  is  often  scanted  when  the  staff  is  involved  in 
such  diversions,  and  fust  as  often  the  members  of  the 
staff  fall  behind  in  one  department  while  drawing  a- 
breast  in  another. 

THE  FOCUS  OF  the  Sewanee  Review  is  upon  English 
and  American  literature  from  1500  to  the  present.  Each 
issue  contains  fiction,  poetry,  critical  essays,  and  book 
reviews.  At  present,  says  Mr.  Core,  SR  reviews  more 
books,  more  promptly  and  in  greater  depth,  than  any 
other  quarterly.  The  critical  program  tends  to  be  retro- 
spective, with  the  emphasis  on  modernism  since  1910. 
In  the  1982  Library  Journal  Farber  described  the  SR  as 
"one  of  the  important  cultural  forums  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Lengthy  reviews,  presenting  as  many  as  18 
related  titles,  provide  an  excellent  means  of  surveying 
recent  work  in  a  particular  area."    He  adds  that  every 

Sewanee 

In  some  circles 

than  Sewanee  itsi 

literary  quarter* 


college  library  should  have  ; 
(the  first  year  of  Allen  Tate 
subscription. 

The  history  of  the  Sewanee  Review  falls  into  two 
phases.  For  the  first  fifty  years  it  was  a  quarterly  of 
general  culture  devoted  to  the  humanities.  Some  of  its 
contributors  were  distinguished  writers,  but  much. of 
the  writing  was  done  by  Sewanee  faculty  members. 
After  the  sixteen-year  editorship  of  William  S.  Knicker- 
bocker, Andrew  Lytle  agreed  to  direct  the  magazine 
temporarily  as  managing  editor.  According  to  Mr.  Core, 
Lytle's  work  superbly  prepared  the  way  for  the  second 
phase  of  the  Review,  which  began  with  Allen  Tate's 
brief  but  influential  editorship  (1944-46).  Tate  had  the 
magazine  redesigned,  tripled  the  paid  circulation,  and 
initiated  the  practice  of  paying  its  contributors,  thereby 
putting  the  magazine  on  a  solidly  professional  basis. 
Lytle  and  Tate  changed  the  direction  and  emphasis  of 
the  magazine  by  making  it  a  specifically  literary  quarter- 
ly. These  two  men  were  well  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  big  names  in  literature,  and  some  whose  fame  was 
increasing,  and  brought  them  into  the  circle  of  SR  con- 
tributors: W.  H.  Auden,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Marianne 
Moore,  Wallace  Stevens,  John  Berryman,  Robert  Lowell, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  Dylan  Thomas,  and  Robert  Penn  Warren,  to 
name  a  few.  Following  Tate,  John  E.  Palmer  (1946- 
1952),  Monroe  K.  Spears  (1952-1961),  and  Andrew 
Lytle  for  a  second  time  (196 1-1 973)  edited  the  Sewanee 
Review. 

IN  COMMENTING  ON  his 
emphasizes  his  belief  that 
supersedes  personal  tastes.  Since 
1973,  he  says,  "continuity  is  far 
change."  All,  editors  since  Tate  would  seem  to  agree: 
each  has  upheld  the  magazine's  general  policy  in  an 
effort  to  be  the  ideal  editor  mediating  between  the 
writing  and  the  reading  worlds. 

Mr.  Lytle  says  that  editing  the  SR  "is  a  continuous 
kind  of  editing,  a  constant  attitude  which  is  sustained 
by  each  editor  who  gives  his  particular  view  of  the  same 
thing."  Speaking  of  the  present  editorship,  Mr.  Lytle 
declares  that  "there  is  no  better  fiction  being  published 
by  any  other  magazine."  Douglas  Paschall,  associate 
dean  of  the  college,  agrees  that  the  basic  format  remains- 
"the  balance  of  poetry  and  fiction  to  criticism  has  been 
sustained."  Paschall  adds  an  important  however, 
though-a  valuable  change  for  which  he  praises  Mr.  Core: 
each  issue  of  the  quarterly  includes  a  concentration  or 
focus  in  organization.     "Mr.  Core  will  group  particular 


editorship,  Mr.  Core 

nagazine's    tradition 

appointment  in 

re  evident  than 


wWrhe  Sewanee  ■■ 
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fjusl  out)  devotes 
iticism  with  three 
es  such  concentrat 


1  topics,  or  a  particular  period 
ample  the  summer  1983  issue 
lerican  poets,  and  the  fall  1983 
a  section  to  the  revaluation  of 
extensive  reviews.  Paschall 
"presents  the 


;ngtng    exploration    of    the    subject."       He   adds: 

rl  from  having  vision  for  the  magazine,  Mr.  Core  is 

i  remarkably  good  'editorial'  editor,  in  the  sense  of 

c  what  you  write  and  making  it  better,  by  turning 

a   much    more   concise  and  coherent  piece  of 

Part  of  the  credit  for  accuracy  and  readability 

certainly    go    to    Mary    Lucia    Cornelius,    the 

ig  editor."    Paschall  explained  that  of  about  10 

lie  has, submitted  under  the  present  editorship, 

ie  of  them  has  emerged  much  improved  by  Mr. 

igile  editing.    "As  a  writer  I  appreciate  that;  any 

ppreeiates  that." 

Review 

}tter  known 
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n  the  nation 


MUCH  HE  FEELS  that  we  are  "stuck  in  an  age 
i  js  predominantly  critical,"  George  Core  has  stead- 
avoided  getting  caught  in  the  current  of  wild 
mporary  intellectual  ideologies.  For  just  that 
n  he  is  called  by  Fred  Robinson  (a  medievalist  who 
rofessor  of  English  at  Yale  University)  "an  individ- 
nong  literary  review  editors."  Core,  says  Robinson 
erceived  as  the  man  who  is  not  going  to  let  de- 
d\  trendy  critical  theories  be  the  only  voices  that 
eard  today."  By  making  the  Sewanee  Review  a 
idog  of  such  faddish  theologies  as  deconstruction- 
loststructuralism,  and  semiotics,  Core  has  made  it  a 
sanity  and  sound  judgement"  against  the 
nds  of  current  theories.  Robinson  finds  SR 
mly  "possibly  the  most  reputable  literary  journal 
country"  but  also  the  most  pleasing  aesthetically 
ich  prefers  printing  by  letterpress  rather  than  hv 
computer,  or  the  like).  Robinson  also  remarked 
Core  has  an  extremely  wide  range  ofjiterary  con- 
roughout  the  world.  "Mr.  Core  seems  to  be  in 
ith  everyone." 

:  are  several  misconceptions  about  the  Review 
ie  editors  are  adamant  about  demolishing.    The 
>mmon  is  that  the  SR    has  a  southern  bias,  that 
)lishes  mostly  southern  writers  and  southern  sub- 
Mr.  Core  stated  tiredly  (and  probably  for  the  one- 
nth  time):    "There  is  not  a  southern  bias  -  -  there 
really  has  been.  Although  it  is  true  that  during  the 
;rn  renaissance  some  sixty  years  ago,  for  about  20 
years,  the  Review  did  publish  plenty  of  forms  of 
:rn   literature,  it  has  not  done  so  on  that  scale 
In  fact,  as  Core  pointed  out,  last  year  he  publish- 
ly  one  article  pertaining  to  the  South  -  -  an  essay- 
'  about  several  southern  novels.  Mrs.  Cornelius  ex- 
d  the  reason  for  the  misconception:     failure  to 
the  Review  itself.    She  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  lat- 
id  turned  to  the  page  on  contributors.   "See, 
1  there.     If  people  want  to  know  about  it  they 
:ad  it." 

HEN  ASKED  WHAT  the  editor  thinks  about  the  lo- 
ck of  interest  in  SR,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
fit  body,  Mr.  Core  replied:  "1  think  we  are  living  in 
ite  age.  This  fact  impinges  on  every  literary 
i  the  world  ....  It's  a  cultural  fact  that  we 
fought  up  against  in  this  office  every  day.  The  pro- 
that  people  all  over  the  place  are  reading  less, 
-acling  less  serious  literature." 

;ontributors  to  theSR  come  from  all  over  the 


Above,  Editor  John 
Palmer  looks  over  a 
copy  with  Robert 
Penn  Warren  in  1949. 
At  right,  four  of  the 
SR 's  former  editors: 
from  left,  Allen  Tate, 
Andrew  Lytle,  William 
Ralston  and  Monroe 
Spears. 


U.S.  and  from  the  British  Isles,  Canada,  and  India. 
There  are  regular  contributors  from  Princeton,  Yale,  and 
Brown.  Recent  contributors  from  our  faculty  are  Brown 
Patterson,  Douglas  Paschall,  Robert  Benson,  and  Dale 
Richardson. 

Asked  about  his  willingness  to  publish  young  and  un- 
known writers,  the  editor  replied:  "It's  always  the  case 
that  we  are  looking  for  good  writers.  The  quality  of  the 
writing,  the  style,  is  going  to  authenticate  whatever 
good  work  is  ...  .  The  point  is  not  whether  the  person 
is  young  or  old;  we  don't  worry  about  whether  he  or  she 
is  1 7  or  70."  To  sum  it  up  -  -  he  doesn't  care  at  all  what 
a  writer's  age,  gender,  race,  or  creed  is.  And  no  special 
space  is  saved  for  anyone.  AU  Mr.  Core  looks  for  is  good 
writing.  One  can  appreciate  more  the  rigid  criteria.'  of 
the  Review's  editors  by  looking  at  some  figures.  In  1982 
1,082  stories  were  submitted,  but  only  seven  were  pub- 
lished. Out  of  an  average  of  9,000  poems  submitted  per 
year,  approximately  40  to  50  are  accepted. 

The  Fall  1983  issue  (released  just  three  weeks  ago) 
marks  the  establishment  of  the  "Andrew  Lytle  Prize," 
given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Lytle  for  the  best  story  published 
in  the  Sewanee  Review  for  the  year.  Helen  Norris  is 
the  first  recipient  of  the  prize,  for  her  story  "The  Love 
Child"  (Spring  1983).  This  story  and  the  story  called 
"Revive  Us  Again"  (Winter  1983)  by  Gloria  Norris 
(no  relation  to  Helen)  have  been  chosen  to  be  included 
in  Williams  Abraham's  yearbook  Prize  Stories  1984: 
The  O.  Henry    Awards.     The  Sewanee  Review  staff  is 


pleased  to  have  published  two  v 


,  especially  in  two 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  read  these  stories,  how  about  buy- 
ing copies  of  these  two  SR  issues?  While  you  are  doing 
that,  you  might  subscribe  to  the  magazine.  At  present 
just  a  few  faculty  members  and  only  two  students  sub- 
scribe (only  one  before  the  writing  of  this  article).  Even 
if  you  don't  read  much  of  it,  at  least  you  will  have  made 
a  contribution  to  one  of  our  finest  literary  magazines. 
Not  a  bad  investment,  considering  that  the  Review  is  im- 
portant to  Sewar»ee  -  -  it's  good  public  relations. 

The  University  "staunchly  supports"  the  Sewanee 
Review  financially,  for  like  other  literary  quarterlies  it 
is  not  a  money-maker.  Nonetheless  the  staff  members 
watch  their  pennies  carefully.  As  Mrs.  Reynolds,  the 
subscription  manager,  explains, "When  you're  working 
on  a  shoestring  budget,  you  must  use  all  your  resources. 
When. we  mail  back  a  manuscript,  we  send  along  the  re- 
jection slip  but  keep  the  paper  clip." 

Dean  Patterson  emphasizes  another  benefit  that  the 
University  gains  from  its  Review:  "The  Sewanee  Review 
is  extremely  valuable  in  giving  us  a  reputation  for  en- 
couraging literary  and  imaginative  writing,  in  general, 
and  also  for  being  a  place 'of  learning  and  scholarship." 
Assuming. that  we  do  care  about  our  University's  reputa- 
tion, even  if  we've  never  read  the  Review  we  can  be  than 
thankful  for  the  excellent  tradition  it  continues  to  carry 
on  within  its  small  space  in  Walsh-EHett. 
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One-act  productions 
to  open  in  festival 


On  the  nights 
alented  group  of 


elude  5 


ATTENTION  THEATER  LOVERS! 
of  December  6th,  7th,  8ih,  and  9th, 
aspiring  young  actors  and  actresses 
Act  Play  Festival.  The  festival  will  i 
ranging  from  the  strange  and  unusal  to  the  comic  and 
farcical  which  will  be  presented  in  rotations  of  three  and 
four  on  alternate  nights.  Students  enrolled  in  Theatre 
352  are  directing  the  plays,  each  play  having  been  arbit- 
rarily chosen  by  its  director.  To  be  featured  are  Tenn- 
essee, Super  Heroes,  Jesse  and  the  Bandit  Queen,  Doing 
a  Good  One  for  the  Red  Man,  It's  Called  the  Sugar  Plum, 
At  Home,  and  The  Dwarfs.  Mary  Beth  Smith,  director 
of  Tennessee,  praises  the  festival  for  giving  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple the  chance  to  act  and  for  giving  the  audience  "a  lot 
of  theater  in  a  short  time."  She  says  she  chose  Tennes- 
see, a  play  which  details  one  family's  encounter  with  an 
old  woman  and  the  strange  story  of  her  life  as  she  re- 
lates it  to  them,  because  it  is  "very  different"  from  the 
other  plays.  Most  of  the  play  is  presented  as  a  dream 
sequence,  and  as  a  result,  it  is  "weird  and  strange"  yet 
suspenseful  and  interesting. 


"Ostrich  Group  2"  discusses  ways  in  which 
alcohol  affects  Sewanee  life  in  the  Alcohol 
Issues  Awareness  Workshop  last  week  in 
St.  Lukes.  Earlier,  Ron  Jones  and  Bill  Wad- 


ley  led  two  teams  in  a  fast-paced  edition  of 
Jeopardy  using  alcohol  awareness  ques- 
tions. The  workshop  was  sponsored  by 
BACCHUS,    a    new    student   organization 


VILLAGE  WINE  g  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 
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Seagrams  ?  Crown 

SpedcA  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-228$ 

OPEN  8  a.m. -10  p.m.  TIL  11  p.m.  FRI.  &  SAT. 
Come  see  our  expanded  selection  of  German, 
French,  and  California  wines.  Also  in,  hard  to 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 

Students- 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Doily  Discounts 


NEEDLEWQRK\CANDLE 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cotton  Clothing  from  India 

seconds  and  close-outs 

Blouses $12,00 

Bedspreads $12.00 

Dresses   $20.00 

HANDMADE  POTTERY  -  STAINED  GLASS 
BASKETS  -  TOYS  urn versity  a  ve. 

(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  GRAPH  FOR  CROSS-STICH 
Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  1 1-5  p.m. 
phone  598-0334 


^MonteagCt   ^v\otd  and  cJ?LltaiLiant 


3R9VAI) 

SHRIMP 

All  You  Can  Eat  $7.95 


Peel  and  eat  just  as  though 
you  were  sitting  on  the  Gulf 
Beach  of  Mississippi.  Served 
with  Baked  Potato  and  Salad  t 


SUNVAy 

New  Orlean's 

Special: 

SHRIMP  CREOLE 


12  plump  shrimp  served 
on  a  bed  of  rice  with 
selected  vegetables,  special 
sauce,  and  a  salad  bar.        $5.36 
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Scholarships  not  out  of  reach 


BY  CHARLES  ELMORE 
Purple  Editor 


RHODES,  FULBRIGHT,  MARSHALL,  Mellon: 
these  are  the  names  of  no  common  scolarships. 

But  neither  do  they  denote  scholarships  which  are 
automatically  out  of  reach,  according  to  Douglas  Pas- 
chall,  Associate  Dean  of  the  College. 

"The  Rhodes  Scholarship  is  not  as  much  a  long- 
shot  proposition  as  one  might  think,"  said  Paschalt, 
himself  a  Rhodes  Scholar  from  Sewanee  in  1966.  "The 
applicants  are  human,  fallible  people." 

The  Rhodes  Scholarships,  established  in  1903  through 
the  will  of  British  statesman  Cecil  ).  Rhodes,  allow  32 
recipients  each  year  from  the  United  States  to  join 
other  scholars  from  English-speaking  countries  for 
graduate  work  at  Oxford  University. 

Sewanee  has  produced  20  Rhodes  Scholars  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Since  1946,  Sewanee's 
13  Rhode  Scholars  are  second  in  number  only  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  with  15 
while  being  tied  with  Davidson  College's  13  in  the  south. 

THIS  YEAR  SEVEN  seniors  from  Sewanee  are"ap- 
plying  for  the  scholarship.  Five  are  applying  in  Ten- 
nessee: David  Brumgard  (doctoral  research  in  physics), 
Trippe  Cheek  (philosophy/political  science/economics), 
Carlotta  Cooper  (M.  philosophy  in  modern  literature), 
Anne  Freels  (English),  and  Richard  Spore  (philosophy/ 
political  science/economics). 

Applying  in  their  home  state  of  Alabama  are  Mary 
Barr  (doctoral  research  in  physics),  and  Archie  Reeves 
(either  philo./poli.  sci./eco.  or  English). 

Sewanee's  last  Rhodes  Scholar  was  Ramona  Doyle, 
class   of  1981,   the   college's  first  woman   to  win  that 

THE  SEVEN  APPLICANTS  will  submit  an  academic 
transcript,  a  list  of  honors  and  activities,  eight  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  a  1000  word  essay  to  the  state 
committee.  Out  of  perhaps  30-35  applicants,  the  state 
committee  will  pick  a  certain  number  to  be  interviewed. 
These  applicants  will  be  invited  to  drinks  and  dinner 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  December,  and  then  to  indi- 
vidual interviews  the  following  day  to  determine  the  two 


who  will  go  on  to  regional  consideration  in  Atla 

After  more  interviews,  the  regional  committee  will 
pick  two  out  of  six  applicants  to  be  Rhodes  Scholars. 

"Rhodes  Scholarships  are  not  intended  to  be  a  re- 
ward for  past  achievement,"  said  Paschall,  who  is  cur- 
rently a  member  of  Tennessee's  Rhodes  Committee. 
"They  are  an  investment  in  a  gifted  person  who  will 
have  the  largest  positive  impact  in  the  community 
in  which  he  ends  up." 

Students  must  have  a  minimum  of  3.7  after  their 
freshman  year  to  be  considered  for  the  Marshall  Scho- 
larships, unlike  the  Rhodes  program  which  has  no 
set  grade  point  requirements.  The  Marshall  program, 
however,  relies  much  less  on  interviews  in  the  selection 
process. 

THERE  ARE  ALSO  three  applicants  for  Fulbright 
Scholarships,  according  to  Dr.  Gilbert  Gilchrist.  Two 
are  undergraduates:  Lee  Ann  Williams  and  Francesca 
Funk,  who  both  wish  to  study  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  A  recent  graduate,  Lucy  Paul,  is  applying 
for  a  teaching  assistantship  in  France. 

The  Fulbright  Scholarships  were  established  by  con- 
gress after  World  War  II  in  the  Fulbright  -  Hayes  Act 
to  allow  students  to  study  in  a  variety  of  foreign  coun- 
tries.' 

Gilchrist  also  said  that  sophomores  interested  in 
scholarships  should  contact  him  immediately.  The 
Truman  Scholarships  provide  scholarship  aid  for  the 
last  two  years  of  college  for  those  sophomores  interested 
in  going  into  public  affairs  and  government. 

A  good  average,  10.00  or  above,  is  required,  Gil- 
christ said. 

THE  MELLON  FELLOWSHIPS  in  the  Humanities, 
part  a  two  year  old  program  administered  by  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation,  are  de- 
signed to  fund  graduate  education  for  persons  entering 
teaching. 

Seniors  must  be  nominated  by  professors  at  the 
college  to  be  considered  for  a  Mellon  Fellowship. 
Though  the  nomination  process  is  still  ongoing,  Brown 
Patterson,  Dean  of  the  College,  said  this  week  that 
Mishoe  Brennecke  and  Carlotta  Cooper  had  both  re- 
.  from  faculty  members. 


THREE  SEWANEE  STUDENTS  are  applying  for 
the  Marshall  Scholarships,  which  were  established 
in  1953  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to  allow 
American  students  to  study  at  British  universities 
and  colleges.  They  are  David  Brumgard  (physics  re- 
search at  Oxford  or  Manchester),  Carlotta  Cooper 
(modernism  in  literature  and  art  at  Oxford  or  Sussex), 
and  Tom  McConnell  (Joyce  at  Oxford  or  Sussex). 

Four  candidates  will  be  picked  outright  from  the 
Southern  region,  with  two  more  thrown  into  an  "at 
large"  national  pool  of  further  consideration. 

"Sewanee  has  not  tended  to  do  as  well  with  the 
Marshall  Scholarships,"  Paschall  noted.  The  school 
has  not  produced  a  Marshall  winner  since  Paschall's 
day. 


Brumgard 
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covered  in  more  depth,  but  this  again  means  more  work 
for  the  professor  and  the  student.  The  75  minute  classes 
on  a  given  day  will  push  "morning"  classes  into  the 
afternoon,  where  they  will  interfere  with  existing  after- 

■Any  change  in  the  course  load  will  be  decided  upon 
by  the  faculty  and  the  administration,  so  what  can  stud- 
ents do  about  it?  For  a  start,  we  can  choose  the  courses 
that  we  take  with  more  care  and  forethought.  This  will 
reduce  the  number  of  times  which  students  have  to  drop 
courses,  resulting  in  a  three  or  four  course  load  for  that 
semester.  If  the  deans  are  constantly  being  asked  for 
permission  to  drop  courses,  then  they  might  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  a  reduction  in  course  load  is  required. 
Except  for  this,  there  isn't  a  great  deal  more  that  we,  as 
students,  can  do. 

A  UNIVERS1TY-WIDE  self  study  is  presently  begin- 
ning as  part  of  the  requirements  for  acreditation.  This 
study  will  look  into  all  facets  of  university,  including  its 
physical  resources  and  the  curriculum.  If  a  change  in 
curriculum  is  truly  needed,  then  it  would  be  best  to  wait 
until  the  results  of  this  study  are  presented,  so  that  we 
have  the  greatest  possible  pool  of  information  to  draw 
from.  We  should  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  this 
study  and  in  its  results.  We  should  keep  alert  in  our  day 
to  day  studies  for  areas  where  change  is  needed.  In  this 
way,  we  can  be  ready  to  make  contributory  suggestions 
when  the  issue  is  brought  to  the  floor.  In  order  for  the 
student  body  to  be  effectively  involved,  we  must  first  be 
well  informed. 


Fly  like  a  bird  in  a  2- 
ultralight,  learn  to  s 

j  way, 

the  eagles  in  a  hang-glider 
or  hot  air  balloon.    Many 
other  exciting  activities. 
Call  today  for  info. 
825-0444  or  write 

4065  Cummings  Hwy 
Chattanooga,  TN.  37409 


LAUREL  POINT 
GUEST  COTTAGE 

Sewanee  on  bluff,  furn 
kitchen,  fireplace, 
screened  porch.   J)aily 
and  weekly. 


Tel.  615-598-0855 


Sewanee  Students—Use  Your  10%  Discount 
For  The  Best  Deals  Around 
SPECIALS....Some  More  Than  10  %    Off 


FRATS  AND  GROUPS- 
CHECK  OUR  PRICES  AND  SERVICES 


TURN  LEFT  BEFORE 

RR  TRACKS     [I 

Rebel  Yell  Bourbon  Bols  Amaretto  Guosti  Wine  (3  &  4  liter)  -^t 

Reg.  $9.56      SALES8.15  Reg.  $8.70      SALE  $6.99  Reg.  $11.16      SALE  $7.54 


"Less  than  10  minutes  from  Sewanee" 


:     WINCHESTER 
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There  has  been  some  resistance  to  (he  Ya!e  Free  Press, 
Sometimes  they  can't  get  space  from  the  University's 
offices.  We  also  have  started  a  new  program  •  the  Amer- 
ican Writers  Award  -  which  we  gave  this  fall  to  the  Yale 
Literary  Magazine  in  New  Haven.  Now  that  is  not  a  stu- 
dent journal.  It  is  run  by  graduates.  It  is  the  oldest  mag- 
azine in  the  country,  and  just  about  passed  out  of  exis- 
tence about  1940.  The  University  has  sued  to  remove 
the  name.  In  our  view  the  University  is  trying  to 
suppress  this  journal  of  ideas  because  it  is  a  well-done 
magazine.  It  is  not  political.  It  is  more  cultural  and  it 
has  very  distinguished  writers. 

B:  I  have  heard  you  speak  before  concerning  the  de- 
clining industrial  base  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  role  of  Am- 
erican education  in  combatting  this.  You  stressed  the 
importance  of  technical  education  as  practised  by  the 
Japanese  and  Europeans.  What  is  the  place  and  value 
of  a  Sewanee  education,  stressing  the  liberal  arts,  in 
this  competitive  situation? 

H:  I  am  not  really  competant  to  speak  on  education, 
but  I  do  think  that  the  liberal  arts  education  is  funda- 
mental to  the  survival  of  our  values. 

Much  has  been  make  of  training  in  science  and  tech-, 
nology  but  we  can  not  forget  or  ignore  the  basics.  My 
primary  interest  really  lies  in  the  field  of  history.  I've 
done  a  lot  of  writing  and  publishing  on  historical  top- 
ics. I  think  it  is  essential,  if  young  people  are  to  hold 
on  to  the  values  of  their  civilization,  that  they  have  a 
very  broad  education.  The  history  of  their  civilization 
and  its  values  must  come  first.  We  do  not  just  want  to 


B:  In  light  of  the  recent  disaster  in  Lebanon,  could 
you  comment  on  that  situation  from  your  experi- 
ence? 

H:  No  great  thoughts  yet.  We  have  to  be  guided  by 
the  decision  of  the  president  and  his  assessment  on 
these  things.  I  think  we've  gone  too  far  in  having  Con- 
gress direct  foreign  affairs  because  the  responsibility 
for  foreign  affairs  under  the  Constitution  is  rested  in 
the  president  and  he  has  the  most  information  and  is 
most  able  to  make  a  judgement.  I  think  that  that  is  an 
awefully  sticky  situation.  It  is  a  country  that  is  riddled 
with  religious  factions.  I  think  that  if  the  Western 
powers  were  to  pull  out  their  peace-keeping  force  then 
the  Syrians  would  take  it  over  and  we  would  just  have 
a  bloodbath  with  the  Christian  community  in  Lebanon 
being  liquidated.  That  is  my  aspect  on  the  situation.  I 
don't  think  from  the  strategic  standpoint  that  it  is  de- 
sirable for  us  to  allow  the  Syrians  to  achieve  their  aim 
of  a  so  called  "greater  Syria"  giving  them  a  strong  po- 
sition on  the  Meditteranean  shore.  That  is  certainly 
one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  quagmire  in  the  area. 


s  politicians  comparing  the  situation 
in  Vietnam.    Do  you  see  any  com- 


B:  One  often  he 
in  Lebanon  to  th 
parison? 

H:  I  don't  think  the  situation  is  comparable.  I  have 
strong  feelings  about  Vietnam  and  about  that  phrase 
"another  Vietnam"  which  as  you  say  is  always  crop- 
ping up  in  the  talk  of  politicians  and  all  sorts  of  wri- 
ters. I  think  that  the  U.  S.  could,  have  lather  easijy - 
achieved  its  military  goals  in  Vietnam  had,  the. war. been  I 


yigourously  persued,  had  not  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion adopted  this  policy  of  graduated  responce. 

I  recall  that  when  I  went  there  with  the  Marine  hel- 
ocopter  squadron  I  was  attached  to,  that  it  was  not  al- 
lowed to  use  any  rockets.  They  could  not  fire  unless 
they  were  fired  upon.  That  entire  approach  character- 
ized the  American  activity  in  that  war.  The  U.  S.,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  aid  people  who  were  trying  to  put 
up  a  defensive  position  in  South  Vietnam,  should  have 
undoubtedly  gone  right  away  into  North  Vietnam.  It 
never  attacked  the  Red  River  dike  system  which  could 
have  flooded  North  Vietnam  and  absolutely  paralyzed 
the  country. 

It  all  really  ended  when  they  began  the  bombing 
raids  which  everyone  wanted  them  to  stop.  We  had 
the  resources  to  do  it  but  we  did  not  have  the  political 
will  and  the  strategy.  I  think  the  U.  S.  was  primarily 
defeated  at  home  by  great  agitation,  disinformation 
programs,  and  all  these  marches  and  attempts  to  halt 
ammunition  trains  that  cracked  the  will  of  the 
country. 

But  one  reason,  a  major  reason,  that  these  were 
successful  was  that  President  Johnson  did  not  press 
it.  He  did  not  hit  them  where  it  hurt;  instead 
'he  kept  setting  up  so  called  strategic  hamlets,  trying  to 
fight  guerilla  actions  in  the  bush  and  not  going  right  at 
the  heart  of  the  enemy.  If  that  had  been  done  South 
Vietnam  would  not  be  under  the  control  of  North 
Vietnam  today-.  We  would  never  have  had  Cambodia 
and  the  mass  slaughter  of  people.  We  would  have  a 
very  strong  position  in  Southeast  Asia. 
B:  Are  there  similarities,  though,  between  Lebanon 
and  Vietnam? 

see  page  13 


NEW  HOURS 

Mon-Thurs...7-10 

Sun...l-9 

Fri  &  Sat  til  midnight 

Introducing  Homemade  Pizza.  Also  Party 
Supplies,  late  night  munchies,  meat  cut  to 
order,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  Budwei- 
serkeg:  $50.10.  We  accept  checks.! 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT- 


Monteagle,  TN.      Phone  615-9^-2268 
CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 
LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 

Conference  Seating  Capacities  (Banquet— 500) 
Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  club, 
and  alumni  functions.  Call  Elizabeth  Tigue  for  de- 
tails. Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge.  Rustic  de- 
cor/equipped with  modern  conveniences  such  -as: 
color  TV,  electric  air  &  heat,  carpeting,  spacious 
,  &  country  ham-shaped  swimming  pool.  Very 


Come  Jo* 
vforr 


of 


MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 


Where  would  you  be  now  if  you  could? 


BYWILLKIDD 


Pete  McPherso 

this  and  listen. 


sailing 
day  like     not 


Brook  Estes:     I'd  like  to  be  on  an  old  wooden  sailboat    Bill  Walker:    I'd  be  somewhere  in  the  Swiss  Alps  skiing 


the 


Michael  Waag:  I'd  like  to  be  out  talking  to  my  old 
friends  in  Eastern  Ecuador  .who  live  among  the  rivers 
of  the  upper  Amazon  basin. 

Manny  Esguerra:  I'd  be  in  the  Phillipines  in  a  hammock 
between  two  coconut  trees  on  the  beach. 

Anna  Dowdin:   Laying  out  in  the  sun  in  the  Bahamas. 

Eric  Rhinehardt:  I'd  be  out  of  school  with  a  good  job. 

Kai  McCrossen:  I'd  be  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  skiing. 
Either  that  or  I'd  be  punching  my  dad  in  the  face. 

Dale  Richardson:  I'd  be  muffed  up  in  a  great  over- 
coat on  a  sunny  terrace  in  Italy. 


Jeanette  S 
studying, 


I'd  be  at  the  beach  in  the 


Dan    Gould:       I'd    be    in    England    somewhere   playing 
soccer  and  watching  rugby. 

Wendy  Keith:   New  Mexico  seeing  my  dad. 

Jess  Boyd:   Put  me  anyplace. 

Dan  Colella:     I'd  be  in  the  South  Pacific  on  the  beach 
sucking  on  a  Pina  Colada,  relaxing. 

Lucienne  Lastovic:   I'd  be  scuba  diving  in  the  Bahamas. 

Caroline  Morton:     I'd  be  at  some  little  country  inn  in 
England  enjoying  the  day  but  not  studying. 

Lee  Ann  Lambdin:    I'd  be  with  Will  Kidd  on  a  waterbed 
at  a  Family  Inn  in  Gatlinburg. 

Mike  Hoffman:    In  bed  asleep. 

Hollis  Fitch:    I'd  be  in  Yosemite  climbing  El  Cap. 

Doris  Butt:    Partying  anywhere  but  the  Phi  House! 


Sarah  Rit 


/  skiing  in  Bavaris 


Granger  Marchman:      I'd   be   in   Europe  making  a 
on    how    people   travel,   while   travelling  myself 


some  place  warm  where  it  do 
Amy  Rhodes:    I'd  be  in  Venice  in  a  gondola 


nd  drinking  \ 
woman. 


s  with  a  beautiful  blond-haired  Swede 


Marilyn  Bean:    I'd  be  in  Arizona  going  down  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  a  raft. 


Mark    Rembert:      Reading  the   1000th   anniversary  of 
Thor,  while  making  the  turn  at  Augusta  at  2  under. 


Will  Tonks:  Sailing  in  Maine. 

Jeanne  Lewis:   I'd  be  eating  turkey  at  home. 


Damien  Simbeck:    I'd  be  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere 
doing  nothing,  relaxing. 


Laura  Bowen:    I'd  be  skiing  in  New  Zealand. 


Harrigan 


Lucy  Barnett:    I'd  be  c 


)  the  top  of  All  Saint: 


H:  I  think  -it  is  a  very  different  situation.  In  the 
first  place  we  are  not  ^engaged  in  military  action  in 
Lebanon.  There  is  no  aggressive  action  and  hardly  any 
defensive  action  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  I  think  it  ought 
to  continue  to  be  debated  as  to  what  we  are  doing  there, 
and  we  certainly  don't  want  to  stay  there  a  long  time. 
The  problem  •  so  many  problems  -  is  deep  seated  and 
involved  with  mistakes  that  were  made  decades  ago 
when  Lebanon  was  given  its  freedom,  and  when  Syria 
was  given  its  freedom,  both  under  French  control.  Peo- 
ple didn't  look  far  enough  ahead  to  see  that  they  were 
creating  political  entities  that  would  be  permanently  de- 
stabilized. 

Unfortunately  I  think  that  that  is  one  major  problem 
throughout  the  world.  Most  of  the  nations  that  exist 
today  are  synthetic  nations  -  some  on  our  side,  some  on 
the  other  side.  They  don't  have  the  means  for  nation- 
hood. They  are  not  sufficiently  homogenous  to  hold  to- 
gether like  Jordon;  Jordon  isn't  a  nation.  Lebanon  was 
created  with  two  built-in  warring  religious  groups.  True, 
they  had  a  political  formula  that  worked  for  a  while;  but 
it  eventually  broke  down  with  all  the  pressures  and  of 
course  broke  down  completely  when  the  PLO  came  into 
Lebanon.   It  became  a  state  within  a  state. 

Look  all  over  the  world.  There  are  opportunities  for 
other  Lebanons.  For  example  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
there  was  all  the  strife  in  Ceylon  where  you  have  lang- 
uage differences.  Not  only  there  but  in  southern  India  - 
India  itself  is  a  large  nation  with  all  these  uprisings  in  the 
Punjabs.  The  Western  liberals  wanted  this  process  of  e- 
-mancipation  of  all  the  former  colonial  territories.  But  in 
so  doing  they  created  the  conditions  for  endless  strife. 

B:  How  is  the  U.  S.  to  deal  with  these  situations  which 
seem  so  far  removed  from  us? 

H:  The  U.  S.  didn't  come  very  well  prepared  for  a  global 
role.  It  isn't  something  the  American  people  historically 
desired.  Just  in  this  century  America  has  been  drawn 
more  and  more  into  the  world.  We  never  were  a  true 
colonial  power  while  we  had  a  couple  of  colonial  posses- 
sions; we  certainly  were  not  a  colonial  power  like  the 
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British,  the  French  or  the  Portuguese,  who  had  a  pur- 
pose of  expansion  around  the  world.  We  came  in  late  to 
the  first  World  War,  and  the  second  World  War  was 
thrust  upon  us.  We  were  attacked. 

With  the  decline  of  the  other  powers  we  had  to  take 
up  some  of  that  burden;  someone  had  to.  Our  men  were 
deployed  all  over  the  world.  We  created  an  enormous 
defense  force.  But  we've  always  had  mixed  feelings 
about  our  role  in  the  world  between  isolationism  and  in- 
terventionism.  Where  we  go  from  here:  I  think  that 
Vietnam  clearly  showed  we  were  not  the  new  Romans, 
nor  the  new  British  for  that  matter.  We  were  unpre- 
pared psychologically  for  the  long-haul  struggle  across 
the  world,  for  being  the  true  global  policeman,  for  re- 
placing the  British  Empire. 


I  think  we  made  a  terrible  mistake  after  World  War 
II  when  we  forced  the  British  and  French  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  empires.  Most  of  the  territories  that  they 
controlled  were  far  better  off  under  colonial  rule  than 
they  are  today.  You  can  just  call  the  role  one  by  one  of 
the  countries  in  Africa  or  Lebanon  for  that  matter  where 
they  had  decent  courts,  responsible  civil  administration. 
There  wasn't  famine  as  there  is  in  22  African  countries. 


But  that's  all  the  spilled  milk  of  history.  We  did  it 
and  thought  we  were  befriending  all  these  colonial  peo- 
ple. Now  as  a  result  of  forcing  bur  allies  out  of  areas 
they  did  keep  pacified,  we  are  being  called  upon  to  do 
all  these  things.  And  we  are  unwilling  and  I  think  terrib- 
ly mixed  up  about  it.  It's  hard  to  say  exactly  where  the 
line  is  -  what  we  should  do  and  what  we  shouldn't  do. 
We  can't  intervene  everywhere.  We  are  not  too  well  suit- 
ed for  protracted  operations.  But  there  are  some  areas 
where  we  have  to  intervene,  where  we  have  a  truly  great 
strategic  stake.  I  regard  Central  America  as  an  example 
of  that.  These  little  countries  are  very  weak,  very  vul- 
nerable and  provide  really  soft  targets  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  surrogates. 
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He  can  still  kick  'A' 


Connery  returns  triumphant  in  "Never ' 


NEVER  SAY  NEVER  AGAIN   NOV.  18-23 


YOU  CAN'T  GO  WRONG  with  a  Ja 


» Bond  r 


You  especially  can't  go  wrong  with  a  Sean  Connery-as- 
James  Bond  movie.  Never  Say  Never  Again,  the  latest 
Connery  Bond,  is  a  remake  of  Connery's  1965  Thunder- 
ball.  Bond  is  sent  to  a  health  club  by  his  boss,  played  by 
Edward  Fox  (no  relation),  to  relax  and  ends  up  tangling 
with  Blofcld  (Max  Von  Sydow)  and  Largo  (Klaus  Maria 
Brandauer)  who  have  stolen  two  nuclear  warheads  from 
the  United  States. 


■iir.  ed 
speaks 


Sounds  pretty  familiar,  eh?  What  makes  this  Bond 
different  is  Connery's  acceptance  of  his  age.  Whereas 
Roger  Moore  ignores  that  he  is  50+  years  old,  Connery 
plays  Bond  as  an  aging  superspy.  He  goes  to  the  health 
club  not  to  cheese  on  chicks  but  actually  to  rest  and  get 
away  from  spy  circulation. 


SUPERMAN  III    DEC.  2-3  OWL  FUCK 

JUST  WHEN  YOU  THOUGHT  it  was  safe  to  go  back 
in  the  theater,  here  comes  Superman  III.  S-3  is  the  not 
very  exciting  sequel  to  the  big  hits,  Superman  and  Super- 
man II.  The  story  revolves  around  the  conflict  between 
villain  Ross  Webster  (Robert  Vaughn)  and  Superman 
(Christopher  Reeve),  and  Superman  vs.  Clark  Kent  (in- 
ner turmoil).  Richard  Pryor  is  thrown  in  as  Gus  Gor- 
man, computer  whiz. 

Scriptwriters,  David  and  Leslie  Newman,  are  no  id- 
iots: Realizing  that  a  third  Superman  epic  gets  old  and 
may  not  have  audience  appeal,  they  include  guaranteed 
box  office  bonanza,  Richard  Pryor.  Pryor  is  a  perfect 
choice  to  beef  up  a  tiring  Christopher  Reeve.  Pryor's 
performance  is  definitely  the  high  point  of  the  movie. 

REEVE,  ON  THE  other  hand,  just  goes  through  the 
motions  that  brought  him  fame  and  fortune  in  the  pre- 
vious two  movies.  Robert  Vaughn  lacks  the  meanness 
needed  to  be  classified  as  a  true  archvillain. 

What  docs  all  this  nonchalance  add  up  to?  Maybe 
there  shouldn't  be  a  Superman  IV.  The  storyline  is 
thinning,  the  actors  tiring,  the  excitement  diminishing. 
But  the  money  is  still  flowing,  which  means  there  will 
probably  be  a  S-man  IV  within  the  next  few  years. 


THE  BOTTOM  LINE:    Don't  go  out  of  your  way  to 

.,,    see  Superman  III.    Wait  until  Dollar  Night  when  you  get 

BUT  DONHT  LET  Bond's  age  fool  you,  he  can  still    back  to  schooL     But  definitely  don't  pay  more  than  a 

kick  some  A  with  the  best  of  them.   There  is  still  plenty    do|,ar  l0  see  it.    (N0TE:    When  this  article  was  written 

n  and  enough  people  getting  wasted  to  .gnore    Superman  ,,,  was  schedured-to  play  on  a  Dollar.    Now 

it's  an  Owl  Flick.  Don't  bother  seeing  it.) 


the  age  factor.   Babes  bounce  beautifully  by  Bond,  too. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  you  can't  go  wrong  with  a 
Bond  film.  Anytime  Bond  appears  on  the  acreen,  you 
can  be  assured  of  sex  (  but  not  gory  violence)-  the  two 
elements  that  make  a  Bond  movie  worth  seeing.  Even 
the  worst  Bonds  (  which  Never  Say  Never  Again  is  de- 
finitely not)  are  much  better  than  most  movies. 


THE  BOTTOM  LINE:  I  realize  that  Never  Say  Never 
Again  finished  its  run  here  last  week,  but  if  you  haven't 
already  seen  it,  make  it  a  point  to  see  it  at  home.  Even 
pay  more  than  $3.50  to  see  it  (if  forced  to.) 


LACONIC  MOVIE  REVIEWS 
(Clip  and  save) 

Eddie  and  the  Cruisers-   Don't  % 
Octopussy-  See  it 
Flashdance-  OK 
Trading  Places-  See  it 
Mr.  Mom-  OK 
Wargames-  See  it 


3EANCOHNERX 

JAMES  BOND  i 


"■•BEwm. 


The  Right  Stuff-  See  it 

All  the  Right  Moves-  OK 

Under  Fire-  Don't  go 

Deal  of  the  Century-  Don't  go 

Vacation-  OK 

The  Big  Chill-  See  it 

Porky's  II-  Don't  go 

Snow  White-  See  it 

Still  Smokin'-  Don't  go 

Psycho-  Sec  it 

Beyond  the  Limit-  Don't  go 

Romantic  Comedy-   Don't  go 

Never  Say  Never  Again-  See  it 

Superman  III-  OK 


MBA 

Vanderbilt 

Consider  a  Masters  in  Business  Administration 

Vanderbilt  University's  Graduate  School  of  Management  Offers: 


w 


■  an  opportunity  lo  study  ai  a  prestigious 
major  university 

■  a  challenging  two  year,  lull  lime  MBA 
program  lor  tomorrow's  business  leaders 

■  concentrated  study  and  practical  experi- 
ence in  accounting,  finance,  marketing, 
organizational  behavior,  operations  man- 
agement, and  management  information 
systems 

■  high  starting  salaries  and  outstanding 
placement  opportunities  with  major  cor- 
porations throughout  the  U.S. 

hips  for  proven  academic  achiev- 


For  information  and  an  application  write 

phone: 

Office  of  Admission,  Room  600 
Owen  Graduate  School  ol 

Management 
Vanderbilt  University 


Please  send  mt  Information  concerning  vanderblH'a  Graduate  School  of  Management. 


Undergraduate  College  or  University- 


-Graduation  Date_ 


1-24  At  Exit  135 
monteagle,  TN  37356 


VILLA  SC 


Yall  come  on  by    "The  Kitchen" 

INTRODUCING  PIZZA  AND  YOUR  FAVORITE 
SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE  THIS  FRIDAY 
AND  SATURDAY  NITE-         %  PRICE     ON  ANY  PIZZA 
WITH  STUDENT  ID.        COMEONOVERTO  "THE  KITCHEN." 
SETA  WHILE  AND  ENJOY  OUR  PIZZA  AND  YOUR  FAVORITE 
BEVERAGE,  THEN  BROWSE  THRU  OUR  OTHER  "SPECIALITY  SHOPPES" 
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>even  Tigers  named  All— CAC 


BRIAN  MAINWARING 

ALTHOUGH  THE  SEWANEE  Tiger  football  season 
;d  with  only  a  5-4  record,  they  made  their  presence 
on  the  All-CAC  team.  Four  of  the  Tigers'  offensive 
ers  were  elected  all-conference,  as  were  three  defen- 
players.  In  addition,  three  Sewanee  players  were 
cd  honorable  mention. 

Leading  Sewance's  offensive  contingent  was  All- 
icrican  candidate  David  Pack,  who  led  the  conference 
receiving  with  41  catches,  also  scoring  three  touch- 


downs in  the  process.  The  ground  attack  was  spearhead- 
ed by  Reggie  Benson,  who  gained  781  yards  rushing  and 
finished  second  in  the  conference  in  scoring  with  11 
touchdowns.  Opening  the  holes  up  front  was  all-CAC 
center  Dan  Rather,  a  three-year  starter  who  made  all- 
conference  for  the  second  consecutive  year.  Finally, 
Tom  Langston  was  the  coaches'  choice  at  kicker.  Lang- 
ston  handled  all  of  the  Tigers'  field  goal  scores,  and 
became  known  for  blasting  a  majority  of  his  kickoffs 
out  of  the  end  zone. 

DEFENSIVELY,  THE  TIGERS'  representatives  were 
headed  by  linebacker  Mike  Jordan,  another  possible 
selection  to  the  Ail-American  team.  Jordan  led  the 
in  tackles  for  the  second  straight  year,  and  was  consider- 
ed by  many  to  be  the  be'st  linebacker  in  the  conference. 
On  the  defensive  line  was  tackle  Clark  Jackson,  who  was 
among  the  team  leaders  in  tackles  and  set  a  one-season 


school  record  with  fourteen  sacks.  In  the  secondary  was 
free  safety  Shap  Boyd,  who  tied  for  fourth  in  the  con- 
ference with  three  interceptions. 

In  the  honorable  mention  category,  the  Tigers  were 
led  by  cornerback  Martin  Stoudenmire,  who  was  first  in 
the  conference  in  punt  return  average  and  second  in 
kickoff  return  average.  Another  Tiger  defender  who 
made  it  was  Robert  Glenn,  a  starter  at  noseguard  and 
middle  linebacker  from  the  first  game  of  his  freshman 
season.  Finally  came  punter  Brian  Mainwaring,  whose 
36.5  yard  average  on  35  kicks  placed  him  second  in  the 
conference. 

The  Tigers  can  expect  back  Boyd,  Glenn,  Benson, 
Rather,  Langston,  Mainwaring,  and  Jackson.  To  Jordan, 
Stoudenmire,  and  Pack,  as  well  as  all  the  departing 
seniors,  a  heartfelt  thanks  is  in  order  for  providing 
Sewanee  fans,  coaches,  and  players  with  four  great  years 
of  football. 


Coach  Bobby   Dwyer   makes  his  debut 
Sewanee   tomorrow  night   in  Juhan 
'mnasium  as  the  Tigers  take  on  Ogle- 
orpe   in  the  team's  home  opener, 
was  formerly  an  assitant  at 
uke   University. 


SEWANEE  MARKET  SEWANEE  MARKER 
RKET  SEWANEE  MARKET  SEWANEE  MA 
EE  MARKET  SEWANEE  M  '  1KFT$EWANfl 
EWANEE   MARKET  c  ..  .vlARKET  ! 

KET  SEWAr'^       n*"^  --aNEE  MAR| 

R"^     ..o*tH  VIM-.^ET  SEWANEi 

EWANEE  :.v^T  SEWANEE   MARKET! 

SbW    NEE      MARKET     SEWANEE 
*NEE     MARKET     SEWANEE     MARKET 
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Soaps 


from  page 


During  the  mornings,  some  students  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  their  "II  o'clock"  be  Ryan's  Hope." 

There  are  also  a  few  secret  soap  watchers  on  campus. 
These  consist  of  students  who  were  banned  from  the 
common  room  after  suggesting  that  they  watch  "The 
Guiding  Light,"  instead  of  "GH"  and  were  relegated 
to  getting  a  TV  in  their  room  to  watch  "As  the  World 
Turns"  and  'The  Guiding  Light." 

Many  students  watch  the  soaps  as  a  relief  from  the 
tension  of  school,  as  a  relaxing  break,  and  for  fun. 

"I  watch  soap  operas,  it's  a  good  way  to  unwind, 
to  forget  your  own  problems  by  watching  someone 
elses,"  said  Betsy  Britton,  a  sophomore. 

"In  Cleveland  (dorm},  everybody  gets  together  and 
watches  the  soaps,"  continued  Betsy.  "They're  ad- 
dictive, I  never  watched  soaps  until  I  came  to  Sewanee, 
and  now  they  have  become  part  of  my  daily  routine." 

Right  now  "General  Hospital"  is  where  the  action 
is  taking  place.  With  Luke  and  Laura  and  Cclia  and 
Grant,  everything  is  happening,"  concluded  Betsy. 

"They  are  entertaining,"  said  another  soap  opera 
addict.  "You  don't  have  to  think,  you  just  let  them 
live  their  lives  out  in  front  of  you." 

Laura  Bowen  suggests  that  soaps  are  also  popular 
because  they  resemble  a  "daily  gossip  sceion." 

"People    love    to   know    what's   happening  in  other 


she  said, "and  the  soaps  arc  just  fun 


other 


to  watch.' 


Laura  (GH)  first  a{ 


THE  CANNON  COMMON  ROOM  is  a  gathering 
place  for  soap  operas,  the  most  popular  being,  "All 
My  Children." 

Most  people  can  justify  spending  that  hour  for  a 
break,"  said  one  Cannon  dweller. 

"All  My  Kids"  is  the  most  popular  in  Cannon  because 
there  arc  a  lot  of  "sweet'  people  we  can  hate,  like  the 
'goob'  model  Tony." 

AMcCrady  dweller  echos  this  thought.  "We  all 
hate  Tad  and  Tony.  There  are  always  at  least  20  guys 
in  McCrady  in  the  common  room  watching  "All  My 
Children." 

While  "GH"  and  "All  My  Kids"  dominate  most 
of  the  television  screens  at  Sewanee,  there  are  still 
a  few  channels  on  "As  The  World  Turns,"  and  "The 
Guiding  Light." 

"I  watch  'As  The  World  Turns"  because  of  the 
good  acting.  Most  soap  operas  today  don't  have  good 
actors  but  ATWT  docs,"  said  Gwen  Harris. 

"For  me,  watching  soap  operas  is  secondary.  School 
comes  first,  but  I  enjoy  watching  them  when  1  have 
the  time,"  she  added. 

atching  soaps. 


Midielob  Light 
Compare  the  taste. 


One  is  united  with  all  the 
common  room  cheers  on  \ 
peared  this  year. 

So  whether  one  watches  soaps  in  the  B.C.  or 
one's  dorm,  one  can  always  expect  to  find  numero 
people  surrounding  the  television  for  what  ABC  caj 
"Love  in  the  Afternoon." 

BUT  NOT  ALL  students  agree  that  soap  opci 
arc  worth  watching. 

"They've  never  appealed  to  me,"  said  Joanne  Rai 
erson.  "1  never  watch  TV,  I  just  prefer  life." 

"1  watch  it  occasionally,  just  to  be  sociable,  b 
they  seem  so  flat  compared  to  what  you  yourself  c 
see,"  she  continued. 

"They  are  interesting  and  amusing— they  mirr 
the  way  the  way  we  think— but  what  about  the  w 
things  really  arc?" 

Barbara  Schenk  agrees.  "I've  watched  them  befoi 
and  I  don't  like  them.  They  are  primitive  and  cliche." 

"They  become  more  real  than  life,"  one  profess 
stated.  "The  characters  represent  'stock'  figures,  and  ti 
situations  work  out  more  often  than  in  reality." 

But  overall,  students  and  several  professors  agrt 
that  they  are  fun  and  a  pleasant  break  from  "real 
life" 

If  you  have  been  too  busy  studying  late 
missed  your  soap,  the  following  is  a  brief  summary 
the   most  popular   soap   operas'  action   for  the 
ending  Nov.  18. 

ALL   MY   CHILDREN    :      Tad   and   Marion   n 
from  their  trip  to  St.  Lucia,  and   Ruth  is  upset 
Tad  because  he  lied  to  her  about  where  he  had  | 
Jesse  is  trying  to  get  his  child  back,  even  though 
has  already  been  adopted,     lesse  and  Angie 
other.     Nina  told  Cliff  she  loved  him  and  wanted  tr 
to  have  a  family.     Cliff  told  her  no,  he  cou 
forget  she  had  an  affair  with  Steve.     Steve  ha: 
to  Texas.    Greg  was  out  with  Amanda  and  called  ti 
Jenny,      Greg   and,  Jenny    try    to  contact  each 
but  can't.     A  surprise  party  is  thrown  for  Jenny  b 
she  is  not  happy,  it  was  the  day  she  and  Greg  wi 
to  have  been  married. 

DAYS  OF   OUR.  LIVES:     It  is  assumed  that  Ge 

killed    Leticia    but   does   not   remember   stabbing  In 

Marlcna  states  that  Gene  isn't  the  killer,  Roman  qua 

Gene,  and  Courtney  Martin  plans  to  defend  Gel 

front  of  Mrs.   Shiting,   Bo  and   Hope   pretend  th 

,  Maggie  and  Don  enjoy  then 

Roman   is   becoming  obsessed  with   the  "Sail 

'  and  ignores  Marlcna.      Liz,  in   jail,  acts  ai 

Bo,  Hope,  and  Danny.    Pete  folio 

Melissa,   Brett   has  disappeared,  and   Melissa  covers  I 

Hope  while  she  is  not  home. 

GENERAL    HOSPITAL:      Lesley   began  compuli 

m  a   horse  named   Laura,  ( 

hecked  into  a  hotel  and  unknowingly  is 

ext  to  Laura.    Rick  finds  her  in  the  hotel  a 

she  admits  she  has  problems.    Grant  is  free  after  hav 

given  out  information  about  the  DVX,  but  is  now  wi 

out  a  job.    The  Professional  Medical  Conduct  Assoi 

lion  is  investigating  him.  Celia  admits  her  love  for  Gra 
and  stays  by  him  against  her  father's  wishes.  Moni 
tells  Celia  and  Grant  they  can  live  in  her  house  but  Gra 
says-  no.  He  also  says  "no"  to  Cclia's  fathers'  offer 
help  them  with  their  finances.  Luke  is  now  the  mayi 
elect,  and  is  reminiscing  about  his  marriage  day,  whi 
he  claims  to  have  been  the  best  day  of  his  life.  Lao 
makes  her  appearance  for  the  first  time  this  week,  a 
idering  around  town  in  a  disguise,  as  * 
watches  her  old  friends,  Luke,  etc.  Laura's  recent  p. 
begins  to  be  revealed  through  a  series  of  backflash 
She  was  captured  by  the  Cassadincs,  who  made  it  appi 
that  she  was  dead.  She  is  told  that  Luke  is  dead,  a 
one  of  the  Cassadines  falls  in  love  with  her.  She  rcsi 
him,  but  later  marries  him. 


SECOND  CLASS  POSTAGE  PAID 


ABROAD 


The  Purple  decided  to  check  in  on  Sewanee 
students  who  are  overseas  this  semester. 
Their  first-hand  experiences  are  listed 
inside,  just  as  they  wrote  them  down  and 
mailed  them.  It's  Inbetween. 


BALL 


Both  basketball  teams  got  their  seasons 
underway  recently.  Nancy  Ladd' 
won  their  first,  as  did  Bobby  Dwyer's  guys. 
As  well,  the  Indys  captured  the  IM 
volleyball  crown.  See  Sports,  Page  13; 
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Scholarships  available  for 
British  Studies  program 

FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  the  1984  British 
Studies  at  Oxford  program  will  be  available  through 
the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  scholarships  are  for  outstanding  students  who 
also  demonstrate  financial  need,  according  to  Dr.  John 
Reishman,  campus  representative  for  the  1984  British 
Studies  Program. 

Reishman  said  that  the  scholarships  pay  whatever 
portion  of  tuitinn  and  board  which  the  parents'  con- 
fidential statement  indicates  as  necessary. 

The  cost  of  tuition,  room  and  board  for  the  program 
is  $2695. 

"Britain  in  the  Enlightnment"  is  the  theme  of  the 
1984  program,  which  runs  from  July  8  through  August 
14. 

The  program  features  lectures  by  noted  British 
professors  and  scholars,  and  seminars  conducted  by 
American   professors   for   which   six   hours  credit  may 

Students  interested  in  the  scholarships  should  con- 
sult either  Dr.  Reishman  or  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 
Scholarship  winners  will  be  announced  in  the  spring. 

Operation  Crossroads 
seeks  help  for  Africa 

OPERATION  CROSSROADS  AFRICA,  INC.,  a  non- 
profit organization  focusing  on  international  develop- 
ment and  educational  exchange,  actively  seeks  faculty, 
professionals  and  students  to  participate  in  8-week 
summer  team  projects  in  Africa.  Projects  will  involve: 
medicine;  nursing;  health;  community  development; 
archaeology;  architectural  photography;  sports  and  rec- 
reation; conservation  and  environmental  management; 
alternative  energy  development;  farming  and  agricultu- 
ral development;  animal  husbandry  and  veterinarian 
work;  reforestation  in  the  Sahelian  belt;  working  in  game 
reserves;  and  tutorial  assistance  and  compensatory  edu- 
cation. 

Projects  are  sponsored  jointly  by  Crossroads  and  var- 
ious ministries  of  the  different  African  countries  often 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  Nations.  Each  team  will 
consist  of  about  10  Americans  joined  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  AfriGan -specialists  and  students.  Projects  are 
located  in  rural  communities,  where  participants  gain  an 
immediate  personal  sense  of  Africa  that  cannot  be  dup- 
licated by  academic  courses. 

Purple  to  organize  for  next 
semester  early  in  January 

THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  MEETING  of  Ihc  Sew- 
ance  Purple  will  be  held  Wednesday,  January  18.  All 
inierestcd  persons  are  welcome  al  the  meeting,  which 
will  take  place  in  the  Purple  office  upstairs  in  the  B.C. 
ai6:30p.m. 

Charles  Elmore  has  been  re-elected  as  editor-in-chief 
for  the  spring  semester. 
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New  student  organization 
will  work  toward  awareness 


"WHAT  LITERARY  FIGURE  said  alcohol  adds  to 
:sirc  but  takes  away  from  sexual  performance?" 

The  team  of  Cam  Mathis,  Jan  Rogers  and  Shirlee 
olmes  looked  uncertain.  They  needed  a  correct  answer 
i  make  up  ground  on  the  other  team  —  J.  R.  Hanks, 
arichal  Gentry,  and  Eric  Rhinehardt  -  -  but  this  was  a 
umper.  Oscar  Wilde?  Proust?  Willie  Morris?  Each 
as  probably  correct  in  its  own  way,  but  which  was  the 
iswer  behind  the  50  point  sign  on  the  Jeopardy  board  . 


Al    that    crucial    juncture,    co-master  of 
Ron  Jones,  a  thinly-veiled  supporter  of  the  girls'  team, 
whispered  a  hint:    "Begins  with  an  '  s'." 

"Shakespeare!"  exclaimed  Rogers  just  before  the 
buzzer,  an  answer  which  was  indeed  correct.  Amid  the 
applause  of  the  hundred-plus  throng  in  attendance  and 
unheeded  cries  of  "foul!"  from  the  boys'  team,  scorer 
Buffy  Fullers-egistered  the  girls'  latest  tally.  They  were' 
still  100  points  down,  but  Jones  was  already  cooking  up 
a  "Double  Jeopardy"  scheme  by  which  the  women 
could  score  at  a  faster  rate 

WHAT'S  THIS?  Gameshows  in  Arcadia?  Yes,  but 
with  a  twist  the  questions  arc  all  related  to  alcohol  a- 
wareness.  And  it  is  taking  place  at  a  workshop  spon- 
sored by  BACCHUS,  a  new  student  organization  con- 
cerned with  education  and  common  sense  regarding 
alcohol  use. 

BACCHUS,  an  acronym  for  Boost  Alcohol  Con- 
ciousness  Concerning  the  Health  of  University  Students, 
is  a  national  organization  which  had  its  origin  at  the  Un- 
iversity of  Florida  campus  in  the  early  seventies.  The 
organization  today  has  chapters  across  the  country,  now 
including  one  at  Sewanee. 

BACCHUS  differs  from  some  other  organizations  in 
the  same  field,  members  say,  because  it  doesn't  try  to 
moralize  or  adopt  a  prohibitionist  attitude.  Rather  it 
seeks  to  work  through  existing  social  frameworks  to 
make  students  aware  of  both  the  positive  and  negative 
effects  of  alcohol  use. 

"We  want  to  educate  Sewanee  students  about  the  ef- 
fects of  abusing  alcohol,"  according  to  Hank  Hopping, 
president  of  Scwanee's  BACCHUS  chapter,  "and  not 
condemn  its  responsible  use." 

THE  JEOPARDY  GAME  was  but  one  of  the  activit- 
ies at.  the  November  18  workshop  held  in  St.  Luke's. 
The  more  than  100  students  attending  broke  up  into 
smaller  groups  to  discuss  various  alcohol-related  issues. 
How  does  alcohol  affect  studies?  Interpersonal  relation- 
ships? Athletics  and  other  activities?  The  groups  then 
re-convened  as  a  body  to  compare  findings. 

Other  group  questions  concerned  changes  in  attitude 
toward  drinking  over  four  years  at  Sewanee  (group  find- 
ings matched  the  statistics:  freshman  year  drinking  in- 
creased, sophomore  year  decreased,  junior  year  decreas- 
ed, senior  year  increased  again),  sources  of  pressure  to 
drink  (answers  included  peer  pressure  and  lack  of  any- 
thing else  to  do),  and  what  constitutes  alcohol  abuse 
(drinking  to  get  drunk,  when  it  hurts  you  or  someone 
else,  etc.). 

GROUP  DISCUSSIONS  THEN  turned  to  commuqity 
reactions  to  alcohol-related  issues  using  the  metaphors 

of    .inimals:      lion   (power),   ostrich    (non-involvement), 
chameleon    (adaptive)   and   hyena,  (nervous).     Richard 
Cluiprrun, University  Counselor,  led  the  proceedings. 
Other  activities  in  the  workshop  included  an  audio 


tape  by  Dr.  J.  Talbot,  a  recovering  alcoholic  and  aut 
hority  in  the  area  of  alcohol  awareness,  and  a  filmstrip 
about  the  national  BACCHUS  organization.  After  sup- 
per,  students  met  to  begin  planning  programs  and 
events  which  the  Sewanee  BACCHUS  chapter  will  sup- 
port. 

Six  action  groups  were  formed  based  on  the  suggest- 
ions which  came  out  of  the  workshop.  The  groups  in- 
eluded  Alternative  Place  to  Eat,  Party/Breathaly2er, 
Organizations,   Awareness,  Orientation,  and  Publi 


ng 


THE  NATIONAL  BACCHUS  statement  of  purpose 
is  to  "encourage  responsible  drinking  behavior  within 
the  campus  community;  work  to  alleviate  problems  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  to  educate  and  inform  students,  fa- 
culty, and  administration  on  alcohol  use  and  abuse; 
increase  awareness  of  healthy  alternatives  to  alcohol 
abuse;  and  enhance  communication  within  the  campus 
community  regarding  alcohol  related  matters." 

In  addition  to  Hopping,  Sewanee  chapter  officers  are 
Mark  Balte  (Vice-president)  and  Kathy  Rappolt  (Secret- 
ary/Treasurer). 

"What  I  like  about  it,"  Balte  said,  "is  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  student  concern.  BACCHUS  is  run  by  students  for 
students,  and  it's  an  approach  I  and  others  really  like." 

Hefty  list  of 
seniors  selected 
for  Who's  Who 

THE  FOLLOWING  SENIORS  have  been  named  to 
Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Colleges  and 
Universities: 

Elizabeth  Anne  Barbre 
Nancy  Mishoe  Brennecke 
William  J.  Chapman,  Jr. 
James  Edward  Cheek,  1 1 1 
Stephanie  Cole 
Carlotta  Arlene  Cooper 
Matthew  Walter  Costello 
Leslie  Daggett  Cunningham 
Burford  Claud  Dobbins 
Elizabeth  Todd  Field 
Anne  Elizabeth  Freels 
Catharine  Hope  Garbee 
David  Hunter  Gilbert 
Arthur  Bailey  Hancock 
Jerald  Robert  Hanks 
David  Alcee  Juge 
Owen  Randolph  Lipscomb 
Rachel  Woolman  Lukens 
Mark  Dickerson  McAlister 
Thomas  Judson  McConnell  ^ 
Benjamin  Putnam  Pierce,  Jr. 
Jari  Martin  Rogers 
Richard  Roland  Spore,  III 
Laura  Katharine  C.  Stewart 
Stephen  Farwell  Templeton 
Stewart  Hyer  Thomas 
Marian  Evelyn  White 
Mary  Holman  Willis 
Bahia  Teresa  Yackzan 


One-act  play 
series  ends 
this  weekend 


BY  STEPHANIE  SCRUGGS 


YOUR  TWO  LAST  chances  to  catch  the  entire 
Purple  Masque  One-Act  Play  Festival  are  tonight  and 
Friday  night. 

Tonight  the  featured  productions  are  Jesse  and  The 
Bandit  Queen,  At  Home  and  It's  Called  the  Sugar  Plum. 
Friday  offers  Tennessee,  The  Dwarfs,  Super  Heroes  and 
Doing  a  Good  One  for  the  Red  Man.  Students  enrolled 
in  Theater  352  are  directing  the  plays,  each  play  having 
been  arbitrarily  chosen  by  its  director. 

MARGARET  McGINTY  AND  Stewart  Thomas 
star  in  Jesse  and  the  Bandit  Oueen,  a  true  account 
of  various  incidents  in  the  lives  of  lesse  James  and 
Belle  Starr  which  is  being  directed  by  Jackie  Stanton. 
The  play  is  presented  as  a  series  of  flashbacks  which 
necessitate  Stewart's  and  Margaret's  taking  on  mul- 
tiple   roles. 

WILL  KIDD  AND  Isabel  Grayson  star  in  At  Home, 
a  serious  play  which  involves  a  couple's  coming  to 
terms  with  their  marital  problems.  Will  feels  that 
the  play  is  basically  about  communication,  and  he 
adds  that  it  deals  with  somewhat  sensitive  subject 
matter  which  should  elicit  laughter  in  spite  of  the 
play's  serious  tone.  Directing  the  play  is  Andy  Hayes. 

It's  Called  the  Sunar  Plum,  featuring  Tom  Costen 
and  Sheri  Morton,  centers  upon  the  confrontation 
between  a  young  Harvard  student  and  the  fiancee 
of  a  man  whom  the  man  has  accidentally  killed.  Di- 
rector Tom  Lakeman  comments  that  this  confronta- 
tion depicts  two  pathetic  and  yet  likable  characters 
who  are  simply  searching  for  affection  and  attention. 
NEXT ,  ACCORDING  TO  director  Adam  Lewis, 
The  Dwarfs  tells  the  story  of  an  identity  crisis  in  which 
Len,  the  main  character,  searches  for  symbols  of  re- 
ality. The  play  is  presented  as  a  long  dream  sequence 
which  involves  short,  disjointed  scenes  from  inside 
Len's  memory  and  is  according  to  Adam,  "an  abstract 
play."  Cast  members  include  Andy  Curtze,  Jim  Kitch- 
ens, and  Raj  Sivananthan. 

MARY  BETH  SMITH  chose  Tennessee,  a  play  which 
details  one  family's  encounter  with  an  old  woman  and 
the  strange  story  of  her  life  as  she  relates  it  to  them,  be- 
cause it  "is  very  different  from  the  other  plays."  Most 
of  the  play  is  presented  as  a  dream  sequence,  and  as  a 
result,  it  is  "wierd    and  suspenseful"  at  the  same  time. 

The  cast  includes  Bahia  Yackzan,  Elizabeth  Estes, 
Jack  Barden,  David  Kurupka,  Ann  Swartz  and  Seth 
Potter. 

Super  Heroes,  a  play  written  by  lorn  Lakeman  (sop- 
phomore  in  the  college)  and  directed  by  Mary  Louise 
Keenan,  focuses  upon  a  confrontation  between  two  bro- 
thers. One  of  the  brothers  has  run  away  from  home  be- 
cause of  a  conflict  with  his  father.  The  action  of  the 
play  centers  around  the  other  brother's  attempt  to  bring 
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Jack  Barden  offers  Seth  Potter  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice in  a  one-act  play  entitled  "'Tennessee," 
which  will  be  presented  Friday  night  at  the 


him  back  home.  Mary  says  she  feels  that  the  play  is 
about  maturity  and  growing  up  and  that  it  conveys  the 
message  that  "even  when  things  are  funny,  they're  sad." 
Cast  members  include  Randy  Horn,  Phillip  Alter,  and 
Mary  Patten. 

Doing  a  Good  One  for  the  Red  Man  tells  the  story 
of  two  honeymooners  who  meet  up  with  an  indian 
during  their  stay  in  the  west.  Chris  Smith,  director 
of  the  play,  characterizes  this  encounter  and  the  ac- 
tion which  ensues  as  an  amusing  and  captivating  farce 
with  a  surprise  ending.  Cast  members  include  Laura 
Jones,  John  Swasey,  and  Todd  Lemons. 

m  SUPPLy  STORE 


photo  by  John  Ellii 


Outside  Inn.    Directed  by  Mary  Beth  Smith, 
the  play  is  one  of  a  series  this  weekend. 


YOUR  EVENING  BEGINS  promptly  at  8:00  with 
a  $2.00  admission  at  the  Outside  Inn. 
•in mum mi i i n mi mimu 
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Now  open  Sundays    4:00-8:00 
Mon.-Sat.  11:30-  12:00 
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Purple 


Baker  says  Cheek's 
argument  incoherent 
attack  on  Harrigan 


*hy  Mr. 


;  Mr.  Harrigan  i 
i  of  the  fatt*  of  many 
;  says  that  all  of  this 


It  is  clear  from  his  editorial  in  tl 
Trippe  Cheek  is  a  fence-straddler  as  he  cannot  main- 
tain a  coherent  argument.  He  claims  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent voice;  but  is  he  really?  He  objects  to  Mr.  Anthony 
Harrigan's  statement  that  it  is  regrettable  that  the  British 
and  French  colonial  empires  were  broken  up  with  such 
haste  and  with  such  little  regard  for  any  permanent  sta- 
bility in  the  former  possessions.  His  objections  follow  a 
pretty  clear  ideological  line  w 
his  observations  from  conside 
of  the  "countries"  and  furthe 
is  "the  spilled  milk  of  history." 

One  could,  of  course,  go  further  back  into  history  to 
debate  whether  the  western  powers  were  justified  to  col- 
onize, and  I'm  sure  Mr.  Cheek  has  his  opinions  on  this 
topic.  The  question  facing  Mr.  Harrigan  and  all  of  us, 
however,  has  to  do  with  the  present  situation,  whatever 

I  think  Mr.  Harrigan's  arguments  are  daring  and  much 
freer  from  ideological  prejudice  than  Mr.  Cheek's.  For 
example,  Mr.  Harrigan's  ideas  on  colonialism  are  rarely 
heard  because  they  violate  one  of  the  sacred  tenets  of 
the  age.  The  present  orthodoxy  of  self-determination 
for  all  "nations"  regardless  of  their  ability  to  provide 
just  and  stable  government  for  their  people  is  given  a 
strong  "Amen"  by  Mr.  Cheek  (except,  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  the  USSR  which,  unmolested  by  western  liberals, 
maintains  the  Russian  colonial  empire  over  a  variety  of 
subject  people). 

Mr.  Cheek  claims  Mr.  Harrigan  is  not  considering  the 
local  populations  in  his  assessment.  I  suppose  he  has 
overlooked  the  references  to  the  strife  in  Lebanon  and 
Ceylon  and  the  famine  in  Africa.  Certainly,  the  latter 
day  British  and  French  colonial  empires  lacked  demo- 
cratic justification  (but  no  more  so  than  any  member  of 
the  present  independent  governments);  but  there  were, 
"decent  courts  [andl  responsible  civil  administration" 
in  these  colonies.  Mr.  Cheek  presumably  considers  Idi 
Amm  and  Emperor  Bokasa  I  better  rulers  of  Uganda  and 
the  Central  African  Empire/Republic  than  the  British 
French.  He  must  consider  Pol  Pot,  who  murdered  mil- 
lion of  his  countrymen,  a  more  responsible  leader  of 
Cambodia  (or  Democratic  Kampuchea?)  than  the 
French;  and  (although  this  example  comes  from  an  ear- 
lier period,  similar  liberal  pressures  created  it)  he  must 
prefer  the  Africaneer  regime  of  South  Africa  for  its 
democratic  principles  over  wicked  British  imperialism. 

Are  the  people  of  Lebanon,  Lybia,  Chad,  Angola, 
Vietnam,  Laos,  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Cyprus,  and  (dare  1  mention  it)  Grenada  better  off  now 
than  they  were  under  colonial  rule?  Surely  stability  is 
preferable  to  the  people  of  those  countries  to  the  bloody 
warfare  that  has  plagued  every  one  of  them  since  inde- 
pendence, some  with  no  end  in  sight.  Considering  all 
this  I  say  to  Mr.  Cheek,  "Please  come  down  off  the  fence 
and  support  a  realistic  and  compassionate  view  of  the 
world  and  stop  paying  lip  : 
ical  dogman." 


Mr.  Cheek  responds  :  "  /  can  certainly  understand 
why  Mr.  Baker  has  made  his  objections  to  my  column. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  have  understood  it, 
having  failed  to  grasp  either  of  the  points  I  was  attemp- 
ting to  make.  Fortunately,  his  letter  serves  to  demon- 
strate them.  In  the  first  instance,  I  was  trying  to  show 
that  any  expressed  opinion  is  interpreted  by  the  reader 
as  springing  from  one  of  two  ideologies,  and  that  this 
assumption  is  not  necessarily  true.  The  other  was  an 
inconsistency  in  Mr.  Harrigan's  argument  to  which  Mr. 
Baker  seems  also  to  subscribe:  it  is  all  right  for  good 
guys  (i.e.  us)  to  build  empires,  but  horrible  for  bad 
guys  (i.e.  the  Reds)  to  do  the  same.  Empire  justified  or 
condemned  by  ideology  remains  empire.  " 


By  Tom  Lakeman 


Reflections  on  the  holidays 


CHRISTMAS  IS  PROBABLY  the  most  widely 
celebrated  holiday  in  the  world  today.  The  message  of 
Christmas  applies  to  all  human  beings,  regardlessof  their 
religious  or  social  affiliation,  because  Christmas  is  a 
celebration  of  c 


:  Santa 


just  a 
thoughl 


The  holiday  certainly  has  a  special  significance  to 
Christians  since  it  marks  the  birthday  of  their  Savior, 
but  the  joy  of  the  season  is  by  no  means  lost  to  others. 
Christmas  celebrates  the  entrance  of  peace  and  love  into 
our  world.  Whether  you  symbolize  this  arrival  by  the 
Christ  child  or  some  other  figurehead  doesn't  really 
matter.  All  that  matters  is  that  the  season  is  spent  in 
demonstration  of  love  for  your  fell 
desire  for  peace  in  the  world. 

One  traditional  way  to  show  this  love,  is  by  the 
exchange  of  gifts.  Far  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  this  practice  in  recent  years.  The  gift  often 
becomes  more  important  than  the  reason  for  which  it 
is  given.  Material  objects  are  no  substitute  for  the  love 
of  another  person,  and  the  giving  of  one  without  the 
other  is  not  a  worthy  gift,  especially  for  Christmas,  if 
you  cannot  give  your  love  in  simple  friendship,  to  ano- 
ther person,  then  you  are  truly  unfortunate,  because 
you  have  nothing  else  of  real  value. 

THE  IMAGE  THAT  we  present  of  Santa  Claus  has 


suffered  as  well  from  the  advancement  of  r 
Children  are  told  that  they  must  be  good  01 
won't  bring  them  anything  for  Christmas.  This  makes 
their  presents  seem  like  rewards  for  good  behavior 
rather  than  assurances  of  our  love  for  them.  God  loves 
His  children  whether  they  are  good  or  bad  so  why 
shouldn't  parents  and  Santa  Claus  do  likewise?  At 
his  age,  Santa  doesn't  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  that 
midnight  ride  just  because  children  are  well  behaved.  He 
does  it  because  he  loves  them  (just  as  if  he  were  their 
own  mother  and  father.) 

Many  religious  persons  take  offense  at  the  common 
abbreviation,  Xmas,  since  it  leaves  out  what  they  con- 
sider the  most  important  part  of  Christmas,  Christ.  But 
just  as  "a  rose  by  any  other  name"  smells  as  sweet,  so 
too  the  proper  celebration  of  Christmas  is  just  as  ful- 
filling and  joyous  regardless  of  what  we  call  it.  Perhaps 
if  we  forgot  altogether  that  the  special  feelings  we  have 
are  due  to  Christmas,  then  we  would  keep  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  all  year  long.  We  have  to  stop  putting  our 
Christmas  cheer  away  with  our  Christmas  decorations 
risk  those  emotions  becoming  only  decorations 


and  your     '"emselvcs. 


FOR  SOME  PEOPLE,  Christmas  means  a  special 
church  service  to  praise  God  for  sending  his  son  to 
Earth.  I  think,  though,  that  God  is  praised  more  by  the 
gathering  than  the  pagentry  of  the  service  itself.  Just 
people,  coming  together  as  a  family  to  share  their 
feelings  of  Christmas,  glorifies  God  more  than  any  song 
or  prayer.  Simple  gatherings  among  friends  and  rela- 
tives to  share  the  love  that  Christmas  inspires,  surely 
gives  God  aspuch  joy  as  any  church  service. 

As  Christmas  approaches,  don't  let  the  commer- 
cialization of  the  holiday  ruin  it  for  you.  Just  remember 
See  Brumgard,  page  12 
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A  time  to 
remember,  a 
time  to  .  .  . 

IT   IS  A  sentimental   time  of  year,  time  to  allow 
memories  to  take  prominence  in  one's  thoughts. 

cheek  on 
sports 


Professor's  slam  of  student 
opinion  makes  editor  bristle 


RECENTLY  I  HEARD  a  professor  describe  student 
opposition  to  the  reduced  course-load  proposals  as  "the 
same  old  reactionary  response  Sewanee  students  always 
have." 

His  attitude  really  made  me  bristle,  and  for  several 


the  bark 
burner 
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First,  his  remark  does  great  disservice  to  any  Sewanee 
student  who  takes  the  time  to  learn  about  and  take  a 
position  on  an  issue  affecting  this  college.  Now,  no  one 
is  pretending  that  every  single  student  at  Sewanee  has 
sat  down  and  researched  the  four  course  issue.  Neither 
is  anyone  pretending,  I  hope,  that  every  professor 
has  done  so.  It's  like  that  with  any  college  issue.  But  to 
pooh-pooh  those  students  who  do  take  the  trouble  to 
voice  an  opinion,  even  a  contrary  one,  is  a  slap  in  the 
face,  especially  when  students  across  the  country  are 
decried  for  being  apathetic. 

Second,  the  remark  wraps  up  student  opinion  into 
one  big  package,  which  can  then  be  shelved  and  dis- 
regarded. It  assumes  Sewanee  students  are  not  worthy 
to  be  heard  as  individuals  if  they  happen  to  oppose  a 
proposal  which  would  affect  their  education  here.  It 
allows  no  credit  for  individual  thinking. 

Believe  it  or  not,  some  students  are  making  up  their 
own  minds  on  the  issue,  regardless  of  what  the  herd  is 
doing.  Some  are  judging  the  matter  on  its  merits  or  lack 
thereof.  And  they  deserve  better  than  to  be  dismissed 
as  'student  reactionaries.' 

FINALLY,  THIS  PROFESSOR'S  remark  is  in  it- 
self a  sad  commentary  on  student-faculty  relations. 
It  really  is  a  dark  day  at  Sewanee  if  the  faculty  and 
administration  feel  obliged  to  do  what  is  in  the  'best 
interest  '  of  students  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  That 
sort  of  thinking  leads  to  student  vs.  administration  polar- 


ization on  campus  issues.  That  kind  of  polarization 
will  produce  unreasoning  'reactionism'  if  anything 
will,  I  guarantee  it.  The  Sewanee  ideal  has  teachers  and 
students  working  together  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  but 
I  get  a  different  feeling  when  I  hear  such  patronizing  re- 
ferences to  student  opinion. 

Luckily,  by  no  means  all  professors  and  adminis- 
trators hold  student  opinion  in  such  contempt.  I  just 
wish  those  who  don't  would  hold  more  sway  when  cam- 
pus issues  are  being  decided.  For  example,  the  steering 
committee  of  the  ongoing  self-study  apparently  did  not 
even  consider  consulting  the  Student  Assembly  to  see  if 
it  had  any  special  concerns  to  be  addressed  in  the  study. 


it  reaily  is  a  dark  day  at 

Sewanee  if  the  faculty  and 

administration  feei  obiiged  to  do 

what  is  in  the  'best  interest' 

of  students  whether  they 

like  it  or  not.  r 


The  latest  campus  issue  is  whether  75-minute  classes 
will  enter  the  Sewanee  scene.  I  understand  Dean  Pat- 
terson, chairman  of  the  Curriculum  and  Academic  Pol- 
icy Committee,  has  been  requested  to  inform  student 
organizations  about  exact  proposals  before  any  decision 
is  reached,  officially  or  otherwise.  I  sincersjy  hope  he 
vvill  honor  that  request. 


ENDNOTES.  .  .  Mark  Colter's  name  was  left  off  his 
front  cover  illustration  of  last  issue's  soap  opera  story. . . 
Mrs.  Yates  asks  whoever  took  the  plant  she  put  up  in 
the  SPO  to  please  return  it.  .  .It  sure  has  been  a  reward- 
ing semester  doing  this  job  and  I  look  forward  to  next 
semester.  .  .Our  organizational  meeting  is  Jan.  18.  .  . 
Special  thanks  to  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  best  Purple- 
staffs  ever  for  an  excellent  semester.  .  .Merry  Christmas 
and  God  save  us  during  exams. .  . . 
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Remember  this  time  at  Sewanee  last  year?  Re- 
member the  formals,  the  Christmas  teas,  the  late- 
night  study  sessions  that  evolved  into  somewhat 
incomprehensible  conversations?  Remember  the  won- 
derful snow  that  hit  one  year  ago  this  Saturday  night? 

Remember  what  happened  while  we  were  on 
Christmas  break  two  years  ago?  Remember  coming 
back  to  find  out  that  somebody  changed  the  curricu- 
lum while  wc  were  watching  the  bowl  games  and  trot- 
ting out  for  more  egg  nog? 

Well,  it's  that  time  of  year  again,  folks. 

THE  LATEST  move  afoot  in  the  Curriculum  and 
Academic  Policy  Committee,  which  means  in  the 
faculty  as  well,  is  to  make  all  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
classes  last  75  minutes,  and  thereby  regulate  the  sched- 
ule, leaving  "MWF"  classes  and  "TT"  classes. 

That  sounds  interesting,  at  least  on  the  surface.  No 
more  of  this  absurd  flip-flopping  of  schedules,  and  a 
semester  which  might  be  shortened  by  a  week  or  two. 

I  must  congratulate  the  person  (though  I  do  not 
know  precisely  who  he  is)  that  came  up  with  this  plan. 
It  has  all  the  surface  benefits  that  will  convince  a  lot  of 
people  it  is  just  great,  including,  I  am  sure,  most  stud- 
ents. Fewer  weeks  in  the  semester!  Where  do  I  sign 
up? 

What  the  plan  looks  like  to  me,  however,  is  a  pure 
and  simple  prelude  to  the  reduced-course  load  and  the 
other  changes  in  Sewanee's  academic  life  which  have 
now  begun  to  look  inevitable. 


HERE  ARE  MY  reactions  to  "Proposition  75: " 

--First  of  all,  it  completely  seals  the  fate  of  the  six- 
day  week,  ending  the  pretense  that  it  was  ever  seriously 
"on  hold."  It  has  been  dead  since  that  January  day  in 
1982. 

-Acceptance  of  the  plan  will  force  definite  changes 
in  the  curriculum.  Like  it  or  not,  a  longer  class  format 
is  made  to  order  for  so-called  "humanities"  courses 
which  purport  to  combine  the  best  of  literature, 
history,  philosophy,  and  other  disciplines,  and  instead 
end  up  doing  justice  to  none  of  them.  Participation 
classes  like  the  sciences  and  some  "disscussion"  clas- 
ses may  adapt  well.   Lecture  classes  will  not. 

A  move  to  "humanities"  classes,  which  would  take 
the  place  of  two  to  four  (I  assume)  current  frcshman- 
level  requirements,  would  be  an  effective  way  to  re- 
duce the  course  load.  Once  we  have  the  combination 
classes,  it  will  be  even  easier  to  say  "gee,  we  really 
wouldn't  be  changing  all  that  much  if  we  dropped  a 
few  hours  here  and  there.  After  all,  a  couple  of  semin- 
ars freshman  year  is  a  pretty  good  core." 

AT  LEAST  this  plan  is,  ostensibly,  out  in  the  open. 
Not  out  in  the  open  are  its  implications.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  put  the  four-course  load  in  by  winning  a  war 
of  attrition  with  Sewanee's  academic  traditions. 

And  I'll  tell  you  what  -  it's  going  to  work.  Wait  and 


Dylan's  latest  effort  worth  listening  to 


SOME  UNUSAL  RUMOR  recently  popped  up  in  Sc- 
wanee  claiming  that  Prince  (ya'  know  party  like  it's  19- 
99)  had  died  from  an  overdose.  Well  you  were  also  mis- 
informed if  you  thought  Bob  Dylan  was  a  hopeless  born- 
again  burnout,  because  the  man  with  the  voice  of  "sand 
and  glue"  is  definitely  back.  It's  not  the  man  you  might 
have  heard  on  such  disappointments  as  SHOT  OF  LOVE 
or  SAVED.  It's  the  songwriting  man  of  protest  and  love 
from  HIGHWAY  61  REVISITED  and  BLOOD  ON  THE 
TRACKS,  the  proverbial  messiah  of  the  60's,  and  his  lat- 
i  from  the  mount  is  INFIDELS. 
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(I  must  confess,  I  have  always  been  an  admirer  of  the 
bearded  one's  music  and  poetry,  but  never  a  follower  of 
fanaticism;  henceforth,  do  I  have  the  wisdom  to  inter- 
pret the  gospel  according  to  BOB.''  Maybe  not.  This  re- 
view is  in  its  third  revision,  mainly  because  I've  read  so 
many  divergent  critiques  of  INFIDELS  which  only  furt- 
her contribute  to  my  haziness  concerning  BOB  ai  ..  what 
he's  really  up  to.  At  least  I'm  writing  without  the  taint 
of  hero  worship.) 

1  sincerely  looked  forward  to  this  album,  not  only  be- 
cause Dylan  had  removed  his  cumbersome  cloak  of 
Christianity,  but  more  importantly  because  of  the  music- 
ians he  recruited  for  support,  It  seemed  natural  for  Dy- 
lan to  choose  Mark  Knophlcr  to  play  guitar  as  well  as  co- 
produce  INFIDELS.  Knophlerisoneof  the  most  under- 
rated guitarists  of  our  times,  and  his  work  with  Dire 
Straits  has  often  been  compared  to  Dylan's  style.  For 
steady  rydim,  Dylan  got  rastamen  Sly  Dunbar  and  Rob- 
bie Shakespeare  who  are  THE  masters  of  reggae  drums 
and  bass.  Completing  the  group  are  ex-Stone  Mick 
Taylor  also  on  guitar  and  keyboardist  Allan  Clark  of 
Dire  Straits. 

I  WAITED  AND  was  not  let  down.  It  is  undoubt- 
ably  the  music,  that  makes  INFIDELS  such  a  successful 
record.  Most  people  know  Dylan  for  his  folksy  "Like  a 
Rolling  Stone"  guitar  and  trademark  vocal  chords  and 
though  this  album  has  a  certain  economy  of  means,  it 


doesn't  solely  rely  on  Dylan's  assets  as  an  individual  bal- 
ladccr.  O.K.,  so  it  sounds  alot  like  early  Dire  Straits,  but 
what's  better  is  that  the  sound  id  unmistakably  Dylan's 
own  as  well  as  something  new  and  fresh.  He  can  full- 
hcartcdly  rock  on  "Jokerman"  and  "Union  Sundown" 
or  he  can  easily  slow  it  down  and  sit  on  a  more  soulful 
groove  like  "I  and  I".  The  music  is  well-crafted  song  for 
song  and  very  few  critics  can  dispute  this  fact. 

I  could  stop  here  (or  you  can  stop  reading  here  if  you 
idolize  BOB),  but  a  review  I  saw  in  "The  Village  Voice" 
brought  to  light  a  few  aspects  of  INFIDELS  that  (gasp) 
Vic  Vinyl  overlooked.  Dylan  is  obviously  no  longer  a 
young  rebel  -  -  -  he's  a  middle-aged  millionaire.  Because 
of  this  situation,  Mike  Farren  calls  Dylan  the  "William 
F.  Buckley  of  Rock  &  Roll",  a  "spiteful  reactionary". 
Many  of  the  songs  which  concern  politics  are  general 
in  the  nature  of  their  protest  and  address  relatively  con- 
servative issues.  Farren  depicts  Dylan  as  some  scolding 
patriarchal  figure  whose  complaints  are  ill-founded  and 
old-fashioned.  I  agree  that  Dylan's  frequent  reference  to 
man's  doom  reeks  of  mysticism,  but  considering  the  a- 
mount  of  influence  that  Dylan  possesses  through  his  ly- 
rics (and  the  glaring  lack  of  politically  aware  American 
musicians  thereof),  any  protest  that  he  submits  can't  be 
that  invalid  or  impotent.  Though  I  can't  quite  under- 
stand the  point  behind  "Union  Sundown"  ("It's  a  sun- 
down on  the  union/that  was  made  in  the  U.S.A./sure 
was  a  good  idea/until  greed  got  in  the  way"),  I  respect 
Dylan's  poetic  wit  when  he  dispproves  of  the  man  who 
claims  a  "License  to  Kill"  or  pities  Israel's  lone  defense 
on  "Neighborhood  Bully":  "He's  surrounded  by  pacif- 
ists who  want  peace/they  pray  for  him  nightly  that  the 
bloodshed  might  cease." 

ANOTHER  COMPLAINT  OF  Farren  in  his  slam  of 
INFIDELS  is  Dylan's  sexist  attitude  towards  women. 
On  one  song  in  particular,  he  royally  sets  himself  up  for 
the  equal  rights  abuse.  He  moans  to  a  barroom  babe, 
"What's  a  sweetheart  like  you  doin'  inna  dump  like 
then  fatally  adds,  "Ajirerftan  like  you  should  be  at  home 
/taking  care  of  somebody  nice."  Whenever  he's  speaking 
to  a  lover,  he's  either  trying  to  convince  Jane  Doe  to 
stay  with  him  ("Don't  Fall  Apart  on  Me  Tonight")  or 
it's  the  morning  after,  and  he  doesn't  want  to  wake  her 
for  fear  she'll  want  to  talk  about  "whatever  was"  ("I  and 
I").  Again,  I  can't  deny  that  alot  of  Dylan's  language 
could  be  termed  "sexist",  but  he  could  be  actually  par- 
odying cliched  romantic  language.  I'm  not  sure.  I  see 
alot  of  the  songs  coming  out  of  a  certain  bitterness  or 


lonliness.  Especially  on  side  two,  Dylan  relates  his  ang- 
uish in  a  troubled  world  and  the  problems  of  romance 
when  one  is  famous  to  the  point  of  being  revered  "like 
some  painting  in  the  Louvre".  Dylan's  affairs  are  alot 
more  commendable  when  compared  to  the  unabashed 
cockiness  of  Jagger.  Point  is  that  Rock  &  Roll  has  never 
been  noted  for  being  morally  virtuous  when  it  comes  to 
equal  relationships,  so  why  should  we  expect  Dylan  to 
change  his  philosophy  in  this  age  of  feminism? 

I  fear  I  might  have  over-intellectualized  the  implica- 
tions of  INFIDELS  but  you  don't  have  to  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  album.  If  you  want  radical  politics, 
listen  to  some  American  hardcore  punk.  If  you're  a  die- 
hard feminist,  maybe  you  could  listen  to  a  Canadian 
group  called  The  Parachute  Club.  If  you've  liked  Dylan 
all  along  or  just  want  a  solid  album  of  classic  rock  &  roll, 
run  to  your  lecal  record  store  (where  it  is  in  Sewanee,  I 
don't  know)  and  buy  INFIDELS. 


SN  Schlock  film 
called  'horrible' 


ON  SATURDAY  NIGHT  December  10  at  7:30,  the 
classic  horror  movie  Night  of  the  Living  Dead  will  be 
shown  in  Blackman  Auditorium.  It  has  been  listed  by 
many  film  critics  as  one  of  the  best  horror  flicks  ever 
made.  Roger  Ebert  of  Sneak  Previews/At  the  Movies 
had  this  to  say:  "I  was  horrified  by  what  I  saw., .there 
was  almost  complete  silence.  The  movie  had  long  ago 
stopped  being  delightfully  scary,  and  had  become  un- 
expectedly terrifying...  I  felt  real  terror  in  that  theater." 
Variety's  critic  wrote  "Until  the  Supreme  Court  es- 
tablishes clear-cut  guidelines  for  the  pornography  of 
violence,  Night  of  the  Living  Dead  will  serve  nicely  as  an 
outer-limit  definition  by  example. ..the  film  casts  serious 
aspersions  on  the  integrity  of  its  makers,  exhibs  who 
book  the  pic  (Sigma  Nu),  as  welt  as  raising  doubts  about 
the  moral  health  of  filmgoers  who  generally  opt  for 
unrelieved  sadism."  Admission  is  one  dollar's  worth  of 
canned  or  non-perishable  food  to  be  donated  to  Otey 
Parish's  Christmas  Food  Drive,  or  $1.50  for  the  same 


Valley  Liquors  -  Cowan 
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LAUREL  POINT 
GUEST  COTTAGE 

Sewanee  on  bluff,  furn., 
kitchen,  fireplace, 
screened  porch.  Daily 
and.  weekly. 
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SPORTS  CLUB 

Fly  Iikcabirdina2-sealer 
ultralight,  learn  to  skydive 
the  new  way,  soar  with 
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What  do  you  want  from  Santa  Claus? 


BYWILLKIDD 

Marshall   Chanman:      1   want   Dr.  Gifford's  frozen  lima 
bean  sandwiches 

Fox  Johnston:     1  would  love  to  party  with  Doris  Butt 

at  the  Phi  house 

Pete  Mcpherson:    Six  grams  of  Peruvian  flake  cocai 

ne, 

a  millionaire's  vacation 

Watson  McElveen:    A  medical  school  acceptance  and/or 

Janice  Jaffe:     1  don't  want  to  be  interviewed  by  the 

a  mistress 

Purple  anymore 

William  Tonks:    A  blue  Rickenbacker  guitar  and  wo 

rid 

peace 

Lance  Gottfriedson:     I'd  pretty  much  like  to  have  my 

Chris  Smith:   Hair. 

Cliff  Afton:   A  house  anywhere.  A  castle.  Cliff "s  Castle. 

Fritz  Bauerschmidt:  G.I.  Joe  with  Kung  Fu  grip 

Chris  Nelson:   Time  to  study  for  Comns 

Randy  Horn:  A  hair  cut  and  some  coffee 

Andy  Hayes:  My  5'6"  blue-eyed  blond  from  Virginia 

Dr.  Brockett:   World  peace 

Laura  Busby:   A  cat 

Isabel  Grayson:    1  want  Santa  to  take  me  in  his  sleigh 

to 

Fifth   Ave.   and  drop  me  down  a  chimney  of  an 

off 

Laura  Stewart:    A  weekend  for  two  at  a  ski  chalet  in  the 

Eugenia  Williams:   All  A's 

Broadway  theatre,  and  leave  me  under  the  hot  lights 

to 

Andes 

dance  with  the  audience  in  awe  of  the  miracle. 

David  Hughes:   Send  money  and  beer 

Mark  Balte:   My  girlfriend  in^i  bunny  suit 

Kaj  Sivananthan:    lots  and  lots  and  lots  and  lots  of  sleep 

Susan  Harrison:    My  boyfriend  in  Underoos 

Sheri  Morton:    A  new  cat  and  Dustin  Hoffman,  not  nec- 

Sherida Woodall:    My  diploma 

essarily  in  that  order 

Jack  Krupnick:   To  brine  mv  puppy  dog  up  here 

Visited  Sewanee  . 


Ashe  faces  uphill  battle  for  Baker  seat 


BY  NELSON  BISHOP 


STATE  SENATOR  VICTOR  Ashe  of  Knoxvillc  ap- 
peared pleased  with  the  turnout  at  a  reception  held  last 
Wednesday  at  the  EQB  club  for  the  favorite  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  the  scat  being  vacated  next 
year  by  Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker.  Ashe's  oppon- 
ent in  November  will  be  6th  District  Congressman  Albert 
Gore,  jr.  of  Carthage. 

Among  observers  of  Tennessee  politics,  it  is  a  widely 
held  belief  that  there  are  three  undefeatable  politicians 
in  the  state:  Howard  Baker,  Lamar  Alexander,  and 
Albert  Gore.  Ashe  thus  faces  a  hard  uphill  struggle  from 
the  very  start.  Gore  comes  from  an  old  political  family. 
He  is  well  known  and  highly  respected.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  on  his  own  for  being  intelligent, 
honest,  and  a  skillful  politician.  Against  this  tremendous 
advantage  in  recogntion,  while  his  name  rings  a  bell  a- 
cross  the  state,  Ashe's  face  is  relatively  unknown  outside 
Knoxville  and  East  Tennessee.  He  will  thus  have  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  effort  simply  becoming  known  to 
*  the  voters. 

Once  the  initial  name  recognition  problem  is  over- 
come, Ashe  will  be  attempting  \o  portray  himself  as 
more  in  line  with  Tennesseans  than  Gore.  He  will  try  to 
depict  Gore  as  being  in  line  with  the  national  Democra- 


tic party  as  opposed  to  the  prevailing  views  of  Tennes- 
see's voters.  Ashe  plans  on  pointing  out  a  number  of  is- 
sues (defense,  balanced  budget,  and  the  third  year  tax 
cut)  on  which  Gore  has  voted  against,  not  only  Tennes- 
see's Republican  delegation,  but  also  such  Democrats  as 
Marilyn  Lloyd  Bouquard  and  Senator  Jim  Sasser.  The 
same  people  who  regard  Al  Gore  as  being  undefeatable 
also  see  his  voting  record  as  his  biggest  weakness.  How 
closely  Tennesseans  examine  this  record  remains  to  be 


Another  possible  factor  in  the  election  could  be  the 
Republican  Party's  determination  not  to  lose  its  current 
majority  in  the  Senate.  Howard  Baker,  for  one,  will  be 
working  hard  in  this  regard  next  year.  It  was  remarked 
Wednesday  night  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  referred 
to  Ashe  in  a  Knoxville  newspaper  as  the  "heir  apparent" 
to  his  Republican  Senate  seat.  If  national  party  leaders 
accept  the  undefeatability  of  Albert  Gore,  however,  they 
could  decide  that  their  efforts  would  be  better  spent  on 
candidates  with  greater  chances  of  success. 

Thus  Victor  Ashe  faces  a  long  uphill  battle  if  he  truly 
is  to  be  the  heir  to  Howard  Baker's  Senate  seat.  He 
seems  to  already  be  well  on  his  way.  As  of  last  Wednes- 
day, he  has  visited  86  counties,  well  within  his  goal  of 
visiting  all  95  of  Tennessee's  counties  by  January. 


Inbetween 


PROBABLY  MOST  SEWANEE  students 
of  their  special  opportunity  to  study  in  Japan  at  Rikkyo 
University.     Rikkyo  University,  also  referred  to  as  St. 


Paul's  University,  is  on 
Tokyo,  and  the  only  on 
tian  tradition.  Like  its 
the  South,  Rikkyo  Univ 


:  of  the  "big  s 

e  among  them  with  a  long  Chris- 
sister  school,  The  University  of 
.  has  a  lovely  quadrangle.  How- 
students  gathering  there  daily  it 
lacks  the  romantic  relaxation  found'in  Tcni 
seven  consecutive  years  nearly  one  hundred  students 
annually  take  an  entrance  examination  competing  for 
the  chance  to  study  at  "South  Kaigaku,"  as  Sewancc  is 
commonly  known  here.  My  arrival  in  September  with 
Bill  Keener,  1983  Sewanee  graduate,  marks  the  end  of 
one  way  exchange,  and  hopefully  the  start  of 
live  Sewanee  participation.  Since  most  of  the  foreign 
students  coming  to  Rikkyo  Univ.  arc  graduate  students 
conducting  research,  there  is  a  limited  course  selection 
for  non-Japanese  speaking  students.  Rikkyo  Univ.  does 
provide  Japanese  language  courses  and  several  Japan- 
ology  courses,  taught  in  a  mixture  of  Japanese  and 
English.  I  am  now  participating  in  these  cl 
tend  a  number  of  regular  lectures  with  Japanese  students 
who  after  the  lecture  are  always  eager  to  explain  missed 
points.  Much  to  my  surprise  club  activity  is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  college  life  for  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents. Standing  in  the  center  of  campus  one  may  hear 
the  joined  sounds  of  The  Shouting  Club,  violins,  blue- 
grass  music,  judo  and  aikido  practice,  festival  dancing, 
political  speeches,  Shakespearean  plays,  and  the  list  con- 
tinues. College  life  seems  the  last  heyday  before  joining 
the  Company.  Of  course,  the  library  is  also  always  full. 
I  am  living  in  an  all  Japanese  girls  dorm,  sharing 
room  with  three  other  girls  and  following 
such'as  the  notorious  10:30  "Mon-gen,"  or  gate  locking 
curfew.  Though  I  quickly  became  accustomed  to  the 
Japanese  bathing,  flower  arranging  and  tea  ceremony 
traditions,  I  find  the  lack  of  privacy  and  language  b. 
challenging.  Apart  from  the  very  active  and  interesting 
life  at  Rikkyo  University,  its  convenient  location 
Ikebukuro  Station  makes  for  easy  access  to  other  par^s 
of  Tokyo  and  Japan.  I  encourage  other  Sewanep  stii;, 
dents  to  come  to  Rikkyo  University  and 
portancc  of  studying  Japanese  before  hand  "Foreign 
students  at  Rikkyo  University  arc  more  than  cuI'UTral  ex- 
change students,  they  are  welcomed  as  special  gue\t§. 
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Words  from  the  road 


EEN  studying  at  the 

/Pans  this  semester. 

Tgam^atian    which    dr; 

United  Sjates  and  other 

The  fall  there  are  approxin 

At  thfllnstitute.     ' 

UvJyrr.lved.iri  Europe    August  I8tl 

W£eHs  before   I  had  to  go  to  Parts. 

^hree1  weeks  traveling  throughout  Gei 

Italy,  ^nd  the  French  Riviera. 

anyone  coming  to  Europe  to  stud^ 

beforehand  to  do  the  majority  of  t 

seeing.    Those  first  weeks  gave  r 

nitial  culture  shock  of  Eu 
the  majority  of  my  traveling  for  I 
though  weekend  travel  during  the  s 
If  to  onl 
and  frustrating  because  you  never 
to  see  everything  you  want.  Even 
smaller  than  the  U.S.  it 
train  ride  from  one  place  to  anol 
have  started  though  I  have  been 
(to  visit  a  Sewanee  alumnis,  Alyso 
western  France  and  the  caves  of  C 
and  Oxford,  England.  One  of  the  b« 
is  the  excellent  tram  system  whid 
tensively  especially  because  I  hVve  a 
Even  t^oughViUietmaVlike  all 
traveling!  j  arrVmanaging-Jd  gpto  cl; 
forfeetjthat  I  am\  student  ov 
ty  syken 
Sewanee.  The^nost  strikiog^cHfieref 
academic  pressure.  I  have  classes 
(Tuesday—  Friday)  and  my  classes  n 


PARIS   IS  BECOMING  more  real  for  r 
rival,  I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  crowds,  the  r 
ic  cars,  and  the  language.    I  am  beginning  to  feel  more 
ning  to  accept  the  differences. 
I  have  visited  several  art  museums.  I  feel  surrounded 
by  art  of  all  sorts  -  from  watercolor  paintings  to  sculp- 
ture.   An  exhibition  of  Turner's  works  are  on  display  in 
Paris  at  the  Grand  Palais.    Today  I  saw  the  works  of 
Gustavc  Dorc  which  was  magnificent. 

The  IES  center  is  near  to  my  apartment.  I  find  the 
courses  interesting,  and  I  see  how  Sewanee  prepared  me 
for  this  challenge.  Many  Americans  in  this  program 
come  from  Boston  or  New  York.  There  aren't  many 
students  from  the  South. 

Elisabeth  Rogers 

c/o  Institut  d'  Estudes  Europeenes. 

77  rue  Daguerre  75014 

Paris,  France 


still  alive.  Paris  i^wonderful! 
agined  possibrc/Tfte  Americ 
t-too  American  aMnot  as  difficult 
I  have  found  this  Discovery  sufficient  inc 
tive  to  search  the  city -for  exilitcmcnt  and  am  transfoi 
ing  disappointment  into  a  riyncr  semester. 

'  ,     Gleslie  Whitworth 

:  fXmcrican  College  in  Paris 
N       (.  31  avenue  Bosquet 
(75007  Paris,  France 
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t  hour  and  15  minutes.  Essentially,  I  have  lots  of  free 
time!  All  jmy  classes  are  conducted  in  French  by  French 
professors  who  teach. at  the  Universities  and  other 
Institutes  in  Paris.  In  the  classes  that  I  am  taking,  all 
my  material  comes  from  the  lectures.  I  was  not  re- 
quired to  buy  any  books  this  semester.  What  a  big 
change  from  buying  $200  worth  of  books  at  Sewanee! 
Consequently,  without  outside  reading  assignments, 
I  have  very  little  homework  to  do.  Since  the  Institute 
is  organized  according  to  the  French  University  system, 

^Yhave  only  two  periods  of  exams  during  the  semester— 
mid-terms  which  I  just  finished  and  finals  in  January. 
I  do  have  three  "term"  papers  due  in  January,  but  in 
general  the  work  load  here  is  considerably  lighter  than 
at  Sewanee.  But  that's  not  to  say  I  haven't  learned 
anything-just  the  experience  of  living  in  Paris  and 
communicating  in  a  foreign  language  is  the  greatest 
source  of  learning! 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  I  had  to  adjust  to 
is  the  fast  paced,  hectic  life  of  Paris  after  the  laid  back 

"atmosphere  of  Sewanee.  Unlike  at  Sewanee  where 
everything  is  within  a  ten  minute  walk  from  each  other 
and  one_can  wake  up  15  minutes  before  class  and  still 
make  j£j  have  become  quite  dependent  on  the  Metro 
to  go_anYW*iera.  For  example,  I  live  45  minutes  from 
th^-lnstitute  and  have  to  take  the  Metro  lines  to  get 
{here.  Two  esserr^i  astern  s  of  living  in  Paris  are  a  "carje" 
TlyS  Metro  pass)  and  a  map  of  the 
iuld  rT^er  think  of  leaving  my  apart-} 

thing  I  arrViAst  homesick  for  is  the; 

th  of  Sewajiee.     Outside  of  my  - 

friends  and  the  family  I  live  with7v£arisians  are  very""" 

d  private  people.    Salesladies  can<£fl  very  i 
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patient    and    rude    especially    to    Americans  \vho/arc 
struggling  to  say  something  intelligible (in  Frerwfr  like 
me.     It  can  be  a  very  frustrating  experience  ttHwRfe 
people  always  correcting  your  French,    On.  the- -other 
hand,  I  have  found  that  Paris  is  also  filled  wiuV^Qverly 
friendly"  males  who  are  just  dying  to  bui  an  AmericarT'V 
girl  a  drink  and  speak  English!   Sitting  or^a  p£?k  bench) 
can  be  a  deadly  mistake  because  chances'  ar 
will  be  harrasscd  at  least  twice  by  sorqe  gu 
buy  you  a  drink  or  take  you  out  to  dinners 
Paris  has  definitely   taught  me  how 
types  of  people! 

I   could   write  all   day  about  living, 

there  is  so  much  to  see  and  do.    I  am  still  ovctjtf 
by  the  fact  that  I  walk  on  the  Cham'ps-r-E^ses's 
every  day,  or  that  I  can  see  the  Eifel  Tower 
on    my    metro    ride  to.  trie   Institute 
ester  which 

if  I  ^rad'stayed AfSejtfaRee: 
)t  don't  misPsWaneg!    WHcif  I 
Sewanee  Purple,  I  read  it/cover 
have  when  I'm  »3t  school 
of  Sigma  Nu"  Calendar  has^dorned 
All  in  all  thiugrj,  I, 
abroad    has    made    me   appreciate 

d  States  more  than  before  a«dj  also  h 
at  Se>tftyee!  :  j        /y 
th  finalfl    See  Yi'l|  ir/j(anuary 

AnrieJ^erpel      \\V_.~~;^ 
c/o  Irtstitut  d'  Estudes-fyJropeene's 
77  rut/paglierre  75014 
Parisian*      ,       ff\ 
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CULTURALLY  THERE  IS  so  much  going  on  in 
Cambridge  it's  incredible!  I've  been  to  more  plays, 
concerts,  and  art  galleries  this  past  term  than  I 
thinkyvc  been  to  in  my  life!  In  fact  next  Monday  (Nov. 
2^wetcc  going  to  the  play  'The  Crucible'  in  which 
Tince  Edkard  has  the  leading  role  (I  haven't  met  him 
yet  though/  About  the  English  people  it's  kind  of  hard 
to  generalize  because  each  person  is  different,  but  I 
guess  as  a  vmiqIc  they're  very  particular  people.  They 
like  things  dortjp  a  particular  way  and  anything  other 
than  that  is/*improper.'  For  example  at  a  pub  a  girl 
just  doesnH.order  a  pint  of  beer.  That's  'improper,'  she 
must  orderTr?^  pint.  Women  are  still  very  repressed  in 
England.  TheV  are  expected  to  fulfill  their  preconceived 
roles  as  mothevhouse-c leaner,  cook,  and  child-raiser  and 
only  those  rolesT^Qcarcer  oriented  woman  is  not  very 
pled  among  thfemen.  The  men  arc  very  conde- 
scending to  worn cnylnd-usu ally  believe  that  women  are 
very  ignorant,  (flff  bourse  this  could  just  be  the  'Cam- 
attitude^  Cambridge  being  very  different  from 

J 


the  rest  of  England  because  it's  here  that  one  finds  the 
largest  concentration  of  the  English  Elitest).  But  women 
arc  trying  to  change  this  -  it's  like  the  American  women's 
suffrage  movement  all  over  again.  But  like  I  said  not  all 
English  have  this  attitude.  We've  made  friends  with 
some  guys  at  St.  John's  College  who  are  lots  of  fun.  We 
went  to  a  cocktail  party  over  there  the  other  night. 
There  we  were  being  all  'prim  and  proper'  at  this  cock- 
tail party  being  held  in  the  formal  dining  hall  which  is  at 
least  two  or  three  hundred  years  old,  then  at  about 
10:30  PM  they  bring  out  these  disco  lights  and  put  on 
music  and  everybody  just  went  wild!  The  same  people 
that  had  been  standing  there  at  the  party  being  so  stiff 
and  'proper'  were  now  jumping  around  going  crazy  and 
some  dancing  on  the  tables.  They  do  have  a  good  time! 
Take  care  and  Merry  Christmas! 

Virginia  Tate 

Cambridge  Study  Programs 
2  Marion  Close 
Cambridge  CB3  OHN 


Letters  compiled  by  Elizabeth  Estes 


The  Christmas  spirit 
manifested  itself  in  sev- 
eral annual  functions 
over  the  weekend,  in- 
cluding Lessons  and 
Carols  with  the  Univ- 
ersity Choir  (left).  The 
Phi  and  ATO  Christmas 
Teas  brought  good 
cheer  to  Sunday  after- 
noon and  evening  res- 
pectively, as  match- 
makers and  even  Santa 
had  a  field  day  (above). 


Big  Chill,  Diner  are  both  on  Mr.  Ed's  Xmas  list 


THE  BIG  CHILL     DEC.9-15 

FROM  THE  OPENING  beat  of  Marvin  Gaye's  "I 
Heard  it  Through  the  Grapevine"  to  the  happy  ending. 
The  Big  Chill  is  one  of  the  best  movies  of  this«year.  A 
group  of  college  buddies,  now  around  thirty  years  old, 
(in  Beaufort,  SC)  at  another  buddy's 
funeral.  This  gathering  is  the  first  time  they've  all  been 
back  together  since  their  radical  days  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  the  early  1970's.  One  is  now  a  TV  star, 
for  People  magazine.  -One  is  a  drug 
deal 


The  Big  Chill  succeeds  in  many  ways,  one  of  which  is 
the  humor.  This  movie  is  not  the  kind  you'll  wet  your 
pants  in  because  you're  laughing  so  hard:  its  humor  is 
subtle.  Some  of  the  funniest  lines  are  delivered  by 
jeffry  Goldblum,  who  plays  the  People  writer. 

THE  MOVIE  ALSO  succeeds  in  its  refreshing  ap- 
proach to  old  material.  When  1  first  saw  that  one  of  the 
characters  was  a  big  TV  star,  I  said,  "Oh  no,  we're  going 
to  be  assaulted  by  another  gosh-movie-stars-have-a- 
tough-life  or  a  movie-stars-are-rea'l-people-too  story." 
Refreshingly,  these  stories  don't  appear.  Sam  Weber,  the 
TV  star  (played  by  Tom  Berenger),  is  depicted  as  still 
just  one  of  the  gang.  Though  the  Sam  Weber  scenario 
is  specific,  all  the  stories  of  the  characters  are  not  trite. 
You  care  what  happens  to  each  individual  instead  of 
being  bored  by  cliched  melodrama. 

The  music  is  superb,  too.  Director  Laurence  Kasden 
(Body  Heat)  uses  the  music  to  help  tell  the  story. 
Nothing  new,  you  might  say.  True,  but  the  tunes  are 
part  of  the  actual  plot:  they  help  not  only  the  charac- 
ters remember  back  to  their  Ann  Arbor  days  but  help 
the  audience  identify  with  the  late  '60's  -  early  '70's. 

WHICH  BRINGS  ME  to  my  next  point.  The  Big 
Chill  is  probably  best  appreciated  by  people  five  to  ten 
years  out  of  college.    I  emphasize  the  "best"  because 


people  still  in  college  or  younger  don't  realty  know  what 
it's  like  to  rejoin  a  group  of  friends  ten  years  later  that 
they  used  to  do  everything  with.  This  statement  may  be 
a  gross  misinterpretation,  but  I  said  it  anyway.  The  Big 
Chill  is  to  30-year-olders  as  Four  Seasons  is  to  40-year- 
olders.  But  don't  get  me  wrong,  you  can  still  enjoy  it  if 
you're  less  than  three  decades  old. 

Usually,  when  a  movie  gets  as  much  praise  when  first 
released  as  The  Big  Chill  did,  I'm  cautious  about  seeing 
it.  It's  easy  to  be  sucked  into  liking  a  movie  by  media 
hype  (E.T.  was  actually  no  big  deal),  so  a  much  publi- 
cized movie  must  doubly  impress  me  to  win  my  ap- 
proval.  The  Big  Chill  did. 

Go  sec  The  Big  Chill  at  any 

DINER     DEC.  16-17     OWL  FLICK 

LET  ME  SAY  right  off  that  Diner  is  one  of  my  ten 
favorite  movies  of  all  time.  I've  got  it  on  videodisc  back 
home  and  have  watched  it  many,  many  times.  Balti- 
more. Christmas  Eve,  1959.  Six  hieh  school  chums  now 
in  theirearly-mid  20's  live  their  lives  around  Fells  Point 
Diner.  One  is  now  married,  another  may  get  married, 
one  has  a  girl  pregnant.  Sounds  sort  of  like  The  Big  Chill 
so  far?    It's  actually  not. 

Like  The  Big  Chill,  subtle  humor  is  a  big  reason  to  see 
Diner.  It  is  not  one  of  those  madcap-kids-do-zany-things 
movies.  Eddie  (Steve  Guttenbera),  the  one  who  may  get 
married,  will  not  get  married  until  his  fiancee  can  pass 
an  extensive  football  trivia  test.  His  wedding  is  in  blue 
and  white,  Colts's  colors  ("be  glad  it's  not  black  and 
gold,  Steelers's  colors"),  and  his  wedding  processional  is 
the  Colts's  fieht  song.  Great  lines  like  "You  want  to 
fight?  I'll  fight  you.  I'll  hit  you  so  hard  it'll  kill  your 
whole  family,"  which  may  lose  something  in  transla- 
tion, are  very  funny  in  context. 

ANOTHER  REASON  I  like  Diner  so  much  is  it  ex- 
plains the  value  and  purpose  of  trivia  better  than  any- 
thing I've  ever  seen  or  read  before.  The  scene  where 
Shrevie  (brilliantly  played  by  Daniel  Stern)  gets  in  his 
wife's,  Beth's,  face  because  she  misfiled  his  records 
brings  goosebumps  to  mv  skin  every  time  I  see  it.  (lust 
for  the  record,  I  whole-hcartedlv  agree  with  Shrevie's 
views.)  Beth  says,  "Who  cares?"  to  Shrevie's  record  fa- 
naticism, and  Shrevie  replies,  "I  do!",  which  sums  up  the 
)  words. 


SHARE  THE  WARMTH. 

TAKE  A  FRIEND  TO 

AMERICA'S  NO.  1  COMEDY  HIT. 


"One  of  the  best  movies  of  the  year. .  .with  great 
acting  and  great  dialogue." 

-  Gene  Stskel.  AT  THE  MOVIES 

'It  represents  the  best  of  mainstream  American 
filmmaking." 

-  Vincent  Canby.  MEW  YORK  TIMES 


BIG  CHILL 


In  a  cold  world  you  need  your  friends 
to  keep  you  warm. 


I've  only  scratched  the  surface  of  the  great  lines  and 
the  great  scenes  of  Diner.  It  is  the  kind  of  movie  you  get 
something  out  of  every  time  you  see  it. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE:  Go  see  Diner  at  all  costs,  too. 
It  falls  during  exams,  but  you  wouldn't  be  studying  at 
that  time  anyway.  Take  a  date. 


1-24  fit  Exit  135 
monteagle,  TN  37356 


VILLAGE 


Yallcomeonby    "The  Kitchen" 

INTRODUCING  PIZZA  AND  YOUR  FAVORITE 
SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE  THIS  FRIDAY 
ANDSATJRDAYNITE-         Vi  PRICE     ONANYPIZZA 
WITH  STUDENT  I.D.        COME  ON  OVER  TO  "THE  KITCHEN." 
SET  A  WHILE  AND  ENJOY  OUR  PIZZA  AND  YOUR  FAVORITE 
BEVERAGE,  THEN  BROWSE  THRU  OUR  OTHER  "SPECIALITY  SHOPPES"! 


MBA     *. 


Vanderbilt 


Consider  a  Masters  in  Business  Administration 

Vanderbilt  University's  Graduate  School  of  Management  Offers: 


■  an  opportunity  to  study  at  a  prestigious 
major  university 

■  a  challenging  two  year,  lull  time  MBA 


■  concentrated  study  and  practical  experi- 
ence in  accounting,  finance,  marketing, 
organizational  behavior,  operations  man- 


placement  opportunities  with  m£ 
porations  throughout  Ihe  U.S. 
■  scholarships  for  proven  academic 


ty  to  live  and  study  in  a  trmv- 
i,  entertainment,  and  cultural 
mid-South 


Office  of  Admission,  Room  600 
Owen  Graduate  School  of 
Management 


Please  send  me  Information  concerning  Vandertollt's  Graduate  School  of  Management. 


Undergraduate  College  or  University- 


.Graduation  Date- 


Buildering' a  growing  sport  at  Sewanee 


BY  JACK  KRUPNIK 


MOST  PEOPLE  WHO  see  students  climbing  on  the 
walls  of  Sewanee's  sandstone  buildings  assume  that  the 
object  of  the  climb  is  to  get  to  the  top.  Actually,  build- 
ering  is  an  important  technique  and  endurance  building 
activity  for  longer,  higher  climbs  on  mountains  in  Tenn- 
essee, North  Carolina,  and  elsewhere.  It  has  little  to  do 
with  actually  getting  to  the  roof. 

If  a  student  has  an  hour  to  kill  between  or  after  class- 
es, the  climbs  are  perfect.  The  5-10  minutes  on  the  walls 
develop  the  incredibly  strong  fingers  necessary  for  climb- 
ing many  of  the  faces  in  the  world. 

Rock  climbing  as  a  sport  has  been  around  for  about 
80  years.  It  is  a  big  sport  out  west  and  in  the  north 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  exposed  granite.  During 
the  sixties,  climbing  became  a  very  visible  sport  with 
the  feats  of  Yvon  Chouriard,  Royal  Robbins  and  others 
in  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  around  the  world.  Their  de- 
velopments have  led  to  a  very  refined  and  environment- 
ally sound  sport. 

BOULDERING  OR  TRICK  climbing  is  the  pre- 
decessor to  buildering.     Bouldering  involves  about  15 


feet  of  intense  moves  which  can  be  tried  over  and  over 
again  until  finally  accomplished.  Despite  its  difficulty, 
it  does  little  to  develop  the  endurance  needed  at  800 
feet.  Buildering,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  easier 
than  bouldering  but,  because  of  its  length  develops  the 
endurance  and  climbing  skills  immensely. 

Several  of  Sewanee's  buildings  are  well  designed  for 
climbing.  Tuckaway,  Cannon,  the  BC,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral of  the  academic  buildings;  these  are  prime  spots  for 
practicing  the  fine  points  of  climbing  techinique  in  a 

People  have  always  used  buildings  for  sport.  They 
often  climb  just  for  a  lark,  usually  at  night,  to  see  if 
they  can  get  to  the  top.  Several  incidents  in  the  past 
have  proven  that  this  can  produce  ill  side  affects  as  well 
as  bad  publicity  for  those  who  use  safe  techniques.  The 
idea  behind  buildering  is  to  relax  the  mind  and  main- 
tain endurance  essential  skills  needed  on  long  hard 
climbs. 


34  hours  in  the  sun.Winter  is  usually  a  time  of  atten 
tion  for  climbers.  This  vear,  with  the  access  of  so  man> 
prime  buildings,  should  be  a  time  of  development. 


-nrmThe  Sewanee  -m 

Purple 


Brumgard 

from  page  4 


WITH  THE  ADVANCE  of  winter,  the  n; 
will  lose  their  appeal.  Most  will  be  cold,  wet 
times  even  icy.  Buildings,  on  the  othcrhar 
exposed  and  tend  to  warm  up  and  dry  off  in 


the   pomp  and  pagentry  is  simply  trimming. 
m!'*nke  in  thinking  that  these 


<ake  the  Grinch's 


tural  rocks  things  are  necessary  in  order  to  have  Christmas.  Th 
thing  that  you  absolutely  need  to  celebrate  Christ 
is  love.    "Christmas  Day  is  in  our  grasp,  Long  as  w 


s  love. 
e  hands  t 


clasp." 


VILLAGE  WINE  g  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


Fall's 

Favorite 
Mixer 


Seagrams  f  Crown 

Special  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 


Students, 


-10  p.m.  TIL  11  p.r 
Come  see  our  expanded  selection  of  C 
French,  and  California  wines.  Also  in.  h 
find  Greek.  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weeklv  specials. 


Come  See  Us  For  Our  Daily  Discounts 


NEEDLEWQR'K\CANDLES 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cotton  Clothing  from  India 

seconds  and  close-outs 

Blouses $12.00 

Bedspreads $12.00 

Dresses   $20.00 


HANDMADE  POTTERY 
BASKETS  -  TOYS 


STAINED  GLASS 

UNIVERSITY  AVE. 
(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  GRAPH  FOR  CROSS-STICH 
Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  1 1-5  p.m. 
phone  598-0334 


<zA\onttag[z    ^MoU[  and  cj?,iitauiant 


SHRIMP 

All  You  Can  Eat  $7.95 


Peel  and  eat  just  as  though 
you  were  sitting  on  the  Gulf 
Beach  of  Mississippi,   Served 
with  Baked  Potato  and  Salad  Bar. 


swvAy 

New  Orlean's 

Special: 

SHRIMP  CREOLE 


12  plump  shrimp  served 
on  a  bed  of  rice  with 
selected  vegetables,  special 
sauce,  and  a  salad  bar.        $5.95 


Gym  hours  extended;  work-study  operators  open 


BYSALLIE  HORTON 


RESULTS  FROM  THE  recent  gym  survey  indicate 
that  the  major  complaint  about  the  system  is  the  incon- 
istancy  of  the  hours.  A  combined  55%  were  either 
pposed  to  the  system  or  in  favor  of  a  revised  system 
/hile  33%  admitted  to  not  knowing  what  the  Student 
Control  System  is.  The  new  system  provides  for  super- 
of  the  facility  during  off  hours.  Because  of  van- 
i  and  abuse  to  the  facility,  Coach  Horace  Moore 
more  regimented  format  was  necessary.  He  there- 
fore set  definite  hours  and  put  work  study  students  in 
charge  at  night.  They  are  required  to  open  the  gym  at 
ight  and  to  keep  out  unauthorized  persons. 

HOWEVER,  THE  SURGE  of  complaints  has  moti- 
ved a  revision  of  the  hours.    As  it  stands,  the  gym 
hours  are   7am-6pm   and   7pm-10pm  on  weekdays  and 
0am-12pm  and  2pm-6pm  on  weekends.     These  new 
hours  allow  for  afternoon  times  while  still  providing  the 
mer  break  needed  for  the  student  workers. 
Coach  Moore  is  willing  to  help  students  with  their 
nts  and  needs  concerning  the  gym  facilities.    At  the 
same  time  he  must  ensure  the  security  of  those  facilities. 
Simmons  who  is  the  student  in  charge  of  the  con- 
trol program  feels  that  the  system  works  very  well.  The 
job  itself  is  a  "perfect"  work  study  position  and  now 
that  the  responsibilities  are  understood,  his  workers  are 
dependable. 


THE   ATHLETIC      BOARD 

•u"    responses    and    con; 
e  would  like  to  app> 


tions    given    «,.    »,_ 
changes.     Although  < 
dent,  the  request  for      , 
this  year-try  again  next  year 
been  changed  and  Mr.  Si — 


v  the  sugges- 
ider   possible 

of  the  question  for 
that  the  hours  have 
top  of  his  work- 


been  changed  and  Mr.  Simmons  is  on  top  ot  nis  work 
ers,  the  system  should  be  working  efficiently.  However 
Mr.  Simmons  also  commented  that  the  facilities  are  no 


On  what  show  would  you  find  Ralph  Kramde 

Who  lived  at  704  Houser  Street? 

What  was  the  Green  Hornet's  secret  identity? 


used  enough  to  warrant  so  many  complaints.  You  pay 
an  activities  fee  for  such  conveniences.  We  encourage 
you  to  take  advantage  of  them.  If  you  have  any  pro- 
blems, please  let  us  know.  Fox  Johnston  and  I,  Sallie 
Horton,  are  your  Student  Assembly  representatives  in- 
volved with  athletics.  Communication  between  the  stu- 
dent body  and  their  representatives  is  imperative  for  an 
effective  Student  Government. 


Labrador-chocolate  puppies,  OFA 
&  AKC,  Grandsire-Ginger's  Chocolate 
.August.  Phone  967^902. 


Biochemistry,  Graduate  School  Fellowships  at  the  University  of  Alabama  Medical 
Center.  The  Graduate  Program  in  Biochemistry  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham  invites  applications  from  highly  qualified  students  interested  in  a  Ph.D. 
program.  Major  areas  of  emphasis  include  fundamental  molecular  biology, 
biochemistry  of  nucleic  acids,  recombinant-DNA  techniques,  physical  biochemistry, 
biochemistry-  of  connective  tissues,  enzymology,  X-ray  crystallography  and  NMR 
spectroscopy.  Ali  students  admitted  to  the  program  receive  fellowships  of  $7,500  per 
year,  plus  tuition  and  fees.  Interested  students  should  contact  Dr.  Chailes  E.  Bugg, 
Chairman  of  the  Admissions  Committee,  Department  of  Biochemistry,  University  of 
Alabama  in  Birmingham,  Birmingham,  Alabama    V.'IW. 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT- 


Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  61 5-9W -2268 
CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 
LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 

Conference  Seating  Capacities  (Banquet— 500) 
Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  club, 
and  alumni  functions.  Call  Elizabeth  Tigue  for  de- 
tails. Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge.  Rustic  de- 
cor/equipped with  modern  conveniences  such  as: 
color  TV,  electric  air  &  heat,  carpeting,  spacious 
rooms,  &  country  ham-shaped  swimming  pool.  Very 
competitive  rates.    Come  down  and  look  at  one  of 

MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 


NEW  HOURS 

Mon-Thurs...7-10 

Sun...l-9 

Fri  &  Sat  til  midnight 

Introducing  Homemade  Pizza.  Also  Party 
Supplies,  late  night  munchies,  meat  cut  to 
order,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  Budwei- 
ser  keg:   $50.10.  We  accept  checks.! 


Sports 


Purple 

Indys  win 

ATO  upset  in  finals 

of  IM  volleyball 

tournament 

BY  BILLY  SCOTT 


ONCE  AGAIN  THE  I.M.  arena  was  haunted  by  up. 
sets  as  the  favorites  repeatedly  fell  to  challengers  in  the 
1983  volleyball  season. 

In  A  league  action,  a  strong  ATO  squad  advanced  to 
the  finals  by  avenging  a  regular  season  loss  to  PDT.  Indy 
d  their  spot  in  the  championship  match  by  knock- 
ing off  last  year's  runner  up  Faculty  team.  The  first 
game  of  the  title  match  was  all  ATO  as  they  stoi 
Indy  behind  the  sets  of  Larry  Domenico 
spikes  of  Sid  Cullipher  and  Scott  Hull.  At  the  midway  | 
point  of  the  second  game  it  appeared  ATO  was  unstop- 
pable, but  the  tenacious  Indy  squad,  led  by  Trippe 
Cheek's  and  Jeff  Sparks's  set-spike  combination  rallied 
to  even  the  match.  Indy  came  out  strong  in  the  third 
game  and,  after  holding  off  a  late  ATO  charge,  went  on 
to  capture  the  title  and  100  I.M.  points. 

In  the  B-league  finals  it  was  again  ATO  who  appeared 
destined  to  win  it  all  after  easily  erasing  their  only  reg- 
ular  season  blemish  by  defeating  the  Theologues  in 
straight  games.  An  untried  SN  team  made  their  way 
the  finals  by  accepting  a  forfiet  from  Iskra.  Over- 
ing  a  slow  start  early  in  the  first  game,  ATO  seemed 
well  on  its  way  to  an  easy  victory.  In  game  two,  SN 
proved  itself  a  worthy  opponent  by  handily  wir 
the  game  and  evening  the  match.  In  game  three,  ATO 
jumped  to  a  quick  8-2  lead,  but  the  fiesty  SN  team  r 
fused  to  die  and  rallied  back  to  snag  first  place  and  25 
I.M.  points. 


ipetition,   the  wrestling  tourn- 

from 


IN   OTHER   I.M 

ment  was  a  total  surprise  as  uimciuug  uc<uuai<<iiiic  uui 
lowhere  to  capture  the  top  three  spots  in  last  week 

ATO  earned  the  first  place  honors  behind  wins  in  the 
1 93  lb.  class  by  Snap  Boyd  and  the  1  70  lb.  class  by  Eric 
Wilson.  Norman  Bonds  took  second  place  for  ATO  in 
the  heavy  weight  division  after  losing  to  Dan  Rather  of 
SAE  in  a  grueling  championship  contest.  Morgan  Bomar 
also  won  second  place  in  the  146  lb.  class  to  r 
the  ATO  victory. 

.  153  lb.  Steve  Shanklin  and  129  lb.  Kenton  Smith  I 
took  first  place  honors  for  runner  up  SN.  Paul  Garrison 
earned  second  place  in  the  161  lb.  class. 
perhaps  the  most  exciting  match  of  the 
Chris  Smith  lost  to  Lee  Goodwin 
to  top  off  SN's  bid  for  the  title. 

Fiji  Ernest  Brown  won  first  pla 
ision  to  give  his  team  third  place 


the  137  lb.  finals 


in  the  146  lb.  div- 
/crall  in  the  comp- 


I.M.  RANKINGS  (through  volleyball) 


Rusty  Bedsole  hits  it  down  past  David  Dunnam  during  the  Phis'  defeat  of 
Iskra  m  the  first  round  of  the  IM  volleyball  playoffs. 


1.  ATO 

2.  PDT 

3.  PGD(Fljl) 

4.  INDY 

5.  SN 

6.  FACULTY 

7.  ISKRA 

8.  SAE 

9.  CP 
9.  KA 

11.  THEOLOG 

12.  BETA 

13.  LCA 
13.  DTD 
13.  DKE 


Lady  Tigers  grab  first  roundball  win  of  season 


DESPITE  OVERWHELMING  inexperience,  Nancy 
Ladd's  Lady  Tigers  may  be  turning  the  corner. 

On  Tuesday,  Kim  Valek  poured  in  thirty  points  in 
pacing   the   female    basketballers   to   an    87-59   victory 


over  Bryan  College  of  Dayton,  Tennessee. 

It  was  the  first  win  of  the  year  for  the  Lady  Tigers, 
who  have  only  freshmen  and  sophmores  on  this  year's 
squad,  and  far  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter. 


Butcher  qualifies  for  national  C-C  meet 


FOLLOWING  ON  THE  heels  of  their  overwhelming 
conference  victory,  the  Sewanee  Harriers  traveled  to 
Newport  News,  Virginia  to  compete  in  the  NCA^ 
Division  II I  Southeastern  Regionals  Competition  on 
November  13  and  came  away  qualifying  one  individual. 
Junior  Lawrence  Butcher,  for  the  Nationals  Competition 
which  was  held  November  18,  also  in  Newport  News. 
The  team  itself  missed  qualifying  for  the  Nationals  by 
four  points,  finishing  fourth  with  82  points  behind 
Washington  and  Lee  with  81,  Roanoke  with  79,  and 
Emory  with  64.  Under  NCAA  rules,  the  two  top  teams 
in  each  region  along  with  the  top  three  individuals  who 
are  not  on  one  of  the  two  qualifying  teams  are  eligible 
npete  in  the  Nationals  competition. 


FOLLOWING  BEHIND  Butcher  (28:15  for  the  8K 
course)  were  Charles  Yeomans  (26:1 1 ),  Paul  Pfefferkorn 
(26:27),  Charles  Atnip  (26:44),  Scott  Stanley  (26:45), 
Andy  Hayes  (26:45),  and  Fred  Manning  (27:57). 

Coach  John  McPhcrson  was  very  optimistic  about  his 
team's  season:  "we  worked  hard  and  our  effort  paid 
off--we  won  our  conference  and  were  represented  at  the 
nationals  by  Lawrence.  This  year  the  team  was  four 
points  away;  next  year  we'll  be  there." 

Butcher  came  away  from  the  Nationals  with  a  time  of 
25:27.  , 


Last  year  saw  senior  leaders  like  Jetta  McKenzie  and 
the  Brawner  sisters,  Zanna  and  Sophie,  graduate  after 
productive  careers. 

LADD  EXPECTS  the  season  itself  to  produce  not- 
iceable improvements  in  the  team,.  That  is,  she  feels 
that  experience  is  the  main  missing  ingredient,  and  that 

"As  the  players  become  more  used  to  not  only  the 
game  and  their  new  teammates,  but  also  to  the  differ- 
ences between  high  school  and  college  play,  I  look  for 
steady  improvement,"  she  said. 

Three  freshmen  and  two  sophmores  start  for  the 
Lady  Tigers. 

THE  ONE  remaining  contest  before  Christmas 
break  will  see  Sewanee  visit  Jackson,  Mississippi  to 
take  on  Millsaps  this  Saturday.  After  break,  the 
women,  participating  for  the  first  time  in  a  newly- 
formed  conference,  will  have  nine  more  games. 


Men  run  record  to  2-1  with  victory  at  home 


BY  RUSS  NORMENT 

AFTER  AN  OPENING  loss  lo  j  strong  and  quick 
Oglethorpe  squad,  the  Scwanee  Tigers  have  rebounded 
lo  two  consecutive  non-conference  wins  over  Shorter 
and  Warren  Wilson. 

Last  Tuesday,  a  hot  Oglethorpe  shooting  perform- 
ance combined  with  Tigers'  sluggish  rebounding  as  of- 
fensive troubles  proved  lo  be  the  difference  in  the  81- 
64  loss. 

"Our  defense  in  the  first  game  was  good,"  comment- 
ed first  year  head  coach  Bobby  Dwycr.  "But  we  didn't 
do  a  good  job  on  the  boards.  In  the  second  two  games 
there  was  a  big  difference," 


FROM  THE  OUTSET  of  the  contest,  il 
that  the  Tigers  would  have  their  work  cut  - 
against  Oglethorpe,  as  the  NAIA  school  ji 
early  lead  that  they  would  never  relinquish 
ond,  30  plus  foot  jumper  by  soph 
Folds, 


jvas  evident 
at  for  them 

A  last  sec- 
guard  | 


25,  capped  the  only  consistent  offensive  surge  that 
Scwanee  could  muster  against  the  visitors. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  stanza  saw  several  op- 
portunities for  the  Tigers  to  lake  the  lead  fall  short  as 
a  number  of  early  jumpers  wouldn't  fall.  The  Tiger 
shooting  woes  were  reflected  by  their  33%  field  goal 
percentage,  while  the  Atlanta  squad  connected  at  a  52% 
clip. 

Scwanee  junior  forward  |im  Startz  led  all  starters, 
pouring  in  22  points  and  collecting  1 1  caroms  in  the  loss. 

TRAVELLING  TO  ROME  ,  Georgia  the  following 
Saturday,  the  tide  was  turned  as  a  more  'seasoned'  and 
poised  group  of  Tigers  were  able  to  employ  a  triangle- 
and-two  defense  to  offset  a  good  shooting  Shorter  team, 
en  route  to  an  81-69  triumph. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  court,  the  Bengals  responded 
with  some  of  their  own  offensive  firepower.  Again  rally- 
ing behind  the  hot  hands  of  Startz  (20  points,  14  re- 
bounds), wing  Kevin  Barnetl  (19  points),  and  a  solid  per- 
formance out  of  the  bench  by  guard  |im  Folds  (9  assists. 


, lis),  Scwanee  connected  on  66%  of  their  shots. 

Pleased  with  his  squad's  performance,  Dwycr  noted 
that  "wc  rebounded  well,  executed  well,  and  when  they 
pressed  we  were  able  to  handle  it."  Greatly  improving 
their  board  work  with  good  hustle  and  positioning,  the 
Tigers  oulrcboundcd  their  hosts,  31-21. 

ON  A  MONDAY, A  small  |uhan  Gymnasium  crowd 
watched  every  Scwanee  player  see  action,  and  twelve 
reach  the  scoring  column,  as  the  Tigers  improved  their 
marl?  to  2-1 ,  with  a  96-49  trouncing  of  an  outmanned 
Warren  Wilson  College  ballclub. 

After  a  sluggish  start,  a  hardnose  Sewanee  man-to- 
man press  proved  to  be  more  than  Wilson  could  manage, 
as  a  string  of  Wilson  turnovers  resulted  in  a  series  of  fast 
break  layups.  The  Tigers  jumped  to  a  lead  that  would 
be  compounded  as  the  game  progressed.  A  Steve 
Krctsch  free  throw  with  12:32  left  in  the.  first  half  gave 
Sewanee  the  lead  that  eventually  reached  as  much  as  51 
points,  It  would  be  Kretsch  who  would  establish  him- 
self as  a  dominant  force  in  the  frontcourt  as  the  6'6" 
ight  from  the  field  and  four  of 
from  the  line,_scoring  16  points,  while  grabbing 
rebounds. 

"STEVE  KRETSCH  played,  tremendously,"  noted 
Dwycr  "and  his  was  far  and  away  the  best  performance 
of  the  game.  It's  a  luxury  to  be  able  to  bring  people  like 
Folds.and  Kretsch  off  the  bench." 

For  his  outstanding  effort,  Kretsch  was  named  the 
"Pub  Player  of  the  Game"  and  will  receive  a  five  dollar 
pub  ticket  in  the  newly-founded  honor  established  by 
Tiger  Bay  Pub  owner  Richard  Riddell. 

Along  with  Kretsch,  four  other  Tigers  reached  double 
figures,  including  sophomore  Ellis  Simmons  (15),  )im 
Startz,  who  scored*  twelve  despite  suffering  an  ankle  in- 
jury early  in  the  first  half,  and  seniors  Mark  Peeler  (11) 
and  Kevin  Barnett  (10).  Forwards  Marichal  Gentry  and 
Chip  Headrick  also  came  off  the  bench  to  provide  some 
extra  muscle,  and  snatched  eleven  and  nine  rebounds, 
respectively. 

AFTER  HAVING  FACED  an  improved  Fisk  Bulldog 
squad,  which  the  Tiger  coaches  expected  to  be  a  much 
better  balanced  team  than  last  year's,  the  Tigers  move  to 
the  remainder  of  the  1983  portion  of  their  schedule  with 
home  games  this  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  3:00  p.m. 
against  Principia  and  Millsaps. 


Who  knows? 


from  page  one 

Cairo:  "All  our  questions  come  from  our  heads."  A 

much    asked    question,    where    do    you    get    all    your 

answers?  They  say  that  all  the  answers  are  stored  in  gray  ' 


Why  does  everyone's  name  start  with  a  ") ' 
Randall:  The  first  three  Untouchabl 

nd  myself-all  just  happened  lo  pick  |-r 

nd  Cairo  followed 


-Truth,  Chill 


Jameson:    "Righ 
going  on.    When  a 


there 


er  answers  a  question  correctly, 
Dean  Sciters  is  leading  at  this 
th°A.C,  E'lane,  and  Betsy  in  second  place." 
:  "Even  if  you're  not  a  big  trivia  fan,  you  can 
least  one  or  two  of  the  forty-or-so  ques- 
tions thrown  out  every  week." 

Truth:  "A  purpose  of  trivia  is  to  make  you  recall 
certain  points  in  your  life.  Like  if  we  ask  a  question 
about  Bewitched,  you  may  say,  'I  remember  coming 
home  from  school,  eating  grilled  cheese  sandwiches,  and 
watching  Bewitched  as  a  small  child.'     That  kind  of 


thing.' 


Whatever  the 


n,  the  Untouchables  Trivia  Sho 


7Xe 
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ting  to.  They  will  be  on  one  more  Sunday 
er  (Dec.  11)  from  7-9  pm  with  two  phone- 
They  are  also  organizing  a  trivia  bowl  in  con- 
ith  the  B.C.  for  Feb.  10.  Happy  trails!  (P.S.- 
ho  said  "Happy  Trails"?) 
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